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aoniam hec Ratio plerumque videtur 
54 wa 455 quibus non eſt tractata, retroque 
Volgas abhorret ab hac : volui tibi ſuaviloquenti 
Carmine Pierio rationem exponere noſtram, 
E,: guaſi muſc o dulci contingere melle, 

Li tibi forte animum tali ratione tenerem. 
1 Lueretius. 
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VERS ES 
f Occaſion'd by 

Pr. App1s0N's Treatiſe 
= OF 


MEDALS 


EE the wild waſte all. aevonring years! 
Hou Rome her own ſad ſepulchre appears: 
Vith nodding arches, broken temples ſpread! 

e very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead! 
pme felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age; 
me, hoſtile fury; ſome, religious rage: 
arbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire» 
nd Papal piety, and Gothick fire, 
rhaps by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, 
ie bury'd marble half preſerves a Name; 
Name, the learn d with fierce diſputes purſue,. 

$4 g:'ve to Titus old Veſpalian's due. 
Ambition figh'd. She found it vain to truſt 
= faiihleſs Colamn, and on crumbling Buſt; 
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Their ruins eriſhd, and their place no more! 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her va deſign, 
And all her triumphs fhrink into a Coin. - 
A narrow orb each crowded conqueſt keeps; 
Beneath her Palm here ſad Judea weeps ; 
Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the 8 Nile and Rhine: 
A ſmall Euphrates thro? the piece is roll'a; 4 
And little Eagles wave their wings in Gold. | 

"The Medal faithful to its charge of fame, 

bro” climes and ages bears each Frm and nant? | 
In one ou view, ſubjected to our eye, 5 
Gods, Emp*rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties lye. 4 
With fſharpen'd ſight pale — pore, 1 
Th e value, but the Ruſt adore: | 
This, the Blue verniſh, that, the Green endears, 
The ſacred Ruſt of twice ten hanared years. | 
To gain Pefcennius aue employs his ſchemes; 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams: 
Poor V dius, long with learned ſpleen de vour d, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour 4; 
And Cutio, reſtleſs by the fair one's fide, ; 
Sighs for au Otho, and neglects his Bride. 
 Theivs is the Vanity, the Learning thine, ; 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſpine: 
Her Gods, and godlike Heroes riſe to view, | 
1 = her ory 2 bloom anew. 

or bluſh, thoſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
Theſe 2 the Fathers of poetic _ 0 
The Verſe and Sculpture bore an equal part, 
And Art reflected images to Art. hy; 1 
Oh -when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, | 
Stand emnlons of Greek and Roman fame? 
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1 living Medals ſee her wars enrold; 

Ind vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording Gold? 

8/7ere, ri/ing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
ere, Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs. 

es future ages with delight ſhall ſee, 
u Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks. agree: 

r in fair Series laurel d Bards be ſhown, 

Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 

ine? ben hal Thy Craggs (and let me call bim Mine) 

On the caſt Ore, another Pollio, foine; 

Miitb aſpect open ſhall erect his head, 

lind round the Orb in laſting notes be read: 

© Stateſman, yet friend to Truth! in — ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

© Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 

© Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Emnolled by Himſelf, 7 all approv d, 

And prais'd, nuenvy'd, by the Muſe he lov'd. 
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DIALOGUE 1. 
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NTINTHIO, Eagenius and Philauder 
had retired together from the town 
to a country village, that lies upon 
| the Thames. Their defign was to 
paaſs away the heats of the Summer 
ong the freſh breezes, that riſe from the river, 
d the agreeable mixture of ſhades and fountains, 
which the whole country naturally abounds; 
ey were all three very well verſed in the po- 
er parts of learning, and had travelled into the 
oft refined nations of Europe: ſo that they 
ere capable of entertaining themſelves ON . 
| As __ thouſa 
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thouſand different ſubjects without running into 
the common topics of defaming publick parties, 
or particular perſons. As they Were intimate 
friends they took the freedom to diſſent from one 
another in diſcourſe, or upon occaſion to ſpeak 
a Latin fentence without fearing the imputation. 3 
of pedantry or ill-breeding. . 
They were one evening taking a walk together N 
in the fields when their diſcourſe accidentally fel! 
upon ſeveral unprofitable parts of learning. It . 
was Cynt hio's humour to run down every thing. 
that was rather for oſtentation than uſe. He was 
ſtill preferring good ſenſe to arts and ſciences, 
and often took a pleaſure to appear ignorant, that 
he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that . 
valued. themfelves on their books. and ſtudies, 
though at the ſame time one might very well ſee 
that he could not have attacked many parts of 
learning ſo ſucceſsfully, had not he borrowed? 
his — from them. After having rally'd 
3 ſet or two of Virtunſo's, he fell upon the Me- 
lliſts. 4 
'Theſe gentlemen, ſays he, value themſelves 8 
upon being critics in Ruſt, and will undertake to 
tell you the different ages of it, by its colour. 
They are poſſeſſed with a kind of learned avarice, 
and are for getting together hoards of ſuch mon 
only as was current among the Greeks and La- 
int. There are ſeveral of them that: are better 
acquainted with the faces of the Antonines, than o 
the Haarts, and would rather chuſe to count out 
a Sum in Seſterces, than in pounds ſterling, 1 7 
have heard of one in Italy that uſed to ſwear. ) .. 
the head of Otho. Nothing can be pleaſanter than i 
to ſee a cirele of theſe /; irtroſo's about 3 un 
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F Ancient Medals. It 
to of Medals, deſcanting upon the value, rarity and 


es, Wautheaticalneſs of the ſeveral pieces that lie before 
ate them. One takes up a coin of gold, and after 
Ne having well weighed: the figures and inſcription, 
eak ells you very gravely, if it were braſs, it would 
ion e invaluable. Another falls a ringing a Peſcex- 


ius Niger, and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes. the 


ther ound of it to be modern. A third defires you 
fel! Mo obſerve well the Toga on ſuch a reverſe, and 
It sks you whether you can in conſcience believe 
hing. Ihe fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. 
was I mult confeſs, ſays Philander, the knowledge 
ces, f Medals has moſt of thoſe diſadvantages that can 
that ender a ſcience ridiculous, to ſuch as are not well 
that WFerled in it. Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent 
dies, s impertinences any parts of learning that have no 
1 ſee Wmmediate relation to the happineſs or convenience 
s of f mankind. When a man ſpends his whole life 
»wed WWmong the Stars and Planets, or lays out a twelve- 
ally'd Mnonth on the ſpots in the Sun, however noble 
Me- is ſpeculations may be, they are very apt to fall 
Into burleſque. But it is ſtill more natural to 
ſelves Maugh at ſuch ſtudies as are employed on low and. 
ke to MWulgar objects. What curious obſervations have 
Jlour. Ween made on Spiders, Lobſters, and Cockle- 
Aarice, W<e11s? yet the very naming of them is almoſt ſuf- 


mon Wcient to turn them into raillery.. It is no won- 
d La- er therefore that the ſcience of Medals, which 
better WW charged with ſo many unconcerning parts of 
han of Wnowledge,. and built on ſuch mean materials, 
nt. out Would appear ridiculoùs to thoſe that have not ta- 
ng, | Nen the pains to examine it. 

rear. ) Eugenius was very attentive to what Philander 
er than Mid on the ſubje& of Medals. He was one that 


eine deavoured rather to be agrecable than ſtining 
k 4 
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in converſation, for which reaſon he was more 
beloved, though not ſo much admired as = am 4 
I muſt confeſs, ' ſays he, I find my ſelf very 3 
much inclined to 1peak againſt a ſort of ſtudy 
that I know nothing of. I have however one 
ſtrong Prejudice in tavour of it, that Philander 
has thought it worth his while to employ ſome 2 
time upon it. I am glad then, ſays Cynthio, a 
that I have thrown him on a ſcience of which I i 
have long wiſhed to hear the Uſefulneſs. There, 
ſays Philander, you muſt excuſe me. At preſent 
ou do not know but it may have its uſetulneſs. 
Bur ſhould I endeavour to convince you of it, 1 
might fail in my attempt, and ſo render my ſci- 
ence {till more contemptible. On the contrary, 
ſays Cyuthio, we are already ſo perſuaded of the 
unprofitablenelſs of your ſcience, that you can but 
leave us where you find us, but if you ſacceed 
you increaſe the number of your party. Well, W- 
lays Philander, in hopes of making two ſuch 
conſiderable proſelytes, I am very well content 
to talk away an evening with you on the ſubject; 
but on this condition, that you will communicate 
your thoughts to me freely when you diſſent from 
me, or have any difficulties that you think me l 
capable of removing. To make uſe of the li- Ne 
berty you give us, lays Eugenius, I muſt tell you 
what I believe ſurprizes all beginners as well as 
my ſelf. We are apt to think your Medalliſts 
a little fantaſtical in the different prices they ſet o 
upon their coins, without any regard to the an. 
Cient value or the metal of which they are com h 
poſed. A ſilver Medal, for example, ſhall be more 
eſteemed than a golden one, and a piece of braſi o 


than either. To anſwer you, ſays Philander, ine 


e Ancient Medals. 13 
Ne language of a Medalliſt, you are not to look 
on a cabinet of Medals as a treaſure of mony, 

Wt of knowledge, nor muſt you fancy any 
arms in gold, but in the figures and inſcriptions 
Mat adorn it. The intrinſic value of an old coin 
es not conſiſt in its metal but its erudition. 
is the Device that has raiſed the ſpecies, ſo 
"Wat at preſent an As or an Obolus may carry a 
her price than a Denarius or a Drachma; and 
piece of mony that was not worth a peny fif- 
en hundred years ago, may be now rated at 
ty crowns, or perhaps a hundred guineas. I 
d, ſays Cynthio, that to have a reliſh for anci- 
t coins it is neceſſary to have a contempt of 
We modern. But I am afraid you will never be 

ie, with all your Medallic eloquence, to per- 
Wade Exgenius and my ſelf that it is better to have a 
cket full of 0zho's and Gordians than of Jaco- 
sor Louis ors. This however we ſhall be 

dges of, when you have let us know the ſeveral 
es of old coins. | | 
The firſt and moſt obvious one, ſays Ph:lax- 
r, is the ſhewing us the Faces of all the great 
rſons of antiquity. A cabinet of Medals is a 
dlleQion of pictures in miniature. Juvenal calls 
em very humorouſly, 


enciſun argentum in titulos, Jacieſque minutas. 
| | Sat. 5. 


ou here ſee the Alexanders, Ceſars, Pompeys, 
ajans, and the whole catalogue of Heroes; 
ho have many of them fo diſtinguiſhed them- 
Fl ves from the reſt of mankind that we almoſt 
dok upon them as another ſpecies. It is an a- 
eeable amuſement to compare in our own 
thoughts 


"i 
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thoughts the face of a great Man with the. chara- 

11 cter that authors have given us of him, and to try 3 
11173 if we can find out in his looks and features either the 
bf | haughty, cruel, or mercitul temper that diſcovers, } 
it ſelf in the hiſtory of his actions. We find too 
on Medals the repreſentations of Ladies that have 
given occaſion to whole volumes on the account 
only of a face. We have here the pleaſure to ex- 
amine their looks and dreſſes, and to ſurvey at 
leiſure thoſe beauties that have ſometimes been We 
the happineſs or. miſery. of whole kingdoms ; Nor 
N do you only meet the faces of ſuch as are famous 
in hiſtory, but of ſeveral whoſe names are not to 
1 be found any where except on Medals. Some of 
| 


the Emperors, for example, have had Wives, and 
ſome of them Children, that no authors have 
4 mentioned. We are therefore obliged to the 
. ſtudy of coins for having made new diſcoveries 
1 to the learned, and given them information of 
ſuch perſons as are to be met with on no other 
kind of records. You mult give me leave, ſays 
Cynthio, to reject this laſt uſe of Medals. I do 
not think it worth while to trouble my ſelf with Ni 
a perſon's name or face that receives all his repu- 
9 tation from the mint, and would never have been Mve 
18 known in the world had there not been ſuch 
= things as Medals. A man's memory finds ſuf- 
* ficient employment on ſuch as have really ſigna- 
it lized themſelves by their great actions, without 
F charging it ſelf with the names of an inſignificant 
| people whoſe whole hiſtory is written on the 
*. of an old coin. i 
f you are only for ſuch perſons as have made 
a noiſe in the world, ſays Philauder, you have on 


|; _ - Medals a long liſt of heathen Deities, diltinguidr . 
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ira- from each other by their proper titles and or- 
try ments. You lee the copies of ſeveral ſtatues. 
the at have had the politeſt nations of the world 


vers Il down before them. You have here too ſeve- 
too. Ml perſons of a more thin and ſhadowy nature, 
nave Hope, Conſtancy, Fidelity, Abundance, Ho- 
2unt Pur, Virtue, Eternity, Juſtice, Moderation, Hap- 
ex- Ineſs, and in ſhort a whole creation of the like: 
y at MWaginary ſubſtances. To theſe you may add the 


deen enies, of nations, provinces, cities, high-ways,, 
Nor d the like Allegorical Beings. In devices of 
nous Wis nature one ſees a pretty poetical invention, 
ot to Id may often find as much thought on the re- 
ne of rſe of a Medal as in a Canto of Spexſer. Not 
„and interrupt you, ſays Eugenius, I fancy it is this 
have e of Medals that has recommended them to ſe- 
the ral hiſtory-painters, who perhaps without this 
eries ¶iſtance would have found it very difficult to- 
n Of ve invented ſuch an airy ſpecies of beings, when 


othet Ney are obliged to put a moral virtue into co- 
ſays urs, or to find out a proper dreſs for a paſſion. 
I do is doubtleſs for this reaſon, ſays Philander, that 
with Winters have not a little contributed to bring the 
repu- Nidy of Medals in vogue. For not to mention. 
been Wrveral others, Caraccio is ſaid to have aſſiſted A- 
ſach Nine by deſigns that he took from the Spintriæ 
s ſuf- i Tiberius. Raphael had thoroughly ſtudied the: 
ſigna-WWures on old Coins. Patin tells us that Le 
ithout Vun had done the ſame. And it is well known 
jficani Hat Rubens had a noble collection of Medals in his 
n the n poſſeſſion. But I muſt not quit this head 
ore I tell you, that you ſee on Medals not on- 
made the names and perſons of Emperors, Kings, 
we ou onſuls, Pro-conſuls, Prætors, and the like cha- 
zguiſhf ters of importance, but of ſome at the Poets, 
eo 1 51¹ $ ; and 
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Jieves the Tega had any Sleeves to it till the de- 
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and of ſeveral who had won the prizes at the 
Olympic games. It was a noble time, ſays Cyn- 
bio, when Trips and Corniſp hugs could make 
a man immortal. How many Heroes would 
Moor-fields have furniſhed out in the days of old? 
A fellow that can now only win a hat or a belt, 
had he lived among the Greeks, might have had 
his face ſtampt upon their Coins. But theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who had more eſteem for a ; 
Milo than a Homer, and heapt up greater Honours 
on Pindar's Jockies, than on the Poet himſelf. 7 
But by this time I ſuppoſe you have drawn up all 
your medallic people, and indeed they make a 
much more formidable body than I could have 
imagined. You have ſhewn us all conditions, Þ 
ſexes and ages, emperors and empreſſes, men and ij 


children, gods and wreſtlers. Nay you have con- l 
jured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe but on 


old Coins, and have made our Paſſions and Vir- 
tues and Vices viſible. I could never have 
thought that a cabinet of Medals had been ſo 
well peopled. But in the next place, ſays Phi. 
lander, as we ſee on coins the different Faces of 
perſons, we ſee on them too their different Ha- 
bits and Dreſſes, according to the mode that pre- 
vailed in the ſeveral ages when the Medals were 

ſtampt. This is another uſe, ſays Cynthio, that 
in my opinion contributes rather to make a man I 
learned than wiſe, and is neither capable of plea- 
fing the underſtanding or imagination. I know] 
there are ſeveral ſupercilions Critics that willte 
treat an author with the _—_ contempt imagi-· 
nable, if he fancies the old Romans wore a girdle, i 
and are amazed at a man's ignorance, who be-Weti 


clenſionÞ 
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the enſion of the Roman Empire. Now I would 
5% Mn know the great importance of this kind of 
_ rning, and why itſhould not be as noble a task 


write upon a Bib and hanging-ſleeves, as on 
Bulla and Pretexte. The reaſon is, that we 
familiar with the names of the one, and meet 
th the other no where but in learned authors. 

N Antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
Pight:rail, a petticoat or a manteau ; but will 


"urs r as gravely as a father of the church on the 
ſelf. 8:2 and Peplus, the Stola and Inſtita. How 
> all Muld an old Roman laugh, were it poſſible for 
ce à gi to ſee the ſolemn diſſertations that have been 
nave de on theſe weighty ſubjects! To ſet them 
ons, their natural light, let us fancy, if you pleaſe 

and i about a thouſand years hence, ſome profound 
con” Hor ſhall write a learned treatiſe on the Ha- 


ot the preſent age, diſtinguiſhed into the fol- 
ring Titles and Chapters. | 


have | 

© he old Britiſh Trotuſer. 

Phi. ebe Ruff and Collar- bana. 

es of e opinion of ſeveral learned men concerning 
Ha- ebe uſe of the Shoulder-knet. | 

pre- ach a one miſtakep iu his account of the Sur- 

Were tout, &c. 75 | 

| tha pic. 

, man uſt confeſs, ſays Eugenius interrupting him, 
plea·¶ knowledge of theſe affairs is in it ſelf very 

noni improving, but as it is impoſſible without it 
willtEWnderſtand ſeveral parts of your ancient au- 


ti, it certainly hath its uſe. It is pity indeed 
eis not a nearer way of coming at it. I have 
eetimes fancied it would not be an imperti-- 
deſign to make a kind of an old Roman 
| wardrobe, 


. 
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wardrobe, where you ſhould ſee Toga's and Tun oO 
ca's, the Chlamys and Trabea, and in ſhort all thi 
different veſts and ornaments that are ſo often 
mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors. ByY 
this means a man would comprehend. better and 
remember much longer the ſhape of an ancient 
garment, than he poſſibly can from the help of 
tedious quotations and deſeriptions. The deſign es 
ſays Philander, might be very uſeful, but afte 
What models would you work? S:gotus, fo. 
example, will tell you that the Veſtis Trabeats 
was of ſuch a particular faſhion, Scaliger is fol 
another, and Dacier thinks them both in thee 
wrong. Theſe are, ſays Cynthio, I ſuppoſe the 
names of three Roman taylors : for is it poſſible 
men of learning can have any diſputes of this n 
ture? May not we as well believe that hereafte 
the whole learned world will be divided upol ne 
the make of a modern pair of breeches? Ang 
yet, lays Exgenins, the Critics have fallen as foul 
upon each other for matters of the ſame. moment 
But as to this point, where the Make of the gat. 
ment is- controverted, let them, if they can tina 
cloth enough, work after all the moſt probabls 
faſnions. To enlarge the deſign, I would hav 
another room for the old Roman inſtruments 0% 
war, where you might ſee the Pilum and ti 
ſhield, the eagles, enſigns, helmets, battering 
rams and trophies, in a word, all the ancien 
military furniture in the ſame manner as it might 
have been in an Arſenal of old Rome. A third apan 
ment ſhould be a kind of Sacriſtie for altas 
idols, facrificing inſtruments, and other religiou 
utenſils. Not to be tedious, one might make iþ 
Magazine for all forts. of antiquities, that _ 
| ow 
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Tun Now a man in an afternoon more than he could 


11 the arn out of books in a twelve- month. This would 
often t ſhort the whole ſtudy of antiquities, and perhaps 
BY much more uſeful to Univerſities than thoſe 

r and llections of Whale-bone and Crocodile-skins in 
cient hich they commonly abound. You will find it 
lp ory ditficult, ſays Cyntbio, to perſuade thoſe ſoci- 
enen tes of learned men to fall in with your project. 
after hey will tell you that things of this importance 
„ fe Hit not be taken on truſt; you ought to learn 
beat m among the Claſſic Authors and at the foun- 
is f n-head. Pray conſider what a figure a man 


1 the ould make in the republick of letters, ſhould he 
ſe the Hpeal to your Univerſity-wardrobe, when they 
ſſible pect a ſentence out of the Re Veſtiaria? or 
is na w do you think a man that has read Yegetizs 
eafte ill reliſh your Roman Arſenal ? In the mean 
upo ne, fays Philander, you find on Medals every 
An ing that you could meet with in your magazine 
s foul antiquities, and when you have built your arſe- 
ment ts, wardrobes, and ſacriſties, it is from Medals 


e gar. nt you mult fetch their furniture. It is here too 
1 Hine t you ſee the figures of ſeveral inſtruments of 
obablt Muſick, mathematics and mechanics. One might 
hat Hake an entire gally out of the plans that are to 
its met with on the reverſes of ſeveral old coins. 
d th Nor are they only charged with Things but 
ering th many ancient Cuſtoms, as facrifices, tri- 
ncicnWWphs, congiaries, allocutions, decurſions, lecti- 
mig rniums, and a thouſand other antiquated names 
apart N ceremonies that we ſhould not have had ſo 
altar; t a notion of, were they not ſtill preſerved on 
igiou ins. I might add under this head of antiqui- 
zake , that we find on Medals the manner of ſpel- 
wou in the old Roman inſcriptions... That is, ſays. 
ſhow | Cynhio, 


— 
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Cynthio, we find that Felix is never written with 


an & dipthongue, and that in Auguſtus's days R 


Civis ſtood for Cives, with other ſecrets in Or- e 
6 of the ſame importance. =. 
| To come then to a more weighty uſe, ſays . 


Philander, it is certain that Medals give a very 
great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuch paſſages 
as are true in old Authors, in ſettling ſuch as are 
told after different manners, and in recording 
ſuch as have been omitted. In this caſe a cabinet 
of Medals is a body of hiſtory. It was indeed 
the beſt way in the world to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great actions, thus to coin out the life 
of an Emperor, and to put every great exploit in- r 
to the mint. It was a kind of Printing, before the 

art was invented. It is by this means that Mon- 
ſieur Vaillant has diſembroiled a hiſtory that was t. 
loſt to the world before his time, and out of 2 
ſhort collection of Medals has given us a chroni a. 
cle of the Kings of Syria. For this too is an ad- r. 
vantage Medals have over books, that they tell u 
their. ſtory. much quicker, and ſum up a whole Ny 
volume in twenty or thirty reverſes. They are u 
indeed the beſt epitomes in the world, and let 

you ſee with one caſt of an eye the ſubſtance of 
above a hundred pages. Another uſe of Medals % 
is, that they not only ſhew you the actions of an Ms 
Emperor, but at the ſame time mark out the year .. 
in which they were performed. Every exploit - 
has its date ſet to it. A ſeries of an Emperor's Mir 
Coins is his life digeſted into annals. Hiſtorians Wh, 
ſeldom break their relation with a mixture f 
chronology, nor diſtribute the particulars of an 4 
Emperor's ſtory into the ſeveral years of his reign: 8; 
or where they do it they often differ in their _ 


v 
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al periods. Here therefore it is much ſafer to 
Wote a Medal than an Author, for in this caſe : 
u do not appeal to a Suctonius or a Lampri- 
ut, but to the Emperor himſelf, or to the whole 
ody of a Roman Senate. Beſides that a Coin is 
no danger of having its characters altered by 
Wpiers and tranſcribers. This I muſt confeſs, ſays 
ethio, may in ſome caſes be of great moment, 
Wt conſidering the ſubje&s on which your chro- 
logers are generally employed, I ſee but little 
chat riſes from it. For example, what ſigni- 
s it to the world whether ſuch an Elephant ap- 
red in the Amphi-theatre in the fecond or the 


t m- d year of Domitian? Or what am] the wiſer 
Ao knowing that Trajan was in the fifth year of 
one Tribuneſhip when he entertained the people 
ch ſuch a Horſe-race or Bull-baiting? Vet it is 
= fixing of theſe great periods that gives a man 


= firſt rank in the republic of letters, and re- 
mmends him to the world for a perſon of va- 
us reading and profound erudition. 

Lou muſt always give your men of great reading 
Ne to ſhow their talents on the meaneſt ſubjects, 
s Eugenius; it is a kind of ſhooting at rovers; 
ere a man lets fly his arrow without taking any 
to ſhew his ſtrength. But there is one advantage, 


be, turning to Philander, that ſeems to me 
Je ry conſiderable, although your Medalliſts ſel- 
plot m throw it into the account, which is the great 
-rOr 5 ip to memory one finds in Medals : for my 
* n part I am very much embarraſſed in the 


| nes and ranks of the ſeveral Roman Emperors, 
f an id 6nd it difficult to recolle& upon occaſion the 
erent parts of their hiſtory : but your Medal- 
upon the firſt naming of an Emperor will 

= | immediately 
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immediately tell you his age, family and life. To 
remember where he enters in the ſuccefſion, they "Ml 
only conſider in what part of the cabinet he lies; 
and by runinng over in their thoughts ſuch a par. 4 
ticular drawer, will give you an account of all i 
the remarkable parts of his reign. | 
I thank you, ſays Philander, for helping me 
to an uſe that perhaps I ſhould not have thought '® 
on. But there is another of which I am ſure you 
could not be but ſenſible when you were at Rome 
I muſt own to you it ſurprized me to fee my C: 
ceroni ſo well acquainted with the buſts and ſta Y 
tues of all the great people of antiquity. There? 
was not an Emperor or Empreſs but he knew by $ 
fight, and as he was ſeldom without Medals in 
his pocket, he would often ſhew us the ſame fact 
on an old Coin that we ſaw in the Statue. Hefe 
would diſcover a Commodus through the diſguiſ 
of the club and lion's skin, and find out ſuch? 
one to be Livia that was dreſſed up like a Cere; il 
Let a buſt be never ſo disfigured, they have i 
thouſand marks by which to decipher it. The 
will know a Zenobia by the ſitting of her Dia- 
dem, and will diſtinguiſh the Fanſfins' by ther Fe 
different way of tying up their hair. Oh! Sir 
ſays Cynthio, they will go a great deal farther W-** 
they will give you the name and titles of a St. 2 
tue that has loſt his noſe and ears; or if there i 
but half a beard remaining, will tell you at fir! 
fight who was the owner of it. Now I muſt con: WM 
fels to you, I uſed to fancy they impoſed upon 
me an Emperor or Empreſs at pleaſure, rather F'© 
than appear ignorant. 1 
All this however is eaſily learnt from Medal, .. 
fays Philander, where you may ſee lizewiſe the ny 
| | | PLAN? 
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ans of many the moſt conſiderable buildings of 
d Rome. There is an ingenious Gentleman of 
con nation extremely well verſed in this ſtu- 
who has a deſign of publiſhing the whole hi- 
ry of Architecture, with its ſeveral improve- 
znts and decays as it is to be met with on an- 
nt Coins. He has aſſured me that he has ob- 
Wved all the nicety of proportion in the figures 
He different orders that compoſe the buildings 


3 che beſt preſerved Medals. Vou here {ee the 
Ci ies of ſuch Ports and triumphal Arches as there 
ſta. not the leaſt traces of in the places where they 
ert Me ſtood. You have here the models of ſeve- 
x by ancient Temples, though the Temples them- 


es, and the Gods that were worſhipped in 


their Architecture when; they ſtood whole 
entire. Theſe are buildings with the Gozhs 


= Vazdals could not demoliſh, that are infinite - 

The ore durable than ſtone or marble, wad will 

| Di aps laſt as long as the earth it ſelf. They are 

then ort ſo many real monuments of Braſs. 

8 2 1 Pod now imber edax non aqnilo impotens Je 

* FF 2/t diruere, aut innumerabilis 

gere rum ſeries, & fuga temporum. 

y — *» 28 7 ſhow'rs, nor northwind's fecble 
1 bla | Suri eat 

5 or whirle of time, nor flight of years can 

waſte. Mr. Creech, 

Aedals. hi £4 : : . 4 

1 is is a noble Panegyric on an old copper 

n Vn, lays Cynthio. But 1 am afraid a little ma- 
I licious 
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licious ruſt would demoliſh one of your braze 
edifices as effectually as a Goth or Vandal. 10 
would laugh at me, ſays Philander, ſhould I mail 
you a learned diſſertation on the nature of Ru(i; 
ſhall only tell you there are two or three ſon 
of them which are extremely beautiful in the ei 
of an Antiquary, and preſerve a Coin better tha 
the beſt artificial varniſh. As for other kinds, WW 
Skilful Medalliſt knows very well how to de 
with them. He will recover you a Temple 
a trinmphal Arch out of its rubbiſh, if I may 
call it, and with a few reparations of the gravin 
tool reſtore it to its firſt ſplendour and magnif 
cence. I have known an Emperor quite hid u] 
der a cruſt of droſs, who after two or three d 
cleanſing has appeared with all his Titles abo 
him as ſh and beautiful as at his firſt comin. 
out of the Mint. I am ſorry, ſays Eugeniu,, 's 4 
did not know this laſt uſe of Medals when I yi 1 i 
at Rome. It might perhaps have given me a gre r. 
ter taſte of its Antiquities, and have fixed in t 
memory ſeveral of the ruins that I have now fo. 
gotten For my part, ſays Cynthio, I think the 
are at Rome enow modern works of Architecdtu t 
to employ any reaſonable man. I never cou u 
have a taſte for old bricks and rubbiſh, nor wou o. 
trouble my ſelf about the ruines of Augaſtuss t! 
lace ſo long as I could ſee the Vatican ie 
Borgheſe, and the Farneſe as they now ſtand; Wo 
mal own to you at the ſame time this is talk £ 
like an ignorant man. Were I in other comp Mtv 
ny I would perhaps change my ſtyle, and ta! 
them that I would rather ſee the fragments I! 
Apollo's Temple than St. Peter's. I remem re 
When our Antiquary at Rome had led us a w_ ar 
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y together from one ruin to another, he at laſt 
Vo ught us to the Rotunda, And this, fays he, is 
mak moſt valuable Antiquity in Tah, notwith- - 
Ruſt ding it is ſo entire. 
» for he ſame kind of fancy, ſays Philander, has 
he en merly gained upon ſeveral of your Medalliſts, 
r tha o were for hoording up ſuch pieces of money 
nds, iy as had been half conſumed by time or ruſt. 
o de Mere were no Coins pleaſed them more than 
ple coſe which had paſſed through the hands of an 
may Komar Clipper. I have read an Author of this 
ravin e that compares a ragged Coin to a tattered 
agnit Wlours. But to come again to our Subject. As 
nd u find on Medals the plans of ſeveral buildings 
ee dit are now demoliſhed, we ſee on them too the 
abo dels of many ancient Statues that are now 
omi g. There are ſeveral Reverſes which are own- 
14s, 2 Ito be the repreſentations of antique figures, 


IVI queſtion not but there are many others that 
a gre. re formed on the like Models, though at pre- 
1 in it they lie under no ſuſpicion of it. The Her- 
ow foes Farneſe, the Venus of Medicis, the 2 in 
k the Belvidera, and the famous Marcus Aurelius 


itectu norſe-back, which are perhaps the four moſt 
r cou utiful Statues extant, make their appearance 
wou of them on ancient Medals, though the figures 
1s t repreſent them were never thought to be the 
am ies of ſtatues till the ſtatues themſelves were 
tand; Wcovered. There is no queſtion, I think, but 


_talkis ſame reflexion may extend it ſelf to antique 
comp Mſtures: for I doubt not but in the deſigns of ſe- 
and al Greek Medals in particular, fone might of- 
nents ſee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes, 
membre we as well acquainted with their works as 
a Who are with Titian's or Vandike's, I might here 

vor. III. B make 
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however tell you, that Medals and the Civil Law, 


are very pleaſant to ſuch as are converſant in th 
kind of ſtudy. Should I tell you gravely, tha 
without the help of Coins we ſhould never hav: 
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make a much greater fnow of the Uſefulneſs of 
Medals, if I would take the method of others, . 
and prove to you that all arts and ſciences receive 
a conſiderable illuſtration from this ſtudy. I muſt 


as we are aſſured by thoſe who are well read in 
both, give a conſiderable light to each other, and 
that ſeveral old Coins are like ſo many maps for 
explaining of the ancient Geography. But beſide: | 
the more ſolid parts of learning, there are ſever 
little intimations to be met with on Medals tha 


known which was the firſt of the Emperors tha 
wore a beard, or rode in ſtirrups, I might tun 
my ſcience into ridicule. Vet it is certai 
there are athouſand little impertinencies of this na 
ture that are very gratifying to curioſity, tho? peri 
haps not very improving to the underitandingW., 
To ſee the dreſs that ſuch an Empreſs delighte 
to be drawn in, the titles that were moſt agreeab 
to ſuch an Emperor, the flatteries that he lay mo 
open to, the honours that he paid to his chi Ry 
dren, wives, predeceſſors, friends or collegue n 
with the like particularities only to be met with ou 
Medals, are certainly not a little pleaſing to th 
inquiſitive temper which is ſo natural to the mis * 
of man. | 5 


Ir 


I declare to you, . ſays Cyuthio, you have aſi 4 
nifſhed me with the ſeveral parts of knowledę re 
that you have diſcovered on Medals. I cod 
never fancy before this evening, that a Coin cou 
oy any nobler uſe in it than to pay a recku 
ng. e 


to 
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ers, pere is ſtill an advantage to be drawn from Me- 

Als, which I am ſure will heighten your eſteem 


. Ir them. It is indeed an uſe that no body has 
aug 
d in 
and Maitted it, without conſidering it in its full latitude, 
for ght and extent. Not to keep you in ſuſpence, 


14 ſthink there is a great affinity between Coins and 
veri 


* uch nearer related than the world generally 
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You have not heard all yet, ſays Philauder, 


therto dwelt upon. If any of the Antiquaries 
ave touched upon it, they have immediately 


oetry, and that your Medalliſt and Critic are 


agines. A reverſe often clears up the paſlage 
an old poet, as the poet often ſerves to unrid- 
e a reverſe. I could be longer on this head, 
t I fear I have already tired you. Nay, ſays 
ugenius, ſince you have gone ſo far with us, 


Fe mult beg you to finiſh your lecture, eſpecial- 


ſince you are on a ſubject, that I dare promiſe 
du will be very agreeable to Cynthio, who is ſo 
ofeſſed an admirer of the ancient poets. I muſt 

ly warn you, that you do not charge your 
oins with more uſes than they can bear. It is 
enerally the method of ſuch as are in love with 
ay particular ſcience to diſcover all others in it. 


al ho would imagine, for example, that archite- 
ITN V2 
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e miu 
u his reaſons, ſuch as they are, why a go 
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jure ſhould comprehend the knowledge of hiſto- 
ethics, muſic, aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, 
ayſic and the civil law? Yet Vitravims will give 
ar- 
itect is maſter of theſe ſeveral arts and ſciences. 
re, ſays Cynthio, Martial had never read Vitru- 


when he threw tke Cryer and the Architect 
to the ſame claſs. = | i 


Dari ſi puer ingent videtur 
Preconem facias vel architectum. 
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If of dull parts the ſtripling you ſuſpect, 

A herald make him, or an architect. 2 
But to give you an inſtance out of a very cele 
brated Accourſe on poetry, becauſe we are or 5 
that ſubje&, of an author's finding out imaginar) * 
beauties in his own art. I have obſer. 
Voſſius de ved, ſays he, (ſpeaking of the natur! 
viribus propenſion that all men have to num 
Rythmi. bers and harmony) that my barber ba 
, often combed my head in Dadtyls ani 
Spondees, that is, with _— rotes and a lon i 
one, or with two long ones ſucceſſively. Nay, ſay 
he, I have known him ſometimes run even mi 
Pyrrhichius's and Anapoſias's. This you wil 
think perhaps a very extravagant fancy, but I mul 
own 1 ſhonld as ſoon expect to find the — » 

in a Comb as Poetry in a Medal. Before I en 
deavour to convinceyou of it, ſays Philander, I mul 
confeſs to you that this ſcience has its viſionaric 
as well as all others. There are ſeveral, for exam 
ple, that will find a myſtery in every tooth «a 
Neptune's trident, and are amazed at the wiſdos 


of the ancients that repreſented a thunder- bo 1 
with three forks, ſince, they will tell you, n 
thing eould have better explained its triple qual 

ty of piercing, burning and melting. L have ſec 

a long difcourſe on the figure and nature of horn 

to ſhew it was impoſſible to have found out a fitte , 
emblem for plenty than the Cornu- copiæ. Theſe =. 


a ſort of authors who ſcorn to take up with a» 
' pearances, and fancy ah interpretation vu 
When it is natural. at could have been moi 
proper to ſhew the beauty and. friendſhip of th 
three Graces, than to xepreſent * 3 
| ; wi 
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itt together in a kind of dance? It is thus they 

ways appear in ancient ſculpture, whether on 

»  KMicdals or in Marble, as I doubt not but Horace 

"Wudes to deſigus of this nature, when. he de- 
cel Fibes them after the fame manner. | 


e 0 — —Gratia, 

nary Junctis nuda ſororibus : 

- , = -—Segreſque nodum ſolvere Gratie.. 

cura 

um The Siſter-Graces hand in hand 

r by Conjoin'd by love's eternal band. 

— Wvcral of your Medalliſts will be here again a- 


10 niſned at the wiſdom of the ancients, that knew 
ia v to couch ſuch excellent Precepts of morality 


10 der viſible objects. The nature of Gratitude, 
Sew y will tell you, is better illuſtrated by this 
mul ele device, than by Sezeca's whole book 


7 IF Bereficiis. The three Graces teach us 
ee things. I. To remark the doing of a cour- 


[ mu e. II. The return of it from the receiver. 
marie gg. The obligation of the receiver to acknow- 
4 Woe it. The three Graces are always hand in 


n 82d, to ſhow us that theſe three duties ſhould be 
iſdon er ſeparated. They are naked, to admoniſh-: 
er- bo chat Gratitude ſnould be returned with a free 
, nei open. heart; and dancing, to ſhew us that 
qual virtue is more active than Gratitude. May 
þ * we here ſay with Lucretius? | 


a fitte M bene TH eximie quanquam diſpoſta ferantur, 
eſe a q ant long tamen a vera ratione repulſa. 

—— wm eaſy thing, ſays Eugenius, to find out 
n mon sns that never entered into the thoughts of the 
"of prior ar the coiner. 1 date ſay, the fame 
ted av B 3 Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality 
on the three naked Siſters dancing hand in hand, 
would have found out as good a one for i 
them, had there been four of them fitting at: 
_ diſtance from each other, and covered from head 
to foot. It is here therefore, ſays Philande, 
that the old Poets ſtep in to the affiſtance of th 
Medalliſt, when they give us the fame thoug: i 
in words as the maſters of the Roman min 
have done in figures. A man may ſee a meta 
phor or an allegory in picture, as well as rea 
them in a deſcription. When therefore I con 
front a Medal with a Verſe, I only ſhew yo 
the ſame deſign executed by different hands, an 
appeal from one maſter to another of the ſan 
age and taſte. This is certainly a much ſur 
way than to build on the interpretations of ai 
author who does not conſider how the ancien 
uſed to. think, but will be till inventing myſt: 
Ties and applications out of his own fancy. 1 
make my ſelf more intelligible, I find a ſhietd of 
the reverſe of an Emperor's Coin, defigned as 
compliment to him from the ſenate of Rome. 
meet with the ſame metaphor in ancient poets t* 
expreſs protection or defence. I conclude then 
fore that this Medal compliments the Emper 
in the ſame fenſe as the old Romans did the 

Dictator Fabius when they called him the Buci 
ler of Rome. Put this reverſe now if you plei 
into the hands of a myſtical antiquary : He ſhi 
tell you that the uſe of the ſhield being to defer} 
the body from the weapons of an enemy, it ve! 
aptly ſhadows out to us the reſolution or co 
tinence of the Emperor, which made him prof 
to all the attacks of fortune or of pleaſure. 
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7 
rality Ne next place, the figure of the ſhield bein 
hand und it is an emblem of perfection, for Ariſtotle 
> fo s faid the round figure is the moſt perfect. It 
at: Wy likewiſe ſignify the immortal reputation that 
hea e Emperor has acquired by his great actions, ro- 
der Indity being an emblem of eternity that has nei- 
of t er beginning nor end. After this I dare not an- 
ough Per for the ſhield's convexity that it does not co- 
min Mr a myſtery, nay there ſhall not be the leaſt 
met; Ninkle or flouriſh upon it which will not turn 
ren ſome account. In this caſe therefore * Poe- 
con being in ſome reſpects an art of deſigning 
y yo. well as Painting or Sculpture, they may ſerve 
s, an Comments on each other. I am very well 
fan Pisfied, fays Eugenius, by what you have faid 
ſar this ſubject, that the Poets may contribute 
of the explication of ſuch reverſes as are purely 
xcienif pblematical, or when the perſons are of that 
my: dowy allegorical nature you have before men- 
_ "Ted, but 1 ſuppoſe there are many other re- 
eld d rſes that repreſent things and perſons .of a 
ed as re real exiſtence. In this caſe too, ſays Phi- 
me. der, a Poet lets you into the knowledge. of 
oets t evice better than a Proſe- writer, as his de- 
then riptions are often more diffuſe, his ſtory more 
mpen Wturally circumſtanced, and his language en- 
dithe hed with a greater variety of epithets : So that 
Bud u often meet with little hints and ſuggeſtions 
1 ple Poet that give a great illuſtration to the cu- 
Je ſu ms, actions, ornaments, and all kinds of Antiqui- 
defer that are to be met with on ancient Coins. I 
it ve. cy, ſays Cynrbio, there is nothing more ridicu- 
Jr C0! s than an Antiquary's reading the Greek or 
n prol f | N 
fig * Poems eft pictura loquax, 
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Latin Poets. He never thinks of the beauty of n: 
the thought or language, but is for ſearching in- Mt 
to what he calls the Erudition of the Author, 
He will turn you over all Virgil to find out the lh 
figure of an old Raſtrum, and has the greatelt 
eſteem imaginable for Homer, becauſe has given 
us the faſhion of a Greek ſcepter. It is indeed 
odd enough to conſider how all kinds of Readers 
find their account in the old Poets. Not only 
your men of the more refined or ſolid parts of 
Learning, but even your Alchymiſt and Fortune- 
teller will diſcover the ſecrets of their art in Ho- 
mer and Virgil. This, ſays Eugenius, is a pre- 
judice of a very ancient ſtanding. Read but PI A- 
zarch's diſcourſe on Homer, and you will ſee Wha) 
that the Iliad contains the whole circle of arts, 
and that Thales and Pythagoras ſtole all their 
philoſophy out of this Poet's works. One would 
be amazed to ſee what pains he takes to prove 
that Homer underſtood all the figures in Rhetoric, 
before they were invented. I do not queſtion, i 
ſays Philander, were it poſſible for Homer to read 
his praiſes in this Author, but he would be as 
much ſurprized as ever Monſieur Jordain Was 
when he had found he had talked Proſe all his 
life-time without ever knowing what it was. 
But to finiſh the task you have ſet me, we may 
obſerve that not only the Virtues, and the like 
imaginary perſons, but all the heathen Divinities 
appear generally in the ſame Dreſs among the Po- 
ets that they wear in Medals. I muſt confeſs, I 
believe both the one and the other took the Mode 
from the ancient Greek Statuaries. It will not 
perhaps be an improper tranſition to paſs from the el 


keathen gods to the ſeveral monſters of antiquity, 
2s 


a 
* 
in 
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g Chimeras, Gorgons, Sphinxes, and many others 
of at make the fame figure in verſe as on coins. 
in- t often happens too, that the Poet and the Se 
or. Mate of Rome have both choſen the ſame Topic 
the .$ o flatter their Emperor upon, and have ſome- 
teſt mes fallen upon the ſame thought. It is cer- 
en ain, they both of them lay upon the catch tor 
ced great action: It is no wonder therefore, that 
lers Whey were often engaged on one ſubje&, the 
nly Medal and the Poem being nothing elſe but oc- 
| of Paſional compliments to the Emperor. Nay, I 
ne- ueſtion not but you may ſometimes find certain 
He- PFaſſages among the Poets that relate to the par- 
Yre- Fular device of a Medal. 
lu- I wonder, ſays Eugenius, that your Medallifts 
ſee have not been as diligent in ſearching the Poets 
rts, s the Hiſtorians, ſince I find they are ſo capable 
heir pf enlightning their art. I would have ſome bo- 
uld y put the Muſes under a kind of contribution 
ove o furniſh out whatever they have in them that 
ric, Mears any relation ta Coins. Though they taught 
ion, s but the ſame things that might be learnt in 
read ther writings, they would at leaſt teach us more 
e as greeably, and draw ſeveral over to the ſtudy of 
was Medals that would rather be inſtructed in verſe. 
his han in proſe. | I am glad, ſays Philander, to 


was. ear you of this opinion, for to tell you truly, 
may Prhen I was at Rome, I took occaſion to buy up 
like nany Imperial Medals that have any affinity with 
ities Maſſages of the ancient Poets. So that I have by 
Po- ne a ſort of poetical Cath, which-l fancy I could 
8, I Mount over to you in Latin and Greek verſe,, 
Lode f you will drink a diſh of Tea with me to-mor- 
not ow morning, I will lay my whole collection 
the efore you. I cannot tell, ſays Cynthio, how the 
uity, 2 B 5 . Pocts 
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Poets will ſucceed in the explication of coins, v4 
which they are generally very great ſtrangers. * 
-2re however obliged to you for preventing u 
with the offer of a kindneſs that you might Wel 1 
imagine we ſhould have asked you. 
ur three friends had been ſo intent on thei x 
diſcourſe, that they had rambled very far ini 
the fields without taking notice of it. Philand. 
firſt put them in mind, that unleſs they turne 
_ gu ickly they would endanger being benight i 
heir converſation ran inſenſibly bo othe® 7 
aͤhecde but as I deſign only to report ſuch pan 
of it as have any relation to Medals, I ſhall lea: 1 
them to return home as faſt as they pleaſe, with 
vut troubling my ſelf with their talk on the will 
 thither, or with their ceremonies at parting. 
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w_ DIALOGUE ll. 

r inte | 

land: O OME of the fineſt treatiſes of the moſt po. 
turne 5 lite Latin and Greek writers are in Dialogue, 
enight lm as many very valued pieces of French, Itali- 


e Dialogue is half ended. To avoid the fault 
have found in others, I ſhall not trouble my 
f nor my Reader with the firſt ſalutes of our 
Mee friends, nor with any part of their diſcourſe 
oer the Tea-table. We will ſuppoſe the China 
mes taken off, and a Drawer of Medals ſupply- 
Ig their room. Philander, who is to be the He- 
Me in my Dialogue, takes it in his hand, and ad- 
Feſſing himſelf to Cynthio and Eugenius, I will 
rſt of all, ſays he, ſhow you an aſſembly of the 
Poſt virtuous Ladies that you have ever perhaps 
nverſed with. I do not know, ſays Cyntho, re- 
rrding them, what their virtue may be, but me- 
inks they are a little fantaſtical in their dreſs. 
Mou will find, ſays Philander, there is good ſenſe 
it. They have not a ſingle ornament that they 
Innot give a reaſon for. I was going to ask 
Pu, ſays Eugenius, in what country you find 
ede. Ladies. But I ſee they are ſome of thoſe 


D 1 imaginary 


o othe g, and ae appear in the ſame dreſs. I have 
ch pan H metimes however been very much diſtaſted at 
11 Ie is way of writing, by reaſon of the long Pre- 
„ witz ces and exordiums into which it often betrays 
he vi iin author. There is ſo much time taken up in 
r, AMcemony, that before they enter on their ſubject 
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| Firſt Series. ſomething bold and maſculine in 


he gives his Virtue. 
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36 Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſs i 
imaginary perſons you told us of laſt night that 
inhabit old Coins, and appear no where elſe but 
on the reverſe of a Medal. Their proper coun- 
try, ſays Philander, is the breaft of a good man: 
for I think they are moſt. of them the figures of 
Virtues. It is a great compliment methinks to 
the ſex, ſays Cynthio, that your Virtues are gene- 
— ſhown in petticoats. I can give no other 
reaſon for it, ſays Philander, but becauſe they 
chanced to be of the feminine gender in the learn- 

ed languages. Y.ou find however 


FiGURE 1. the air and poſture of the firſt figure, 
| which is that of Virtue her ſelt, 
and agrees very well with the deſcription we find 
of her in Silius Italic us. 4 
Virtutis diſpar Habitus, frons hirta, nec unquan Wk 
Compoſita mutata coma, flaws vultus, et ore 
Inceſſuque viro propior, lætique pudoris, be 
Celſa hameris, nivee fulgebat ſlamine palle. 
: Sil. t. L. 15. 1 
A different form did Virtue wear, 
Rude from her forehead fell th* unplaited hair, 
With dauntleſs mien aloft ſhe rear'd her head, 
And next to manly was the virgin's tread; , 
Her height, her ſprightly bluſh, the Goddeſs ſhow, WF 
And robes unſullied as the falling ſnow. 4 ® 
Virtue and Honour had their Temples bordering 
3 on each other, and are ſometimes bot li 
Fig. 2. on the ſame coin, as in the following 
= one of Galba. Silius Italicus makes 
them companions in the glorious equipage that 1 


[Virtu | 
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rirtus loquitur.] 
ecum Honor, es Laudes, et Leto Gloria viltn, 


Decus, et niveis Victoria concolor alis. Ibid. 


q that 1 
C but mM 
*0UN« 1 0 


man: 

es of Niriue beaks.] 

cs to With me the foremoſt place let Honour gain, 
gene- 1 Fame, and the Praiſes-mingling in her train; 
other Gay Glory next, and Victory on high, 


they Wuite like my ſelf, on ſhowy wings ſhall fr. 


earn- | 

vever s placido poſuere in pectore ſedem | 

ne in % 2 ones, hilariſque (tamen cum pondere) 
gure, Virtus. Stat. Sil. 1. 2. 
ſelt, 


find ne head of Honour is crowned with a Laurel, 
f 1 Martial has adorned his Glory after the fame 
Y Janner, which indeed is but another name fog. 

van > ſame perſon. 

e 

JF Mitte coronatas Gloria mæſta comas.. 


1 
. 15. = fays Haun, the Latins mean Courage by 
* gure of Virtue, as well as by the word it 
ar, „ Ah Conn was eſteemed the greateſt perfe- 
ead. ion among them, and therefore 4 under the 
.me of Virtue in general, as the modern Italians 
now. e the ſame name on the ſame account to the 
"$1 0wledge, of Curiolities. Should a Roman 
inter at preſent draw the pictute of Virtue, in- 
ering ad of the Spear and Paratonium that ſhe beats. 
Doi, old coins, he would. giye her a Buit in one. 
wing nd and a Fiddle in the other, 


lakes pe next, ſays Philander, is a Lady Fit. 3. 
Fa more peaceful I, and had 

Er Temple at Row 

irtus 
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| 


Salutato crepitat Concordia nidb. 4 


% 
* 
* 

1 


— 


= th 
She is often placed on the reverſe of an Impeti 
coin to ſhow the good underſtanding betwer if 
the Emperor and the Empreſs. She has alw 
a Cornu-copiæ in her hand, to denote that Plen' 
is the fruit of Concord. After this ſhort accou 
of the Goddeſs, I defire you will give me y 
opinion of the Deity that is deſcribed in the fo 
lowing verſes of Seneca, who would have h 
ropitious to the marriage of Jaſon and Cre 
e mentions her by her qualities, and not) 


N 


— — er. 
Martis ſanguineas que cohibet manus, 


" = dat belligeris fœdera gentibus, 


7 corn retinet divite copiam. Sen. Med. Act. K 


| 'Þ 
Who ſooths great Mars the warriour God, 
And checks his arm-diſtain'd with blood, 
Who joins in leagues the jarring lands, +8 
The horn of Plenty fills her hands. 


The deſcription, ſays Eugeniut, is a copy of th 
figure we have before us: and for the future, in 
ſtead of any further note on this paſſage, 
would have the reverſe you have ſhown us ſtamy 
ed on the ſide of it. The interpreters of SexeuY 
lays Philander, will underſtand the precedent ve 
ſes as a deſcription of Venus, though in my op: ll 
nion there is only the firſt of them that can apt!) 
relate to her, which at the ſame time agrees as we! 
with Concord: and that this was a Goddeſs "Y 

| uſe 
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15 ed to intereſt her ſelt in marriages, we may ſee 
b. te following deſcription. 


" 
mperi i Jamdudum poſte rechnis, 
xetwer RE Qneric Hymen thalamig intactum dicere carmen, 
alway 8 Oo vatem multere queat ; dat Funo verenda 
t Plent —— et inſigni geminat Concordia tædd. 
accou Seti Epithalamion. Silv. li. 1. 


* 3 Already leaning at the door, too long 


We , Sweet Hymen waits to raiſe the nuptial Son 
Cen Her ſacred bands majeſtick. Jano lende, 
not And. Concord with her flaming torch attends. 
Peace differs as little in her Dreſs Fre. 4. 
in her Character from Concord. You 
ay obſerve in both theſe figures that the Veſt 

gathered up before them, like an Apron, which 
. A0. Nu muſt ſuppoſe filled with fruits as well as the 
Act. Mornu-copiæ. It is to this part of the Dreſs, that. 
0d, bullus alludes. | | ; 


, 4 4. nobis, Pax alma, | veui, ſpicamque teneto, 
| bi Perfluat et pomis candidus ante ſinus. 

4 Kind Peace appear, 
7 of h And in thy right hand hold the Wheaten ear, 


ure, in 
Iage, 1 q 
ſtamp 
Seneca 
Nt ver 


From er lap th' o'erflowing fruits. ſhall 


D-udentins has given vs the ſame circumſtance in 
is deſcription of Avarice. 


1 opt A ds X 8 + 
a apt - 4varitia gremio præcincta capaci. 
as wel 1 oof | Prud. Pſychomachia.. 
E wh I - | : 
ul How 
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How proper the emblems of Plenty ate to Peace, i 
may be ſeen in the ſame Poet. * * 
Interèa Pax arva colat, Pax candida primim 
Dixit aratiros ſub juga curua boves ; [ 
Pax aluit vites, et ſuccos condidit uve, t 
Fanderet ut nato teſta paterna merum : 4 
Pace bidens vomerque vigent . 1 
238 I ̃ bbul. El. 10. Lib. 1 
She firſt, White Peace, the carth with ploug 
„ ä | 4 
And bent the oxen to the crooked yoxke/, 
Firſt rear*d the vine, and hoarded firſt with cal 
The father's vintage for his drunken heir. 3 


The Olive-branch inher hand is frequen touch [ | 
upon in the old Poets as a token of Peace. 1 
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Pace orare Mantttom_— Virg. En. 10. 6 1 


1 
1 


Ingreditar, ramumęue teneus popalaris Olive. 
v. Met. lib. 7. 7 5 
In his right hand an Olive - branch he holds. 
wo] — - frorem : A N 
 Tudomitam duramęque viri dæflectere meutem 
Piäatiſico ſermone parant, hoſtemque propiuſuum 
Orant Cecropiæ prelata fronde Minerve. 14 
. Luc. lib. 
To move his Haughty foul they try | 
Intreaties, and perſwaſion ſoft apply; Y 
Their brows Mi#zro2's peaceful branches wear, i 
And thus . in gentleſt terms they greet his ear. 
Mr . Rowe 2 
Which y 
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Peace F Ancient Medals. 4 
Mich by the way one would think had been 
Nen rather of an Attila, or a Maximin, than 
num , Cæſar. 

ou ſee Abundance or Plenty makes F 16. 5. 
me figure in Medals as in Horace. 


— een— mon tibi Copia , 
anabit ad plenum benigno 
ough. 1 honorum opulenta cornu. 


1 Hor. Lib. 1. Od. 17. 


| ere to thee ſhall Plenty flow 
h ca“ And all her riches ſhow, 
o raiſe the honour of the quiet plain. 
Mr. Creech. 


4b. 19 


_ we Compliment on this reverſe to Gordiauus 
is expreſſed in the ſame manner as that of 

* ; hy ace to Auguſtus. 

. 1 a Aarea fruges 

id, » aliam pleno diff udit Copia cornu. 3 
og, Hor. Epiſt. 12. Lib. 1: 


1 - Golden Plenty with a bounteous hand 
ich harveſts freely ſcatters o'er our land. 

” Mr. Creech... 

ann 


x ut to return again to our Virtues. Fic. 6. 
have here the picture of 8 
d was worſhipped as a Goddeſs among the 


ans. 


F 4 


| iF itn oblitus es at Dij meminerunt, meminit Fides.. 
ar. | Catul. ad Alphen.. 


"Mould fancy, from the following verſes of Vir. 
Chick gs. 
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gil and Silius Italicur, that ſhe was repreſente 0 
under the figure of an old woman. 1. 


72 
* 


Cana Fides, et Veſta, Remo cum fratre Quirin 
Jura dabun :. Virg. En. Lib. 
Then baniſh'd Faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn, 
And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain = 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force - 
ſtrain. Mr. Drydii 


of, 


—— — ed limma ſanctæ 


Tendebat Fidei, ſecretaque pectora tentat. 
' Arcanis dea lata, polo tum forte remoto . 
Cœlicolum magnat volvebat conſcia curas. | 


Ante Jovem generata, decus divumque hon 'D I 
numque, B 
Qua fine non tellus pacem, non æquora norunt, I 
Juſtitiæ conſors —— — Sil. It. Lib. 
He to the ſhrines of Faith his ſteps addreſt. 
She, pleas'd with ſecrets rowling in her breal'8 
Far from the world remote, revolv'd on high 
The cares of gods, and counſels of the k). 
Ere Love was born ſhe grac'd the bright abode I 5 
Conſort of Juſtice, boaſt of men and gods; 
Without whole heavenly aid no peace below 
The ſtedfaſt earth, and rowling ocean know. 
Fic. 7. There is a Medal of Heliogabali 
| inſcrib'd FIDESS EXERCITUuS 
that receives a great light from the precedin 
verſes. She is poſted between two military EH 
figns, for the good quality that the Poet aſcribe 1 
> | N 6 99 
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ſents 4 er of preſerving the publick peace, by keeping 

army true to its Allegiance. 

fancy, ſays Eugenius, as you have diſcovered 
age of this imaginary Lady from the deſcrip- 
that the Poets have made of her, you may 
0 too the colour of the Drapery that ſhe wore 
e old Kowar paintings, from that verſe in 

ace, | 
1 


Fes et allo rara Fides colit | 
lata panno —— — Hor. Od. 35. Lib. t. 


Hl ; . . | * — 
Pore Hope and Friendſbip cloath'd in White, 
attend on the. — Mr. Creech. 


4 Wc would think, ſays Philander, by this verſe, 
on Hope and Fidelity had both the fame kind of 
Mess. It is certain Hope might have a fair pre- 


run, ee. to White, in alluſion to thofe that were 
Lib 8 didates for an employ. . 

© = — quem dcin biamem 
breat erat ambitio — Perſ. Sat. 5. 
1 ad how properly the Epithet of Rara agrees 
— 4 n her, you may ſee in the tranſpa- 

4s: cy of the next figure. She is here Fi. 8. 
elow led in ſuch a kind of Veſt as the 

8 ins call a Multicium from the fineneſs of its 


ſſue. Your Roman Beaus had their ſum 
a of ſuch a light airy make. 


in em tenuet decuere togæ r capilli. 
ry EU Hor. Ep. 14. Lib. 1. 
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97 
I that loved ——— po 
Curl'd powder'd locks, a fine and gawdy gow 
Mr. Creed 1 
Jremember, ſays Cynthio, Juvenal rallys Cre 
- M7 
cus, that was otherwiſe a brave rough fellow, vo 
xy. handſomely, on this kind of garment. 1 


Dp 
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— — — — ſed quid 
Non facient alij cum tu multitia ſumas, = 
Cretice ? et hanc veſtem populo mirante pero: 
In Procalas et Pollineas. — — Juv. Sat. 
Acer et indomitus Libertatiſque magiſter, I 
Cretice, pelluce— ll 


— — Nor, vain Metellas, ſhall 7 
From Rome's Tribunal thy harangues rer 1 
*Gainſt harlotry, while thou art. clad fo thin, 
That thro? thy Cobweb- robe we ſee thy skin, 
As thou declaim'ſt — r. Tau 
 Ean'ſt thou reſtore old manners, or retrench 
Rome's pride, who com'ſt tranſparent to t 
Bench? | Ide Mn c 


But pray what is. the meaning that this tran 
parent Lady holds up her train in her left hand 
tor I find your women on Medals do nothing 
without a meaning. Beſides, I ſuppoſe there 
a moral precept at leaſt couch'd under the figu 
ſhe holds in her other hand. She draws bad 
her garment, ſays Philander, that it may not in ll 
cumber her in her. march. For. ſhe is al war 
drawn in a poſture of walking, it being as nau 
ral for Hope to preſs forward to her proper o 
jects, as for Fear to fly from the. Ml 


] 
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canis in vacuo leporem cum Callicus arvo 


4 K * dit, et hic prædam pedibus petit, ille ſalutem: 
er in-bhæſuro ſimilis, jam jamque tenere 

Cre erat, et eætento ſtringit veſtigia roſtro; 

W, i er in ambiguo eſt an ſit comprenſus, et ipſis 


orſibas eripitur, entiaque ora reliuquit: 
deus et 3 1 bo ſpe 8 illa _ 
MW De Apol. et Daph. Ov. Met. Lib. x. 
when th' impatient Greyhound ſlipt from far 

Sar. ond«s o'er — to catch the fearful Hare, 
e in ber ſpeed does all her ſafety lay: 

Ind he with double ſpeed purſues the prey; 
'er-runs her at the ſitting turn, and licks 

is chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix: 
Wc ' (capes, and for the neighb'ring covert ſtrives, 

Ind gaining ſhelter doubts if yet ſhe lives: — 
skin, ch was the od, and ſuch the flying fair, 
. Tat "8 e, urg'd by F car p her teet did ſwittly move, 
-ench t he more ſwiftly who was urg'd by Love. 
to 1v | s . Mr. Dryden. 


beautiful ſimilitude is, I think, the prettieſt 
trau lem in the world of Hope and Fear in extre- 

. A flower or bloſſome that you ſee in the 
hand is a proper ornament for Hope, ſince 
here are theſe that we term in poetical language 


figun e lopes of the year. 
s bach I 
not in re novo, tunc herba wmitens, et roboris expers 
al wan ger et inſolida eſt, et Spe delectat agreſtes. 


5 nat} nid tum florent flerumque coloribus almus 


det ager =— — Ov. Met. Lib. 13. 


he green-ſtem grows in ſtature and in ſize, 
t only feeds with Hope the Farmer's ** 
6 Then 


7 
- . 
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Then laughs the childiſh year with flow 
crown'd, 1 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around. 
Mr. Pha 
The ſame Poet in his De faſtis, ſpeaking of . 
Vine in flower, expreſſes it 
In ſpe vitis er Ov. de Faſt, Liv i 
Fic. 9. The next on the Liſt is a Lady off 5 
| contrary character, and therefore in 
quite different poſture. As Security is free from 
purſuits, ſhe is repreſented leaning careleſly on 
pillar. Horace has drawn a pretty metaphor frc uf b 
this poſture. | 7 


7 
iy F 1 2 


\ 


Nullum me a labore reclinat otium. 4» 
No eaſe doth lay me down from pain. ; 1 5 
r. Cree 


She reſts her ſelf on a pillar, for the ſame real , 
as the Poets often compare an obſtinate reſo 
tion or a great firmneſs of mind, to a rock . 
is not to be moved by all the aſſaults of win 
Or Waves. 9 


1 
* g 4 
= * 7 
f b n 


1 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyrauni, 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 1 
Dux mquiete turbidus Adriæ, c. H 
The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, Y F 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, "of 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their {ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous = ll 


* 


a 


” 
+. 
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he tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

ad the ſtern brow and the harſh voice defies, 
\nd with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 


dt the rough whirlwind that deforms 
ia's black gulf. Cc. Mr. Creech. 


apt to think it was on Devices of this na- 
hat Horace had his eye in his Ode to Fortune. 
certain he alludes to a pillar that figured 


dy 9 ſecurity, or ſomething very like it; and till 
en dody finds out another that will ſtand better 
rom Place, I think we may content our ſelves 
Iv on this before us. 
Y og 
* fa Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe 

I que genteſque et Latium ferox, 


¶Negumque matres harharorum, et 

. Parpurei metuunt tyranni: 
arioſo ve pede proruas 
item columnam; neu populus frequens 
A arma ceſſantes, ad arma 


> real Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

reſo} Ad Fortunam. Hor. Lib, x, Od. 35. 
k thi | 

* wii o thee their vows rough Germans pay, 


o thee the wandring Scythiaus bend, 

hee mighty Rome proclaims a friend: 

And for their Tyrant ſons 

'The barb'rous Mothers pra 

o thee, the greateſt guardian of their Thrones, 


HOT hey bend, they vow, and (till they fear, 
Leſt you ſhould kick their Column down, 
iſt, And cloud the glory af their Crown; 

They fear that you would raiſe 
5 The 


+ 


1 
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The lazy crowd to war, —_ 
And break their Empire, or confine their pri 
| Mr. Cree I 

I muſt however be ſo fair as to let you know til 
Peace and Felicity have their pillars in ſeve 4 
Medals as well as Security, ſo that if you do 
like one of them, you may take the other. 
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'F16. 10. The next Figure is that of Ch 
zy, who was worſhipped as a 6 
-deſs, and had her Temple. 2 
— — —deinde ad ſuperos Aſtrea receſſit 
Hac comite, atque _ — fugere ſorore:. 
e pudicitia. Juv. oat. 


At length uneaſy Juſtice upwards flew,'| 

And both the Sitters ro the Stars withdrew. ll 

| Mr. Dry" 

Templa pudicitiæ quid opus ſtatuiſſe puellit, 

RY: — nuptæ adler eſſe licet? id. Lib ll 
Since wives whate'er they pleaſe unblam'd can 

Why rear we uſeleſs Fanes to Chaſtiry? ? 


o 
1 


How her poſture and dreſs become her, you a b 
ſee in the following verſes. u 


Ergo ſedens velat vultuc, obnubit ocellos | 
Ifta verecund: ſigua Pudoris erant. Alu 


She ſits, her viſage veil'd, her eyes conceal * 2 
By marks like theſe was Chaſtity reyeal'd. r 
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prockl vitte tennes, inſigne pon, | 

Unequetegit medios inſtita 1 94 
LOT | Ov. de Art. Aman. 


ti 4 » 7 0 | 8 
ſe re — frontem limbo velata pudicam. 
do n | Claud. de Theod. Conf. 


ce! ye ſmooth fillets on the forehead 
bound, | A O13) 
Poſe bands the brows of Chaſtity ſurround, 
her coy Robe that lengthens to the ground. 
repreſented in the habit of a Romas Matron. 


tronæ præter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 


88 era, ni Catia eſt, demiſſa 7 0 tegenti s. 

1 / 46 WE" RON BRten. LD? fx 

W. _— OE 3 5 — 8 a 8 oo ln 

Dry des, a Matron's face is ſeen alone,; 

_ AKate's, that female bully of the town, 0 

lis, ar the reſt is cover'd with a gown. 

Lib e, Mr. Creech. 
Catia eſt, ſays Cynthio, is a beauty un- 

* % mol of 9e al Satyriſts. * 


new how to ſtab with addreſs, and to give 
dun it where he was leaſt expected Boilean 
uy F Icely imitated him in this, as well as his o- 
aauties. But our Eugliſo Libellers are tor 
2 man down: right, and for letting him ſe 
fſtance that he is to look for no mercy. 


Wu o you, ſays Exgenras, I have often admi- 


piece of art in the two Satyriſts you men 


1 , and have been ſurprized to meet with a man 


E 
* 


atixe that I never in 1e leaſt expected to 
L. Il. — find 
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50 Dialogues upon the Vſefulneſ+ Þ 
find there. They have a particular way of hiding 
their ill- nature, and introduce a criminal rather t 
illuſtrate a precept or paſſage, than out of am 
ſeeming deſign to abuſe him. Our Exgliſp Poem 
on the contrary ſhow a kind of malice prepenſ: 
in their Satires, and inſtead of bringing in the per. 
ſon to give light to any part of the Poem, le 
you ſee they writ the whole Poem on purpoſe u 
abuſe the perſon. But we muſt not leave te 
Ladies thus. Pray what kind of head+dreſs i Ma 
that of Prezty? _ 10118 l 0 +510 i: 
As Chaſtity, ſays Philander, appears in the habt 
of a Romas matron, in whom that Virtue was ſup nn! 
poſed to reign in its perfection, Pie 
F16. 11: wears the dreſs of the V eſtal Virgins, wo 
| . _  werethegreateſt and moſt ſhining exam 
ples of it. Vittata Sacerdos is you know an Expreſ 
ſion among the Latin Poets. Ido not queſtion bu if 
you have ſeen in the Duke of Horence's gallery 
beautiful antique figure ofa woman ſtanding befor 


an Altar,which ſome of the Antiquaries call a Pie» 
and others a Veſtal Virgin. The woman, 0 be 


[ 


and fire burning on it, are ſeen in marble exact I 
as in this coin, and bring to my mind a part of 
ſpeech that Religion makes in Phæarus's fables. 
5 E R en O03 on 
Sed ne iguis noſter facinori præluceat, 70 
l 12D : : =. 
Per quem verendos excolit Protas deos. \ B 
> Calle 1 > Fab. 10. Li. 


1 
” 
4 W 


It is to this Goddeſs that Szatizs addreſſes him 

ſelf in the following line. 
Summa deum Pietas! cujus gratiſſima cis i 
Nara 'profanatas iuſpectant numuna terras;. a. 
Hut vittata comam, niueague infgus amictu, 


4 


| 
«all 
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r adbuc preſers, nullague expulſa nocemum 
am de rudes populos atque aurea regna colebas, 
— but exequits ades, et lugentiſ Hetruſci 
enſ. ue pros fletus, Tanda! aque lamina terge. 


Statius Silv. Li. 3. 


per. | 

» let ef of the Skies, celeſtial _ 
ſe i ode god-head, priz'd by thoſe of heavenly 
2 the U birth, wrt © 2: 3247 1541 
1s ü ists rare theſe tainted realms of Earth, 
ain thy milk-white veſt, to ſooth my friend, 
habt h holy fillets on thy brows deſcend, 


Piet) ce unpoliſh'd, and a golden age, 
WhO eld thee frequent. Once more come below, 
xam- in the ſoft ſolemnities of wo 


ee, thy own fletraſcas waſtes the dap 
n bu ous grief; and wipe his tears away. 


ler) Mov RPE ee 

— tte trunk ſhe holds in her left hand is the 

Piehſßß that you ſo often find among the Poets, 

Altach the frankincenſe was preſerv'd that Pi- 

act ere ſuppoſed to ſtrow on the fire. 

ius ſacerdoti cuſtodem thuris acerram. 
Ov. Met. Li. 13. 


tibi pro nato Plena dat letus acerrd 


chat our painters make of 
reſent. The ſcales ſhe carries in her hend 
{natural an emblem of juſtice, that Perſius 
ed them into an allegory to expreſs thedeci- 
right or 9 
2 


f e — M.anrt. Li. 4. Epig. 45. 
hin figure of Equity differs but Iit- Fig. 12. 
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of Eternity is each of theſe you may ſèe in 
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— — 


— grades |}. = 
Hoc puto non juſtumeſt, illud male, rectius 111 
Scis etenim juſtum geming ſuſpendere lance 
Ancipitis Libre. — —— —— 43 
85 Socrat. ad Alcibiad. Sat. 

4 


"4 
4 4 
* 


— — — Romans, know, 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 
This is not fair; nor profitable that: 
Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. 7 
But thou, no doubt, canſt ſet the buſineſs rig 


F C. 13. The next 1 I preſent you v 4 
is Eternity. She holds in her hl 
a globe with a Phenix on it. How proper at 


4 


following quotations. I am ſure you will pf 
don the length of the latter as it is not irmprof 
to the occafion, and ſhows at the ſame time 
great fruitfulneſs of the Poet's fancy, that col 


turn the ſame thought to ſo many different wil 


0 
* 


Hee Æterna manet, diviſque ſimillima formas 
Cri #eque principium eft uſquam, nec nis: 
n 8 

Sea fimilis toto remanet, perque omnia par cn 

de Rotunditate Corporum. Manil. L 

This form's eternal, and may juſtly claim A 

A: god-like nature, all its parts the ſame ; 
Alike, and equal to its ſelf tis found, 

No end's and no beginning in a round 4 


4 
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A ought can moleſt its Being, nought controul, 


| iu ca this cnobles, and confines the whole. 
= | 7 Mr. Creech. 


volucer ſuperis : Stellas qui vividus equat 

and, membriſque terit redeuntibus æ vum. 

r pater eſt proleſque ſur, nulloque creante 
eritos artus fecunda morte reformat, 

petit alternam totidem per funera vitam. 


nium poſiture rogo, falſiſqne ſepulcbris 


$ rip le, habiture vices, qui ſepe renaſci 
ht: %, propriogue ſoles pubeſcere letbo. — 


ex, hæreſque tui“ quo ſolvimur omnes, 
Dry i ſuppeditat wires, prebetur origo 
= cnerem, moritur te non pereante ſeuectus. 
0 ui guodcungne fuit. Te ſecula teſte 
a revolvuntur: naſti quo tempore pontus 
lerit elatas ſcopulis ſtagnautibus undas: 
is Phaetonters erroribus arſerit annus. 


111 pan clades Te nulla rapit, ſoluſque ſuperſtes 
proc a mitatellure manes, nou ſtamina Parcæa 
ime Te aura legunt, non jus habuere nocendi. 
at col de Phoenice. Claud. 
It Wi | 

godlike bird! whoſe endleſs round of years 
5110 laſts the ſtars, and tires the circling ſpheres ;,— 
inis: ot by none himſelf, begetting none, 


of himſelf he is, and of himſelf the ſon; 
lte in fruitful death renews its date, 
l. L kind deſtruction but prolongs his fate. — 


hou, ſays he, whom harmleſs fires ſhall burn 
um age the flame to ſecond youth ſhall an, 
e; intant's cradle is thy fun'ral urn. — 


WP ic- happy Phovix! Heav'n's peculiar care 
made thy ſelf = ſelf's ſurviving heir. B 
#* ? 
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By Death thy deathleſs vigour is ſupply'd, 
Which ſinks to ruine all the world beſide. WF 
| Thy age, not thee, affiſting Ph bu burns, 
And vital flames light up thy fun'ral Urn 
Whate'er events have been thy eyes ſurvey," 
And thou art fix'd while ages roll away. 
Thou faw'ſt when raging ocean burſt his bf 
O'er-top'd the mountains, and the earth (on 
ſpread; 1 

When the raſh youth inflam'd the high aboé 
Scorch'd. up the skies, and ſcar'd the _ 2 
Gods. : | © 
When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain 
Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reig 
Fate's tyrant laws thy happier lot ſhall bull 
Baffle deſtruQion, and elude the grave. 
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The circle of rays that you ſee round the he; 50 F 
"the Phenix diſtinguiſh him to be the bird au 
ſpring of the Sun. 1 Bo 


Solis avi ſpecimen —— 9 
Una co reparet ſeque ipſa reſeminet ali ._ 
Aſſyrii hanica vocant: non fruge neque h 
Sed Tharis lacrymis, et ſucco vivit amomi. 
Hec ubi quinque ſue complevit ſecula vitæ, 0 
Iicis in ramis, tremulæve cacumiue palmæ, 
Unguibus et duro ſibi nidum conſtruit ore: 
uo fimul ac caſias, ac nardi lenis ariſlas | 4 
uaſſaque cum fulva ſubſtravit cinnama my 
Se ſuper imponit, finitque in odoribus evan 
Inde ferunt totidem qui vivere debeat anni 
Corpore de patrio par vum phenica renaſci. 
Cum dedit buic ætas vires, onerique ferend 
Ponderibus nidi ramos leuat arboris , = 
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| tque pins cunaſque ſuas, patriumgueſepulcrum, 
rie leves anras Hyperionts urbe potitus 


rns, Lone | he v 
| res ſacras Hyperionis æde reponit. 

= 10 in 7 Ov. Met. Li. 15. 
ay 1 mT itanins ales. Claud. de Phænice. 


th From himſelf che Phenix only ſprings : 
it,: born, begotten by the parent Flame, 
which he burn'd, another and the ſame. 


dea no not by corn or herbs his life ſuſtains, 
t the ſweet eſſence of Amomum drains : 
main Ind watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
reign nie yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
11 br (his five centuries of life fulfill'd ) 

„o neſt on oaken boughs begins to build, 


=: trembling tops of Palm, and firſt he draws 

e plan with his broad bill and crooked claws, 

ture's artificers; on this the pile 

form'd, and riſes round; then with the ſpoil 

Cala, Cynamon, and ſtems of Nard, 

or ſoftnels ſtrew'd beneath) his fun'ral bed is 

er ECL 95 

ze bel ra! and bridal both; and all around 

oj, e borders with corruptleſs Myrrh are crown'd, 
this incumbent; till ætherial flame 


. on ; 
— ca catches, then conſumes, the coſtly frame; 
re : nſumes him too, as on the pile he lies; 
zas eliv d on odours, and in odours dies. 


An Infant-Phenix from the former ſprings, 
s father's heir, and from his tender wings 

jakes off his parent duſt, his method he purſues, 
ad the ſame leaſe of life on the ſame terms 


1a in "Ih 
E Uun. 9 
anno * 


a (1. bo 4 
wo . 0 © 
1e, en grown to manhood he begins his reign, | 


d with tiff pinions can his flight ſuſtain, 
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. i 


He lightens of its load the reg, that bore ll 


His father's royal cee before, 


e 


| Seeks the Sun's city, and his ſacred church, 


And decently lays down his burthen in 
porch, Mir. O 


Je ubi fœc undd reparavit morte uventam, 


Et patrios idem cineres, collectaque portat 


ks 


enix procedit ab Euro: 


'v - 
* - 


Uaguibus ofſa 755 Nilique ad littora tenden | 


Unicus extremo | 
Conveniunt Aquile, cunctæque ex. orbe volus 
Ut: Solis mirentur avem — —— 


Claud. de land. Stil. L 
So when his parent's pile hath ceas'd to bur 


Tow'rs the young Phenix from the teemingy 


And from the purple eaſt, with pious toi! 
Bears the dear reliques to the diſtant N/e; 


Himſelf a ſpecies | Then, the bird of Jove, 


The gay harmonious train delighted gaze, 


Crowd the proceſſion, and reſound his prail UI | 
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his (with pious cats 
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And all his plumy nation quit the grove; # 
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The radiated head of the Phenix gives us , 


meaning of a paſſage in Auſonius, which I 


formerly ſurprized to meet with in the deſc: 


4 ” 4 
1 n 


tion of a Bird. But at preſent T am very well 
tified the Poet muſt have had his eye on the 
re of this Bird in ancient ſculpture and pi 


ing, as indeed it was impoſſible to take it fi 
the He. FO 


F ' PF 
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Ter nova Neſtoreos implevit purpura fuſur, 


Et toties terno corniæ vivacior ævo, 
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„„ novies tern glomerantem ſecula tracts 
rut æripedes ter terno Neſtore cervi, 

s quorum etates ſuperat Phœbeijus eſcen, 
m novies ſenior Gangeticas anteit ales, 
cinnameo radiatus tempora nido. 


Auſon. Eidyll. I. 


_ T7777 naked oculi jubar. (gnens ora 
un, eit bonos, rutilo cognatum vertice ſidus 
at 


lis criſtatus apex, e ren rr 
74% | ce ſecat — — laud de Phæn. 
ro: 
volu' fiery eyes ſhoot forth a glitt'ring ray 
4 d round his head ten thouſand glories play: 
ph, on his creſt, a Star celeſtial bright 


til. | 
Figes 2 ae with s piercing light. 15 


) wt 


ws . Procul i ignea: lucet. . 

* Pp ea redolent. tui cinnama buſti. 

5 ab] Cl. de laud. Stil. L. 2. 
e; : have a mind to compare this ſcale of Be- 


ich that of Hleſiod, [ ſhall Lig it you in A 
prai ; ation of that Poet. | 


141171 © 


F bins aecibi e novel Pr 


| vhs 4 is annds 
2 ſeneſcentum quos Impter vita virvrum. 


deſc novies ſaperat vivendo  garrula Cornix : 
well ter egreditur cornicis fecal ceruut. 

1 the £4 cervum ter vincit Corvus ateillum 
id pal ca: novies Pbœniæ, reparabicis ales. 


.. * perpetus vin Prevertitis _. 4 
bo 1 's Si quarum laeiline 
12 
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i 


The utmoſt age to men the Gods aſſign 
Are winters three times two, and ten times nin 
Poor man nine times the pratin Dawes excel hi 
Three es "n= ogy the Deer's more 1 39 
br "> 5 
The Deer s full thrice the Raven's race outru 
Nine times the Raven Titan's feather'd ſon: $ 
Beyond his age, with youth and beauty crow * | 
The Hamadryads thine ten ages round: 
Their breath the longeſt is the Fates beſtow 
| And ſuch the bounds to mortal lives below.) at . 
1 | 
A man had need be a-geod Arithmetician, % Y 
Cyn:h10, to underſtand this Author's works. lf 


= | 
deſcription runs on like a Multiplication ay E. 


But methinks the Poets ought to have 11 


little better in tke calculations of a Bird's lei 1 
was probably of their ow n creation. 4 
We generally find a great confuſion in the i 1 

ditions of the ancients, ſays Phil 

F 16, 14. der. It ſeems to me, from the 1 
Medal, it was an opinion among thai 

that the Phoenix rene wel her ſelf at the e * 

of the great year, and the return of the Go 

Age. his opinion. I. find. ores upon ul 

eouple of lines i in. Claudian. 1 


Quicg uid ab externis ales lin agen bes 4 
C aig * referent e xordia ſæcli. 1 


Claud. de rapt. Prof. LY * 


1 


The perſon in the midſt of the-clrele is ſuppol 
to* be Jo ore by the Autbor that has publibY 
this Medal, but 7 ſhould rather take it for Wl 


We of Time. 8 n 


dl 
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atque Statue of Time, with a wheel or 
nin e of marble in his hand, as Seneca deſcribes 
co WS and not with a ferpent as he is generally re- 
en Mnted. | . 


utru — — properat curſa 

on: cs citato, volucrique die | 

Wi . a præcipitis volvitur anni. Herc. fur. AQ. 1. 
hw: 3 3 64 N ts i448 2 1 | — 

ow; „ Life poſts away, 

low. nd day from day drives on with ſwift career 
be wheel that hurries on the headlong year. 

2: 


ee circle of marble in his hand repreſents the 
Tu mon year, ſo this that encompaſſes him is a 
greener repreſentation of the great year, which 
life e whole round and comprehenſion of Time. 
wen this is finiſhed, the heavenly bodies 
ippoſed to begin their courſes anew, and to 
sere over again the ſeveral periods and divi- 
of years, months, days, &c. into which the 
year is diſtinguiſhed... 


n, it 
3 
8 

= 


conſumto, Magnus qui dicitur, anno | 
on ü /#s in antiquum venient vaga. ſidera curſum's 
 —” alia diſpaſiti fleterant. ob origine mundi. 
BW —_ - | Auſon. Eidyl. 18. 
JJ 


ven round the great Platonick year has turn'd. 
. LI their old ranks the wandring ſtars ſhall ſtand 
when firſt marſhall d'by th? Almighty's hand- 
m up therefore the thoughts of this Medal. 
inſeription teaches us that the whole deſign. 
| refer to the Golden Age which. it. lively re- 
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dut, and renewed Lag with the opening of 
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preſents, if we ſuppoſe the 9002 that encompd 
ſes Time, or if you, pleaſe 7 4 2 oY 6 
finiſhing of the great year; 

figures out the beginning of a new khong of tin 
So that the compliment on this Medal to the 9 "a 
peror Adrian, is jn all reſpects the ſame that /a 
gil makes to Polliv's fon, at whoſe birth he ſl 
poſes the annum magnus. or platonical. year en 


— 


1 
Golden Age. | 
Magnus ab FABLE „Alke naſcitur arch; 


2 redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna:y 


E. . me ca Ke Wer a F 
irg · < 


The time is come the Sibyl long foretold, | N 
And the bleſt maid reſtores tlie Age of Gon 
In the great wheel of Time before entolbd 
Now a new progeny f from Heay'n deſcendy frag 

ILA. Lauder 9 | 


— —— adeſt mundo dies 
Supremus ille, qui premat genus impium 
Coli ruind; rurſus ut flirpem'\novam — 
. Generet renaſcens melior: ut quoudam tulit 4 9H 
Juvenis teuente regna Saturno pol. 
bb it rt en. Oet. a 


—— The laſt great day is come, 
When earth and all her impious ſons ſhall 
Cruſht in the ruines of the falling sk, 


| A'Fious ods and 3 a barer ace, ; 2 | Z 


L « þ * 0 „ b Þ 
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mp ch 1 golden 2906 ſprung 
es il hen Saturn 'govern'd, and the — was 


an young. 

tink 4 
ci may compare the deſign. of this * if 
0 1 3 WE plcaſc, with one of Con/tanting, ſo far as, the 


P x is CONC d.in both. for the other 
YM we may — occaſion to Freak. of it in a- 


b Via. 15, figure. King of France's 
{ * is 


; e next figure ſhadows out Ezer- -'F16. 16. 
co us, by the Sun in one hand 

he Moon in the = ms which in the lan- 

> 'of. ſacred: poetry is 40. l long. as ths Sun and 

endureth. The beathens made choice of 


81 Lights as|apt-ſymbols-of:Ezernizy, becauſe, 
0 ary to. all fubiunary Beings, though. they 
50 to periſh every night, they renew themſelves 


[ morning. 


es Seide et redire. e 
obiſ cum ſemel occidit brevis lax 


px elt Per petua uns dormienda. '- Catul. 


je Sans ſhall often fall and riſe: 
when” the ſhort-liv'd mortal dies 
night eternal ſeals his eyes. 


ce, whether in imitation of Catutlus'or not, 


plied the ſame thought to the rag 
pour in the preg number. 


1 * l tamen coleris reparent c cal FE > 
* Nos ubi decidimas oy | 
Qu 


KR 
1 
bo 
x * 
_ 

= \ 


» 
%, 
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Qui pins Kneas, qus Tullus dives, et Ane 
Palos et nmbra ſumus. Hor. Od. 7. Li 


* v 
> 
* 


Each loſs the haſtning Moon repairs again. 3 f 
. But we when once our race is done, SB; 
. With Tullus and Anchiſe“ ſon, = 
(Tho! rich like one, like Yother good) 
| To dutt and ſhades, without a Sun, 


| Deſcend, and fink in dark oblivion's flood. 
| 5 Sir N. Ten 
| F 16. 17. In the next figure Eternity ſits 4 


ne a globe of the heavens. adorned vl 
.“ ſtars. We have already ſeen how proper an 

Wl! blem of Eternity the globe is, and may find mY k 
Mi duration of the ſtars made uſe of by the Poet 
i n expreſſion of what is never like to end. 

os | = 
Stellas qui vividat aquas 
Pn Oo nn. ol 
— — —Polus dum ſidera paſcet, 7 
Semper honos nomenquetuum laudeſque manel 


. — 
3 


e Lacida dum current auneſi fidera mundi, 5 ol 
ae, f + LEY: Sen. M0 | ' 
Vid, F 10. 13. I might here tell you that E 
: ty has a covering on her hn 

| becauſe we can never find out her beginnii 
SN | that her legs are bare, becauſe we ſee only, tl 
MU parts of her that are actually running on; tha 
eee fits on a globe and bears a ſcepter in her hand 
ſhew that ſhe is ſovereign Miſtreſs of all thig 
but for any of theſe aſſertions I have no war 
from the Poets. «nn 
= 


* = 


9 
2 
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u muſt excuſe me, if I have been longer | 
Li _— on ſuch a ſubje& as 
22 ity. The next you ſee is Vicko- FI. 18. 
ain. 5 6 hom the Medalliſts as well 
eets never fail to give a pair of wings. 


1 


1 i ipſa ſuis Ales Pickuria 2 _ 
e Claud. de 6. Conf. Honor. 
50d. 


lis volitat Vickoria pennis. Ov 


Tem 
fit WE -7vcis Vicłoria concolor alis. Sil. It. 
>d W x 


an e I palm branch and lawrel were both the re- 
find of Conquerors, and therefore no impro- 
rnaments for Videry. 


lente Victbris praemia palin: Ov. Met. 


A palme pretium Victoribus. Virg, En. 5. 
et, ir 
ane) ducibus letis aderis cum leta triumpbum 
LN. cauet, et longas viſent c — pompat. 


, 299 | | Apollo ad um. Oy. Met. 
ou ſhalt the Fe IRE adorn 5. 


20 I» du ſhalt returning Cæſar's triumphs 
er bel 3 then pomps ſhall. in a long. proceſſion. 8945 
1 *. 


cha of e way you. thay dave the lower plaits of 
Hand. rapery that ſeem to have gathered the wind. 
em. I have ſeen' abundance of antique fi- 
in Sculpture and Painting, with juſt the 


turn in * WF, bs of Wn. Veſt, 
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when the perſon that wears it is in a a poſture 


tripping forward. , L f 
Obviaque adverſas vibrabant flamina V eſtes, * 
pits 4 Ov. Met. LA * 
0 fled, Fe wind 4 


Increaſi ing ſp ſpread her fl Wing hair behind; A ' 
f * left her legs and t highs wu to view Et 


/ 2 = 


tenues fi unantur PAR a Id. 9 


It is worth while to compare this figure of 75 
ry with her Statue as it is — on a very ber 9 
tiful paſſage of Pradeitins. 


* ' 10 iP 
"# A * 4 . 9 5 


Non aris non farre mole Li Soria felix * 
Exorata veuit: labor impiger, aſpera virtus 
Lis animi, excellens ardor, violentia, cura, 
Hanc tribaunt, durum tractandis robur iu ar 1 06 
Que ſi defuerint bellantibus, aurea quamvis 
1 in templo rutilas Victoria piuna: 
Explices, et multis ſurgat jormata taleutis: al 
on. aderit veſtiſque offenſa. videbitur haſtis. g 
Quid miles Iregras diffſus wyribus optas | 
Irrita fœmiueæ tibrmet- ſolatia forme ?. 
Nunquam 2 legio ferrata puellan 0 
Vidit: anbelantum regeret quæ tela virorum. 
Fincend: ſuæris dominam * ſua dextra cuiqu 
Et Deus omnipotengs. Non FA crine, vir 
Nec nudo  [uſpenſa pede ede roph ige revinc ol 
| Nec 1umidgs Peat un veſiiza y apil las. J 
Prudentius Lofts. ym. Lü 


| Shall Pittary  ftitredted lend her 410 
For cakes 4 flower on ſmoaking Altars 
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olture| 4 br help from toils and watchings hope to find, 
n tte ſtrong body, and undaunted mind: 
eſe be wanting on th! embattel'd plain, 
eſter mac the unpropitious maid in van. 
et. Lid! eough in her marble temples taught to blaze 
a 4azling wings the —— dame diſplays, 
nd; many a talent in due weight was told 


3 


* 


viep, e fhape her God-head in the curious mould, 
Daa che rough ſoldier of himfelf deſpair, 
pvope for female viſions in the air? 
d. Li at legion ſheath'd in iron e er ſurvey d 
ir darts directed by this winged maid! 
of / tt thou the power that gives ſucceſs demand ? 
ry de Le th' Almighty, and thy own right hand; 
c the ſmooth Nymph, whoſe locks in knots 
—_ - are twin'd,, ooo 
.o bending ſhows her naked foot behind, 
ri, e girds the virgin zone beneath her breaſt, 
ra, from ber boſom heaves the ſwelling veſt. 
10 Ip bave here another Victory that F 1 C. 19. 
Ras 


= C/z:4ia had in his view when 
Wntions her wings, palm and trophy in the 
Wing deſcription. It appears on a Coin of 


SE. fte tine who lived about an age before Clau- 
/ And I believe we ſhall find that it is not the 
elan g iece of ant 


only of an oo ſculpture that this Poet has 
um. ptec out in his deſcriptions. -- 13 


bh. ; | 
Ws N cum totis exurgens ardua penis 
1a; ci ſacras Victoria panderet ædes, 
Ii viridi gandens, er amicke trophæit. 
| a Claud. de Lau. Stil. Li. 3. 
tars! On 


bh. 
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On all her plumage riſing, when ſhe threw * 
Her ſacred ſhrines wide-open to thy view, 0 


How pleas'd for thee her emblems to diſp 
With palms diſtinguiſh'd, and with trophic 


Flis., 20, The laſt of our imaginary 5 

| is Liberty. In her left hand ſhell 
ries the wand that the Latin call the Rude 1550 
Lindicta, and in her right the cap of Li 
The Poets uſe the ſame kinds of metapho ll 
expreſs Liberty. I ſhall quote Horace fo 
firſt, whom Ovid has imitated on the ſame on 
fion, and for the latter Martial. Ht 


4 


— nation jam rude queris 


bs p 
© .% 
1 
© \ * 


Mecenas iterum antiquo me includere lud 

| Hor. Lib. r. EN 

rardä vires minnente ſenects 
Me quoque donari jam rude tempus erar. 
| Ov. de Tr. Lib. 4. 


Quad te nomine jam tuo ſaluto WW 
Les regem, et dominum prius vocabam, 
Ne me dixeris eſſe contuma cen 
Totis pilea ſarcinis redemi. © - © —- 
: Mar. Lib. 2. Epig 4 | 
By thy plain name though now addreſt, ü 
Though once my King and Lord confeſt, 
Frown not: with all my goods I buy . 
The precious Cap of Liberty. 


4 . 


bh. 


Wl - 
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ot forbear repeating a paſſage out of Per- 
ays Cynthio, that in my opinion turns the 
Rf pl zony of making a Freeman very handſomely 
phi. ridicule. It ſeems the n Cap on 
ad and giving him a Turn on the heel were 
ry circumſtances. A Slave thus qualified 
eie a Citizen of Rome, and was honoured 
a name more than belonged to any of his 
ters, which Perſius has repeated with a 
acecal of humour. 9 


Ine 1 J 4 
hrewg * | 
1ew, ==—_ 


Hen ſteriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 
go facit hic Dama eſt, non treſſis agaſo, 
7, er lippus, et in tenui farragine menadax. 
+ ter it bunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 
„cu, Dama. Pape! Marco ſpondente, recuſas 
1. Eu cre in nxmmos ? Marco ſub Fudige palles:? 


fg £5 dixit, ita eſt: aſſigna, Marce, tabellas. 
IM > e mera libertas : hanc nobis pilea donant. | 
b. 4. 


at falſe Enfranchiſement with eaſe is found: 
—_—cs are made Citizens by turning round. 
w! replies one, can any be more free? 
8: <'s Dama, once a Groom of low degree, 
t worth a farthing, and a Sot beſide; _ ., 
true a Rogue; for lying's ſake he lyd: 
, with a Turn, a Freeman he became; 
Marcus Dama is his Worſhip's name. 


Epig od Gods! who wou'd refuſe to lend a ſum, 

3 wealthy Marcus ſurety would become! 

Pa arcus is made a Judge, and for a proof 
eln certain truth, he ſaid it, is enough. _ 

/ + Wüllſis to be prov'd; put in your claim; 


is clear, if Marcus has ubſcrib'd his name. 
y = This 
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This is true liberty, as I believe; * 
What farther can we from our Caps receive, "7 
Than as we pleaſe without controul to lv. 

Mr. Dry on 


Since you ink iven us the ceremony of the 
ſays Eugenius, I'll give you that of the * 
out of Claudian. Jevi fo 
Te faſtos ineunte quater, ſolleunia ludit 1 
Omina libertas. deductum Vindice morem ff 'Ouh 
Lex celebrat, famuluſque jugo laxatgs herili 
Ducitur, et rrato remeat ſecurior 22 1 
Triſtis conditio pulſata fronte recedit: 
| Tn civem rubuere gene, tergoque removit 
Verbera * 2 uria voti. BY 
Claud. de 4. Conf. H 
The brate ichn and the felix injuria, fays Cyn 
would have told us the name of the Avril 
though you had faid nothing of him. 8 
is none of all the Poets that delights ſo mueſſ 
theſe pretty kinds of contradictions as Claui 
He loves to ſet his Epithet at variance win 
ſubſtantive, and to ſurprize his Reader wit) 4 * 
ſeeming abſurdity. If this Poet were well 
mike one would find that ſome of his greay 
beauties as well as faults ariſe from the freqy 4 = 
uſe of this particular figure. * 


I queſtion not, ſays Philander, but you arc i 
by this time with the company of ſo myſterio 
ſort of Ladies as thoſe we have had before 3 
We will now, for our diverſion, entertain 
ſelves with a ſett of Riddles, and ſee if we | 
find a key to them among the ancient Poll 


e, Ancient Medals. 6g 


g ſt of them, ſays Cync bio, is Second Series. 
os under ſail, I ſuppoſe it has Fi. Wu 
Dil a metaphor or moral pre- 

% A r its cargo. This, fays Philander, is an 

c 


of Happineſs, as you may ſee by the in- 
NM tif dn it Gee in its ſails. We find the ſame 
co expreſs the ſame thought in ſeveral of 
ts: as in Horace, when e ſpeaks of the 
tion to be uſed in a = fortune, and 

n when he reflects on hi irrten. 


a4nguſtis 3 argue 
1 — ſapienter idem 
Wrahes vento nimum ſecundo 


rgida vela. Hor. Od. 10. Lib. 2. 


Fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 1 


Pa WD ſew a brave and preſent mind; 

TR when with too indulgent gales'. 
_ ſwells too much, then furl thy fails. 
T_m_ Mr. Creech. 
wit i et famæ quondam fulgore trabebar, 

r WII in tulit antennas aura "ORF, meas, 
vel Ov. de riſ. Lib. 5. El. 12. 
> Src Reo, von paucis quondam munitus amicis, 
freq TD flavit velis aura ſecunda men. 


1d: Epiſt. ex Ponto g. Lib. LY 


a the darling Theme of ev'ry tongue, 
are golden Idol of th" adoring throng ; ; 


orc i ded with friends, while Fortunes N 


tain 1 
we 
1t Po wy 


gales 
Wton'd auſpicious i in my Hvelling ſails. | 


ee the inetaphor i is the fame in the Verſes 
e Medal, with this diſtinction only, that 
the 


=. 
= A. 
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the one is in words and the other in fig 
The Idea is alike in both, though the manne 
repreſenting it is different. If you would ſee Wi 
whole Ship made uſe of in the ſame ſenſe bl 
old Poet, as it is here on the Medal, you n 1 

find it in a pretty Allegory of Seneca. | 


( 


Fata fs liceat mibi 

Frugere arbitrio meo, 
Temperem ⁊ephyro levi 

Vela, ne preſſe gravi 


* 


2 antenne tremants 
enis et modice finens 
Aura, nec — latus, N 
Ducat intrepi ratem. — 
Sen. OEdip. Chor. A 
My fortune might I form at will, 
My canvas Zephyrs ſoft ſhould fill 
With gentle breath, leſt ruder gales 
Crack the main-yard, or burſt the fails. 
By winds that temperately blow 
The Barque ſhould paſs ſecure and flow, 
Nor ſcar me leaning on her fide : b 
But ſmoothly cleave th* unruffled tide. 


After having conſidered the Ship as a Metaphqy 
we may now look on it as a Reality, and obſer . 
in it the Make of the old Roman veſſels, as ii 
are deſcribed among the Poets. It is carried 
by oars and ſails at the ſame time. | * 

| ul 


49 


Sive opus eſt velis miuimam bene currit ad aura 7 f 
Sive opus eſt remo remige carpit iter. 

: Oy. de. Triſ. Li. x, El. 

| Tl 7 


: * 4 
i», 
# 


ſe 5 a 


OU 7 


e deſcription of the Pilot,: 


ls. 
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op of it has oy: bend that —_ * f 
ion. 

bid. 14 1.1 f 


puppique re recurue. 
littora carve 
rant perpes —ͤä ſy— Virg. 
5 place 


, in the following quotatio 


bernator 1 Paliuurus ab ald. 
Do Virg. En. Li. 5. 


8 ingens a vertice pontus 
m Pers excutitur, prouu me magi er N 
d. En. Li. I, 


2 
in . — 
ras” bark, that bore the L. cian crew, | 
9 frid ſight). ev'n in the Hero's view, | 
= ſtem to ſtern, by waves was overborn ; 
embling Pilot from his rudder torn, 
eadlong bur d; Mr. Dryden, 

low, Ws 
- Se nemgue Menvuten, 


51 e ſat focidmque ſalutit, 
e præcipitem puppi deturbat ab alts: 
Id. En. 1s. H 


F. * 
2 1 
— 
! of 
4 
Fas 
; 72 
0 
* a 


ble 


etaphi | 
, obſerif 
s of others lives, By hi 
rried q ing rage,) and careleſs of his own: | 
embling dotard'to the deck he drew, 2 


wiſted 8 and overboard he threw ; ;,; 
lone, he ſciz'd the helm ſꝗð 
Ws „N Dryden 


" In * 
TY 


©; 'V 144 * 


| ber nac rector ſubit. 
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mong the Roman Catholics every veſſel is rec 


1 have mentioned theſe two laſt paſſa ©; ai 
Virgil, becauſe I think we cannot have ſo r 
an idea of the Pilot's misfortune in each of th# 
without obſerving the ſituation of his poſt, a; lll 
pears in ancient Coins. The figure you ſe: 

the other end of the {hip is a Triton, a man in 


upper parts, and a fiſh. below with a trumpe 


his mouth. Virgil deſcribes him in the ii 
manner on gne: of /Ezeas's ſhips: It was 
bably a comMon figure on their ancient ves 


for we meet with it too in Silius Italicus. 
i , 


Exterrens freta: cui laterum tenus hiſpidaii 
Frons hominem prefert, in priſtim deſinit all 
Sumen. ſemifero ſub pectore mur murat 85 
1 oe. Vir. En. Li 
The Tyros bears him, he; whoſe trumpetꝰs ol 
Old Otean's waves from ſhoreto-ſhore-rebo 
A hairy man above the waſte he ſhews, 
A Porpoiſe tail down from his belly gro 
The bilows murmur, which his breaſt oppo 
Ld. Lauder * Sun 


. Sand 7 TITS . 9 ; 
Ducitur et Libhæ Puppis fignata fig ur am 1 . 


Et Tritoh capti uus... Sil. It. Li * 


N $ u n AIRES; wal 
I am apt to think, ſays Eugenius, from cerlf | 1 
paſſages of the Poets, that ſeveral ſhips made d 
of ſome God or other for their guardians, % 


mended to the patronage of ſome particular ul 
To give you an inſtance of two or three. ug 

N "> 
Eſt mihi ſitque precor flave tutela Minerte of 
avis Ov. de Triſ. Li. 1. E 
N 
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| = ; 7+ 
ages Las bt . 
15 eie; erat ceſſæ pappis viciua Dione. 
e Sil. It. Li. 1 
f te 6 ee n 
t, 23% inn numen erat Libyce gentile carinæ, 


„2 
1 ſee Fo igeraque ſedens ſpe abat cœrula fronte. 


m in I Ibid. 

mp TN 3 
poop great Ammon Libya's god diſplay'd, 

oof F Me j front the nether flood ſurvey'd. 


7, ore of the Deity was very large, as I have 
| on other Medals as well as this you have 
us, and ſtood on one end of the veſſel 
patroniſed. This may give us an image 
vy beautiful circumſtance that we meet with 
Wuple of wrecks deſcribed by Silius Italicus, 
ſius. | 


"il Subito cum pondere vidtus 
ente mari ſubmergitur alvens undis. 

a virim criſteque, et merti ſpicula ferro 
leque Deum 7 70+ ok Sil. It. Li. 14. 


Wk by a weight ſo dreadful down ſhe goes, 
0'er her head the broken billows cloſe, 
ri ſhields and creſts float round the whir- 
V. ing floods. 

uſeleſs ſpears confus'd with tutelary Gods. 


ade c 
ans, 3% 
is rec 


ular Si bs ſo 


—trabe rupta Bruttia ſaxa 
dit amicus inops, remque omnem ſurdaque 
Vota | 
didit: Tonio jacet ipſe in littore, et und 
rtes de puppe Dei, jamque obvia mergis 
fa ratis laceræ-. Perſ. Sat. 6. 
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My friend is ſhipwreck'd on the Bratian (tral 
His riches in th* Ionian main are loft ; har 
And he himſelf ſtands ſhiv'ring on the coaſt li 
Where, deſtitute of help, forlorn and bare, lll 
He wearies the deaf Gods with fruitleſs pra 
Their images, the relicks of the wrack, il 


28 


: 


Torn from their naked poop, are tided bac“ 
By the wild waves; and rudely thrown aft 
Lie impotent, nor can themſelves reſtore. 
The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her open'd ſid 
And on her ſhatter'd maſt the Mews in 

umph ride. Mr. OY 


You will think perhaps I carry my conjediſ 
too far, if I tell you that I fancy they are tn_ 
kind of Gods that Horace mentions in his All: 


rical veſſel which was ſo broken and ſhattere 
pieces; for I am apt to think that integra y_— 
to the Gods as well as the lintea. wel 


— n tibi ſunt integra linte 
Now Dii, quos — 4 voce: — the 
Thy {tern is gone, thy Gods are loſt, ih 
And thou haſt none to hear thy cry, 
When thou on dang'rous ſhelves art toſt,⁵ 
When billows rage, and winds ar high. ei 

I. CR 


Since we are engaged ſo far in 


| Fis. 2. Roman ſhipping, ſays Philander, il 


here ſhow you a Medal that has o 
reverſe a Roſtrum with three teeth to it: we 
Silius's trifidum roſtram and Virgil's raſtriſaue 
dentibus, which in ſome editions is þ = 


1 
* 


FE 


=—_ 
= 
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*< Editor chuſing rather to make a falſe quantity 
60 inſert a word that he did not know the 


coal: ing of. Flaccus gives us a Roftram of the 
bare, make. 

is pr 

, 8 volat immiſſis cava pinus habenis 

| back WG ndizque ſalum, et ſpumas vomit ere trideuti. 
n a Val. Flac. Argon. Li. 1. 
ore. op-carpenter of old Kome, ſays Cyntbio, 
d 10 not have talked more judiciouſſy. "1 am 
mig ie we let you alone, you will find out eve- 
Dr coi nk and rope about the veſſel among the La. 
_— - Smeg us now, if you pleaſe, go to the 


* 


are e next, ſays Philander, is a pair of | 
s Alle 1 0 which — meet with on = ig. 3. 
attete ins. They are commonly interpreted as an 
ra teig nofthe Emperor's Juſtice. But why may not 
ppoſe that they allude ſometimes to the Ba- 
in the Heavens, which was the reigning con- 


i . 
| | we ion of Rome and Eaby* Whether itbeſoor no, 
- 


re capable methinks of receiving a nobler in- 
4: Li ation than what is commonly put on them, 
ſt, WA {uppole the thought of the reverſe to be the 
ry, ritt that'in Marlins, 
high. 8 crian ſun Libra tenet, qa condita Roma 


_ 77 pris frænat peudentein nutibus orbem, 
ier Imperium retinet, diſcrimina rerum 


ar in pcibus, et pafitas gemes tollitqne premitque: 
nder, . genitus cum fratre Remus hanc condidit 
* - 1 urbeem. Manil. Lib. 4. 
7111 + Scales rule Italy, where Rowe commands, 


d ſpreads its empire wide to foreign lands: 
D 2 os They 


ridentiſ 


. 
[ 
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They hang upon hernod, their fates are weigh 4 
By her, and laws are ſent to be obey d: wo 
And as her pow'rful favour turns the poize, ll 
How low ſome nations fink and others ric: 
Thus guide the Scales, and then to fix > iſ 
doom, 
They gave us * Ceſar, founder of our Ron 


Mr. Cr 


1 The Thunderbolt is a reverſt 8 | 

10. + Auguſtus. We ſee it uſed by the 99 
teſt Poet of et ſame age to expreſs a terrible ln 
irreſiſtable force in battle, which is probably nll 
meaning of it on this Medal, for in another pln 
the ſame Poet applys the ſame metaphor to 
guſtus's perſon. 28 


( 


memento Fulmina belli a 


Wu can FRI 8 
The Ay worth, thoſe Thunderbolts of 
| Mr. Dry n 


dum Cæſar ad ow 


While migh ty Ceſer mund ring TR afar, 
Seeks on Exphrates banks the ſpoils of wall 
Mr. Oha 


I have ſometimes wondered, ſays Engenins, 1 7 7 
the Latin Poets ſo frequently ive the 9 
dot u Een and —— to > hy hunderboh 3 


* So 2 reads it, 


33 1 

as 3 of Ancient Medals. 77 
* ow perſuaded they took it from the ſculp- 
dine, and painters that lived before them, and had 
: riſe] ally given it three forks as in the preſent. fi- 
fix G Virgil inſiſts on the number three in its de- 
on, and ſeems to hint at the wings we ſee 
e has worked up ſuch a noiſe and ter- 
= the compoſition of his Thunderbolt. as 


be expreſſed by a pencil or graving-tool 


= 1:57: torti radios, tres nubis aquoſe 


ible 47477, rutili tres * et Alitis Auſtri. 
bye nun terrificos ſouitumęue metumgue 
— 1 ebant operi, Plammiſque eq uacibus ir as. 
* Virg. An. Lib. 8. 


i 4 | 2 — 
Nee rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 
1 winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy (tore 


any parts, the dreadful mixture frame, 

1. Li fears are added, and avenging flame. _. 
4 | | Mr. Dryaez.. 
vert reverſe is an Oaken Gar- "A 

ts of FIG. 5. 


yhich we find on abundance of 
. Dr rife al Coins. I ſhall not here multiply quo- 
1 rial to ſhow that the garland of Oak was the 
rg. Li of ſuch as had ſaved the life of a citizen, 

give you a paſſage out of Claudian, where 
| afar, H pliment to S27{rco is the ſame that we have 
of * the Medal. 1 queſtion not but the old 
De the thought to the Poet. a, 

\ 1 


erat in veterum caſiris, ut tempora quer« i 

et, validis qui fuſo viribus hoſte 

en potuit morti ſubducere civem. 

_ 1 poterit pro tantis civica redd. 

_ aut quantæ penſabunt facta corone? 

y- Clau. de Lau. Stil. Lib: 3. 
OC 
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Of old, when in the war's tumultuons ſtrife 

A Romax ſav'd a brother Romas life, "_— 
And foil'd the threatning foe, our Sires dect 
An Oaken Garland for the victor's meed. - 
Thou, who haſt ſav'd whole crowds, Wo 
towns ſet free, W 

What groves, what woods, ſhall furnifh erowli 
nr n 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that the Emperor h 
actually covered a Roman in battle. It is enow 
that he had driven out a tyrant, gained a vio 
or reftored Juſtice. For in any of theſe or 
like caſes he may very well be {aid to have ſaw 
the life of a citizen, and by confequence en 
tled to the reward of it. Accordingly we fin 
Virgil diſtributing his Oaken garlands to tha 
that had enlarged or ſtrength*ned the dominio 
of Rome; as we may learn from Statius that i 
latue of Curtius, who had ſacrificed himſelf i 
the good of the people, had the head ſurround 
with the fame kind of ornament. * 1 


0 
ri 


Atque umbrata gerunt civil tempora quercy. 
Hi tibi Nomentum, et Gabios, nrbemque Fidena 
. Hi Collatiuat imponent montibus arces. 
. Virg. En. Lib. * 
But they, who crown'd with Oaken wren b: 
appear, ' 0 dri 

Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fideua rear: A 
Nomentam, Bola, with Pametia, found; ho 
And raiſe Colazign tow'rs on rocky ground. 
Mr. Dey 
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if. 7 bei cuſtot, cufus ſacrata vorago, 
„oſuſque lacus nomen memorabile ſer vat, 
cred RP 1 meros arts ſonitus, et verbere crudo 
"FT /en/it mugire forum, movet horrida ſaucto 
04 /itn, meritaqne caput venerabile quercu. 
Statius Sylv. Lib. 1. 


he Guardian of that Lake, which boaſts to 
claim 

ſore memorial from the Curtias name; 

ous'd by th' artificers, whofe mingled found 

rom the loud Forum picrc'd the ſhades pro- 
found, | 

he hoary viſion roſe eonfeſs'd in view, 

d ſhook the Civic wreath that bound his 


he two horns that you ſee on the Fic.8 
Medal are emblems of Plenty. Dn? 


paretque beata pleno 
Copia Cornu. For. Car. Sæc. 


7 

r Medalliſts tell us that two horns on a Coin 
1 iy an extraordinary Plenty. But I fee no 
dation for this conjecture. Why fhould 

not as well have ſtamped two I hunder-bolts, 
= Caaucens's, or two Ships, to repreſent an 
ordinary force, a laſting peace, or an un- 
added happineſs. I rather think that the dou- 
Coruu-copia relates to the double tradition of 
©: iginal. Some reprefenting it as the horn of 

ons broken off by Hercules, and others as the 
of the Goat that gave ſuck to Jupiter. 


——_— i fera dextera corn 
Jum tenet, infregit; truucaque a frome revellit. 
Ts : Naiades 


— 


do Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſt i 
Naiades hoc, 2 et odoro flore repletam, a! 
Sacrarunt ; diveſque meo bona Copia cornu 1979 4 
Dixerat : at Nymphe rita ſuccincta Diane "8 | 
Una miniſtrarum, fuſis utrinque capillis, 

Inceſſit, totumque tulit predivite cornu * 
Autumnum, et menſas felicia poma ſecunaa;, 1 


De Acheloi Cornu. Ov. Met. Lilf 2 


Nor yet his fury cool'd ; *twixt rage and ſco 
From my maim'd front he bore the ſtubborn H 
This, heap'd with flowers and fruits, the Nat 

bear * 1 4 


N 
Bs 
4 


; 


* 
* 


& 
1 


pears, 2 14 
Girt like Diana's train, with flowing hairs; 
The horn ſhe brings, in which all Autumn's ſta 
And ruddy apples for the ſecond board. Mr. 8 
——— 
Lac dabat illa Deo: ſed fregit in arbore cin i thy 
Truncaque dimidia parte decoris erat. 
Suſtulit hoc Nymphe; cinctumque recen 
herbis, "8 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tulit. 1 
Ille, abi res cali tenuit, ſolioque paterno 
Sedit, et invicto nil Fove majus erat, 
Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile cornu 
Fecit; quod domine nunc quaque nomen hi 


De Cornu Amaltheæ. Ov. de Faſt. Li py 

The God ſhe ſuckled of old Rhea born; 
And in the pious office broke her horn, 
As playful in a rifted Oak ſhe toſt W. 
Her heedleſs head, and half its honours loſ. 
Fair Amalthea took it off the ground, - 
With apples fill'd it and with garlands bl v 
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= 2 Thich to the ſmiling infant ſhe convey'd. 1 
e, when the ſceptre of the Gods he {way'd, 
ae hen bold he ſeiz'd his father's vacant throne, 
ad reign'd the tyrant of the skies alone, 
his rough nurſe the ſtarry Heavens adorn, 
dar, nd grateful in the Zodiac fix'd her Horn. 
Lü p | 
00 ers the double Cornu copia you ſee Mercurys. 
n ol 


4 


ö 


S 
enes cœlique decut, facunde miniſter, 
Aurea cui torto virga dracone viret. 


D. 
N 
9 
.% 
IF 
| 


= ; Mart. Lib. 7. Epig. 74: 
np Wc ſcend, Cyllene's tutelary God, 


JP Vith ſerpents twining round thy golden rod. 
1 nds on old Coins as an emblem of Peace, by 
Wn dn of its ſtupifying quality that has gained it: 
A e , 1 
ine of Virga ſomnifera. It has wings, for. 
er quality that Virgil mentions in. his de- 
Wrion of it. 


-hac fretus ventos er nubila tranat. Vitg, 


®| hus arm'd, the God begins his airy race, 2 
nad drives the racking clouds along the liquid: 


away the occations of war in cuithig off all 


— tu mihi primum 
of aatorum memoranda PArERS women. | 
D 5 | Utero 
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Utero toties enixa grave / 
Pignora pacis. Sen. Octav. Ad. 


Thee firſt kind author of my joys, 
Thou ſource of many ſmiling boys, 
Nobly contented to beſtow . F 
A pledge of peace in every throe. 
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This Medal therefore compliments the Empe 
on his two children, whom it repreſents as pr" 
lic bleſſings that promiſe Peace and Plenty to 
Empire. L 


F The two hands that joyn one a" 
. 7. ther are Emblems of Fidelity. © 
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Inde Fides dextreque date Ov. Met. L. 
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i ey dextra fideſque 8 
Quem ſecum patrios aiunt Portare penates ! U. 5 


Virg. En. Lid on 


See now the promis'd faith, the vaunted nan 9 . 
The pious man, who ruſhing thro? the flame, a 
Preſerv'd his Gods — Mr. Dh 


By the Inſcription we may ſee that they re 
ſent in this place the Fidelity or 7. of "i 2 
public towards their Emperor. The Caducm e 
riſing between the hands ſignifies the Peace i 


ariſes from ſuch an union with their Prince, 


the ſpike of Corn on each fide ſhadows out tl 
Plenty that is the fruit of ſuch a peace. AY 


E 


„ 9 


if * = N 
NY Cererem untrit, pacis alumna Ceres. 

18. 7 Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 1. 
vP 4 


Mie giving of a hand, in the reverſe 
0 1— is a token of good wilt. Hoy 8. 
FE when, after the death of his nephew Caligula, 
s was in no ſmall apprehenfion for his 
tee, he was, cont to his expeQtation, 
received among t rætorian guards, an 
* ads 2 Emperor. His recep- 
bs bere recorded on a Medal, in which one 
e Eniigns preſents him his hand, in the fame 
s Ancbiſes gives it in the following verſes. 


2 a 
1 e pater dextram Anchiſes hand multa morat x. 
| at juveni, atque aninum preſenti munere 
Lk mat. irg. En. Lib. 3. 


ld weather-beaten foldier that carries in bis 
1, | the Roman Eagle, is the ſame kind of offi- 
hat you meet with in FavenaPs fourteenth 


*. Maurorum attegias, caſtella Brigantum, 
becupietem Aquilam tibi ſe nageſimus annns 
„* Juv. Sat. 14. 


ry ember in one of the Poets the Sgnifer is de- 

ed with a Lion's skin over his head and 
ders, like this we ſee in the Medal, but at 
4 Neat cannot recollect the paſſage. Virgil 
=_ given us a noble deſcription of a warrior ma- 
his appearance under a Lion's sin. 


tegmen torquens immane Leonis 
17161: impexnm ſetd, cum dentibus albir 
Ps A ˖ Tad, n 
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Indutus capiti, fic regia tecta ſubibat 1 
Horridus, Herculeoque humeros indutus amidi 
Like Hercules himſelf his ſon appears, 9 
In ſalvage pomp: a Lion's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy skin, 
The teeth, and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. 
Thus like the God his father, homely dreſ, 
He ſtrides into the ball, a horrid gueſt! 
| | Mr. Drag 0 
Since you have mentioned the dreſs of your Su 
dard-bearer, ſays Cynthio, I cannot torbear Wl 
marking that of Claudius, which was the ul 
Roman habit. One may fee in this Medal, Wi 
well as in any antique Statues, that the old 
mant had their necks and arms bare, and as mul 
expoſed to view as our hands and faces are at 
ſent. Before I had made this remark, I hl 1 
ſometimes wondered to ſee the Roman Po 
in their deſcriptions of a beautiful man, ſo oa 
mentioning the Turn of his Neck and Ami 
that in our modern dreſſes lie out of ſight, 
are covered under part of the cloathing- Ml 
to trouble you with many quotations, Hol 
ſpeaks of both theſe parts of the body in the beyiif 
ning of an Ode, that in my opinion may be rel 
oned among the. fineſt of his book, for the nay 
ralneſs of the thought, and the beauty of the all 
preſſion. | | *" 


% 


a 


Dum tu Lydia Telepbi | 
Cervicem Hy et cerea Telephi 

Landas brachia, ve mem 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur, 
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5 en Telephas his youthful charms, 
1101885 roſy neck, and winding arms, 
Lib With endleſs rapture you recite, 
ain that pleaſing name delight; 
_ "MT heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
„ With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
„ Im my pale cheek the colour flies, 
a a al! the Man within me dies. 
59 3 thĩs particular in the Roman ha- 
e at gave Virgil the thought in the following 
7 $t ve | Where Remnlas, among other reproaches 


car Wa e makes the Trojans for their ſoftneſs and ef- 
e ui acy, upbraids them with the Make of their 


dal, , that had ſleeves to them, and did not 
d il A the arms naked and expoſed to the wea- 
s mi Hke that of the Romans. 

at vl 


I [4rice manicas, et habent ridimicula mitre. 
Pol 
0 of i lets us know in another place, that the J- 
Arg preſerved their old language and habits, 
——> - . £ * 
it, e ichſtanding the Trojans became their Ma- 
aud that the Trojans themſelves quitted the 
* 


Had of their own country for that of Italy. 
bez be tells us was the effect of a prayer that 
e r made to Jupiter. | 


ud te, nulla fati quod lege tenetar, 
ro Latio obteſtor, pro majeſtate tuorum + 
n jam connubiis pacem felicibus (eſto ;) 
ponent, cum jam leges et fædera jungent; 
_ cs indigenas nomen mutare Latinos, 
„ Troas fieri jubeas, Teucroſque vocari; 
i vocem mutare viros, aut vertere weſtes.. 
| 2 nll 
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Sit Latium, fint Albani per ſecula reges: 
Sit Romana potent Itald virtute propago: 
Occidit, occideritque finas cum nomine Troja.. 
| En. lib. 12. 
This let me beg (and this no Fates withſtand) | 
Both for my ſelf and for your father's land,. 
That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace 
hich I, fince you ordain, conſent to bleſs / 
he laws of either nation be the ſame ; 
But let the Latins ſtill retain their name: 
* the ſame language which they ſpoke be- 
ore, | 
Wear the ſame habits, which their Grandſires: 
wore. 5 
Call them not Trojans: periſh the renown | 
And name of Troy, with that deteſted town. 
Latium be Latium till: let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal Majeſty remain. 
Mr. Dryden 


By the way, I have often admired at Virgil for 

repreſenting his Jano with ſuch an impotent kind. 

of revenge as what is the ſubject of this ſpeech. | 
n 


You may be ſure, ſays Eugenius, that Virgil 
knew very well this was a trifling kind of 
requeſt for the Queen of the Gods to make, 
as we may find by Jupiter's way of accepting it. 


d Ea 


1 
| 


Olli ſubridens hominum reramque repertor + 
Et germana Fovis, Saturnique altera proles : 
Irarum tantos volvis ſub pectore fluctus? i 
Verum age, et inceptum — ſub mitte furorem. 
Do, quod vis; et me victuſque volenſque remitto. 
Sermonem Auſonti patrium moreſque tenebunt. a” 
Uzque eſt, nomen crit: commixt corpore tantiin | 
Sub faden 


1 
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Smb/ident. Teucri : morem rituſque ſacrorum 
Adjiciam, faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos, &c. 


En. Lib. 12. 


Then thus the Founder of mankind replies. 
nruffled was his front, ſerene his eyes,) 
Satary's iſſue, and Heav'n's other Heir, 

Such endleſs anger in her boſom bear? 

Be Miſtreſs, and your full defires obtain; 

But quench the choler you foment in vain. 

From ancient blood th' Aaſonian people ſprung, 

Shall keep their name, their habit, and their 
tongue. | 

The Trojant to their cuſtoms ſhall be ty'd, 

I will my ſelf their common rites provide; 

The natives ſhall command, the foreigners 
ſubſide: ; 

And ſhall be Latium; Troy without a name: 

And her loſt ſons forget from whence they 

caine. Mr. Dryden. 


— l am apt to think Virgil had a further view in 
ech bis requeſt of Juno than what his Commenta- 
irgil tors have diſcovered in it. He knew very well that 
| of is Eueid was founded on a very doubtful ſtory, 
ke, nd that Æneas's coming into Italy was not uni- 


Perſally received among the Romans themſelves. 
ie knew too that a main objection to this ſtory 
vas the great difference of Cuſtoms, wag, 
and Habits among the Romans and Trojans. To 
bviate therefore ſo ſtrong an objection, he makes 
rem. bis difference to ariſe from the forecaſt and pre» 
itt, Netermination of the Gods themſelves. But pray 
we. bat is the name of the Lady in the next Medal? 
rum IMethinks ſhe is very particular in her 8 
dent ä 
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. It is the emblem of Fruitfulneſs, fays 

10. 9+ Philander, and was deſigned as a com- 
pliment to Fulia the wife of Septimius Severus, 
who. had the ſame number of children as you ſee 


on this Coin. Her head is crowned with towers 


in alluſion to Cybele the mother of the Gods, and 


for the ſame reaſon that Virgil compares. the city 
of Rome to her. 


Felix prole virim, qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 


Leta Deum partu 


High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 


Then when in pomp ſhe makes a Phrygian | 


round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown'd. 
; Mr. Dryden, 


The Vine iſſuing out of the Urn ſpeaks the ſame 


ſenſe as that in the Pſalmiſt. Thy wife ſball 
be as the fruitful vine on the walls of thy houſe. The 
four Stars overhead, and the ſame number on the 
Globe, repreſent the four children. There is a 
Medalion of Romulus and Remus ſucking the 
wolf, with a Star over each of their heads, as we 
find the Latin Poets ſpeaking of the children of 
Princes under the ſame metaphor. 


Due tui faciunt ſidus juvenile nepotes, 
Per tua perque ſui facta 2 eant. 
Ov. de. Triſ. Lib. 2. El. 1. 


1 quo ue extiuctus jaces, 


 Deflende nobis ſemper, infelix puer, 


Ving. En. Lib.6. 


Mods 
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ſays Wodo ſidus orbis, columen anguſtæ domus, 

oOm- BY Þritannice. Sen. Octav. AQ. 1. 
+ 5 Thou too dear youth, to aſhes turn'd, 

10 Eritannicus, for ever mourn'd! 

* Thou Star that wont this Orb to grace! 

city Thou pillar of the Julian race 


Maneas hominum contentus habenis, 
Undarum terreque potens, et ſidera dones. 


Stat. Theb. Lib. 1. 


Stay, great Ceſar, and vouchſafe to reign 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the watry main: 
Reſign to Fove his Empire of the skies, 
And people Heav'n with Roman Deities. 

Mr. Pope. 


need not mention Homer's comparing Aſtyanax 
to the Morning-itar, nor Virgil's imitation of him 
in his deſcription of Aſcanias. 

The next Medal was ſtampt on the p. * 
marriage of Nero and Octavia; you ſee 
the Sun over the head of Nero, and the Moon 
over that of Octavia. They face one another 
according to the ſituation of theſe two Planets 
in the Heavens. 


— Phebtir obvia Pammis 


Demet nods Lana timores. Sen. Thyeſt. Act. 4. 


And to ſhew that Octavia derived her whole lu- 
ſtre from the friendly aſpe& of her husband. 


I: Sicut Lana ſuo tunc tantum deficit orbe, 
Quum Phœbum adverſis carrentem now vidit 
aſtris. Mail. Lib. 4. 
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Becauſe the Moon then only feels decay, 
When oppoſite unto her brother's ray. f 
| r. Cree: 
But if we conſider the hiſtory of this Medal, wi 
. ſhall find more Fancy in it than the Medallil 

An have yet diſcovered. Nero and Octavia weng 
10 not only husband and wife, but brother and 
ſiſter, Claudius being the father of both. W. 
have this relation between them marked out in 
the Tragedy of Octavia, where it ſpeaks of het : 
marriage with Nero. ; 


Fratris thalamos ſortita tenet 7 
Maxima Juno: ſoror Auguſti z 
Soc iata toris, cur à patria -- 1 
Pellitur Auls? Sen. Oct. Act. A 


To Jove his ſiſter conſort wed, 
Uncenſur'd ſhares her brother's bed: 
Shall Cæſar's wife and fiſter wait, 
An Exile at her husband's gate? 


Implebit aulam ſtirpe celefti tuam 
 Generata divo, Claudiæ gentis decus, | 
Sortita fratris, more Funonit, toros. Ibid. AQ. 2. 


. Thy ſiſter, bright with ev'ry blooming grace, 
Will mount thy bed tinlarge the 2 7 | 
And proudly teeming with fraternal love, 
Shall reign a Juno with the Roman Jovr. 


They. are therefore very prettily repreſented by 
the Sun and Moon, who as they are the molt 
glorious parts of the univerſe, are in a poetical 
| |  genealog) 
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nealogy brother and ſiſter. Virgil gives us a 
Wt of them in the ſame poſition that they regard 
ch other on this Medal. 


Nec Fratris radiis obnoxia ſurgere Luna. 
- Virg. Georg. 1. 


By The flattery on the next Medal is in 3 
e ſame thought as that of Lucretius. — 


= [ſe Epicurus obit decurſo lumine vitæ; 
Nai genus bumanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omneis 
Praæſtinxit, ſtellas exortus uti etherins Sol. 
: | Lucret. Lib. 3. 
= Nay, Epicarns race of life is run; | 
That man of wit, wha other men outſhone 76 
Qt. 1 As far as meaner ſtars the mid-day Sun. 
7 I a Mr. Creeab. 


he Emperor appears as a Riſing Sun, and holds 
Globe in his hand to figure out the Earth that is 
Enlightned and actuated by his beauty. 


Sol qui terrarum flammis opera omnia __ 
2 

ubi primos craſtiuus ortus 

Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit orbem. Id. 


W When next the Sun his riſing light diſplays, 
And gilds the world below wi parple rays, 

. Dryden, 
On his head you ſee the rays that ſeem to grow 


2, | 


by {out of it. Claudian in the deſcription of his in- 
5 fant Tiran deſcants on this glory about his head, 


but has run his deſcription into moſt wretched 
fuſtian. ” Invalidun 
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Invalidum dextro portat Titana lacerto, 6 | 
Nondum luce gravem, nec pubeſcentibus aliꝭ 
Criſtatum radiis; primo clementior avo 

Fingitur, et tenerum vagitu deſpuit ignem. 


Claud. de rapt. Prof. Lib. | 


An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 
Mild was the babe, and from his cries. they 
came | 
A gentle breathing and a harmleſs flame. 


The Sun riſes on a Medal of Co ; 
modus, as Ovid deſcribes him in the tu 
ry of Phaeton 


: 
f 
oy 
4 


-< 


FIG. 12. 


Ardua prima via eſt, et qua vix mane recent! 
Enituntur equi — Ov. Met. Lib. 


You have here too the four horſes breaking througi 
the clouds in their morning paſlage. 


w—Pyroeis, et Eins, et Atbon, N 
Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon —— Ib 


Corripuere viam, edibuſque per aera motix 
Obſtantes Gd has 4 Thi cat 


The woman underneath repreſents the Earth, 2 | 
Ovid has drawn her fitting in the ſame figure. I ** 


T 
FCuſtulit omniferos collo tenus arida vultas; ls 
Oppoſuitque manum fronti, ma noque tremore 
Omnia concutiens paulum ſubſedit, Ibid. 


The 
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he earth at length * 
SU plifted to the heav'ns her blaſted head, 
Hand clapt her hand upon her brows, and ſaid, 
But firit, impatient of the ſultry heat, 

Punk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat ) 


De Cornu-copiæ in her hand is a type of het 
4 itfulneſs, as in the ſPeech ſhe makes to Jupiter 
iſne mibi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem, 
Offciique refers? quod adunci vulnera aratri 
e ſtrorumque fero, totoque exerceor anno ? 

4 — pecori frondes, alimentaque mitia fruges 
Ci 7 umano generi, vobis quoque thura miniſtro? 


Ibid. 


And does the plow for this my body tear? 
This the reward for all the fruits [ bear, 6 
Tortur'd with rakes, and harraſs'd all the year? 
That herbs for cattle daily I renew, | 
And food for man; and frankincenſe for you? 


d much for the deſigning part of the Medal; as 
Ir the thought of it, the Antiquaries are divided 
on it. For my part I cannot doubt but it 
Ws made as a compliment to Commodus on his 
in inthe chariot-race. It is ſuppoſed that the fame 


Ibid cafion furniſhed Lacan with the ſame thought 
his addreſs to Nero. ; 
re. Seu te flammigeros Phœbi * currut, 
Telluremque, uibil mutato ſole, timentem 
Ene vago luſtrare juvet —— Kit ab 
ore | Luc. Lib. t. ad Neronem. 


The | Or 
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Or if thou chuſe the empire of the day, 
And make the Sun's unwilling ſteeds obey; 
Auſpicious if thou drive the flaming team, 
While earth rejoices in thy gentler beam 

This is ſo natural an alluſion, that we find u 

_ courſe of the Sun deſcribed in the Poets by nil ©” 

taphors borrowed from the Circa. ; 


* ſuſpenſus eat Phœbus, currumque reffed 
xc illus agtles, et ſervet in ethere metas. 
Manil. Lid, 


—Feſperio paſitas in littore metas. | 
Ov. Met. Lib. 
Et Sol ex equo meta diſtabat utraque. Idei Sg 


However it be, we are ſure in general it is 
eomparing of Commodus to the Sun, which is 
ſimile of as long ſtanding as poetry, I had alma 
ſaid, as the Sun it ſelf. | | 
believe, ſays Cynthio, there is ſcarce a gre 
man he ever ſhone upon that has not been con 
pared to him. I look on ſimiles as a part of hi 


productions. I do not know whether he rail He 
fruits or flowers in greater number. Horace H! 
turn'd this compariſon into ridicule ſeventealM$! 3 
hundred years ago. G 
| | | & 

6—laudat Brutum, laudatgue cohortem, In 


Solem Aſiæ Brutum appellat — Hor. Sat. 7, Lib. A. 


He praiſeth Brutus much and all his train; 
He calls him Aas Sn Mr. Cree M 


You 
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You have now ſhown us perſons under the diſ- 
iſe of Stars, Moons and Suns. I ſuppoſe we 
we at laſt done with the celeſtial bodies. 


Coy N The next figure you ſee, ſays Philan- Pr 
ai had once a place in the Heavens, G 13, 
yr WT you will believe eccleſiaſtical ſtory. It is the 


pn that is ſaid to have appeared to Conſtantine 
fore the battle with Marentiu. We are told 
Ja Chriſtian Poet, that he caus'd it to be wrought 
the military. Enſign that the Romans call their 
Warm. And it is on this Enſign that we find 
in the preſent Medal. 

ab. Chriſtus purpureum gemmanti, texuus in auro 
Sgnabat Labarum. 
Prudent. contra Symm. Lib. 1. 


A Chriſt was on th' Imperial ſtandard born, 
That Gold embroiders, and that Gemms adorn. 


t is 
Imo 


y the word Chriſtus he means without douht 
con e preſent figure, which is compoſed out of the 
of Ho initial letters of the name. | ö 
raid He bore the ſame ſign in his ſtandards, 
ce u you may ſee in the following Me- 
en tec and verſes. | | 


Agnoſcat, Regina, libens mea figua necefſe eg: 
In quibus Effiies Crucis aut gemmata ehe, 
Aut longis ſolido ex auro præfertur in haſtis. 


Conſtantinus Romam alloquitur. Ibid. 


FIG. 14. 


Lib. 


in; 
rcecl 


Vol 


My Enſign let the Queen of nations praiſe, 
That rich in gemms the Chriſtian Croſs Ada 


here 
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There rich in gemms; but on my quiv'ring ſpeui 
In ſolid gold the ſacred mark appears. 


Vexillumque Crucis ſummus dominator adorat 
Id. in Apotheoiſ 


See there the Croſs he way'd on hoftile ſhort 
The Emperor of all the world adores. 


Fic. 1+ But to return to our Labarum; 
C00. IF, you have a mind to ſee it in a ſtate d 
Paganiſm you have it on a Coin of Tiberius. | 
ſtands between two other Enfigns, and is th 
mark of a Roman Colony where the Medal ws 
ſtamped. By the way you mult obſerve, thi 
where-eyer the Romans fixed their ſtandards the 
looked on that place as their country, a 
thought themſelves obliged to defend it wit 
their lives. For this reaſon their ſtandards we 
always carryed before them when they went tt 
ſettle themſelves in a Colony. This gives th 
meaning of a couple of verſes in Silius Italicu 
that make a very far-fetcht compliment to Fabiu. 


Ocyus huc Aquilas ſervataque ſigna referte, 
Hic patria eſt, murique urbis flant pectore in um 


Sil. It. Li.) 


The following Medal was ſtam 
a warn rajan”s vieeary over the Daci, - 
ſee on it the figure of Trajan preſenting a littt 
Victory to Rome. Between them lies the con 
quered province of Dacia. It may be wort 
while to obſerve the particularities in each figure 
We ſee abundance of perſons on old Coins tha 
hold a little /i&ory in one hand, like this of 775 v 
1 jak 
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peuf 1, which is 2 the ſign of a Conqueſt. I 
ave ſometimes fancied Virgil alludes to this 
ſtom in a verſe that Turnus ſpeaks. 


on adeo has exoſa manus Victoria fugit. 
Virg. En. Li. 11. 


If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus'd, 
Nor find a hand to Victory unus'd. Mr. Dryden. 


he Emperor's ſtanding in a Gown, and making 
preſent of his Dacian Victory to the city of 
ome, agrees very well with Claudian's chara- 
ter of him. | 


——vidura feretur | 
loria Trajani ; nou tam quod, Tigride vidto, 
oftra triumpbati fuermt prouiucia Parthi, 
lia quod invectus ſtratis capitolia Dacis: 
Quan patriæ quod mitis erat x 
Claud. de 4 6 Conſ. Honor. 


Thy glory, Trajan, ſhall for- ever live: 

Not that thy arms the Tigris mourn'd, o'ercome, 
And tributary Parth:ia bow'd to Rome, 

Not that the Capitol receiv'd thy train 

With ſhouts of triumph for the Daci lain : 

But for thy mildneſs to thy country ſhown. 


„ you | 
? * he city of Rome carries the Wand in ker hand 
count is the ſymbol of her Divinity. 

ri FL | 4 15 
— Delubrum Rome (colitur nam ſanguine et ipſa 
s th More Dee) . Prudent. cont, Sym. L. I. 


* „ 5 
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For Rome, a Goddeſs too, can boaſt her ſhrine, Hi 
With victims ſtain'd, and ſought with rites divine 


As the Globe under her feet betokens her domi 
nion over all the nations of the earth. 


Terrarum Dea, Gentiumque Roma ; 
Cui par eſt nihil, et nihil ſecundum. 
art. Li. 12. Epig. 8 


O Rome, thou Goddeſs of the earth ! O 8 
To whom no rival e' er had birth; 
Nor ſecond e'er ſhall riſe. 


The heap of arms ſhe ſits on ſignifies the Peae ar! 
that the Emperor had procured her. On oli 
Coins we often ſee an Emperor, a Vickory, th My 
city of Rome, or a ſlave, fitting on a heap of army, 
which always marks out the Peace that aroſ: 
from ſuch an action as gave occaſion to the Me 0; 
dal. I'think we cannot doubt but Virgil copiel 
out this circumſtance from the ancient Sculptor, Or 
in that inimitable deſcription he has given us d 
Military Fury ſhut up in the Temple of Fam 
and loaden with chains. + 
Claudentur belli porte : Furor impius intus 
Seva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus abenit 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremet horridas ore cruento. 
| Virg. En. Li. 1. 

Fanns himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 

And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, Me 
With bolts and iron bars: within remains Ac 
Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen chains: * 

a 4 Hig 
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ne, High on a Trophy rais'd of uſeleſs arms 


vine WY He fits, and threats the world with dire alarms. 
| Mr. Oryden. 


Nee are told by the old Scholiaſt, ſays Engentias, 
hat there was actually ſuch a ſtatue in the Tem- 
le of Fanus as that Virgil has here deſcribed, 


Omi: 


ns that this part of the deſign is ſo often met 
ith on ancient Medals. But have you nothing 
o remark on the figure of the Province? Her 
oſture, ſays Philauder, is what we often meet 
ith in the ſlaves and captives of old Coins: a- 
nong the Poets too, ſitting on the ground is a 


8.8 


deal ark of Miſery or Captivity. 

| 7 Maltos illa dies | incomtis meſta capillis _ 

ms eter ——— Propert. Li. 1. 
= 0 #tinam ante tuot ſedeam captiva perates.. 
og O might I ſit a captive at thy gate! 

18 | 

ani Lou have the ſame poſture in an old Coin 


dat e e 0 £16.17 


er the Parthians. The captive's hands are here 


ound behind him, as a farther inſtance of his ſlavery. 


'S 3 17841 Co \ | . 

Ecce manus juvenem interea poſt terga revinctum, 

Paſtores magno ad Regem clamore — 
Virg. En. L. 2. 


Mean while, with ſhouts the Trojan ſhepherds bring 
A captiye Greek in bands before the King. 
: 5 8 4 8 14 | »t Mr. ryden. 


High E 2 Cui 


which I am almoſt apt to believe, ſince you aſſure _ 
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Cui dedit invitas vict᷑a noverca mauus. Ov. de Tal 
Cam rudis urgenti brachia victa dedi. Proper. L. 


We may learn from Ovid that it was ſometime 
the cuſtom to place a ſlave with his arms boun( 
at the foot of the Trophy, as in the figure before u 


Stentque ſuper vinct᷑os trunca trophæa viros. 
| | Ov. Ep. ex Ponto L. 


You ſee on his head the cap which the Parth:an, 
and indeed moſt of the eaſtern nations, wear on 
Medals. Theyhad not probably the ceremony 
veiling the Bonnet in their ſalutations, for in Me 
dals they (till have it on their heads, whether the 
are before Emperors or Generals, kneeling, ſit 
ting or ſtanding. Martial has diſtinguiſhed then 
by this cap as their chief characteriſtic. 

Fruſtra blauditie venitis ad me 
Attritis miſerabiles labellis, 

Dicturus dominum, deumque non ſum: 

Fam non eſt locus hac in urbe vobis. 

Ad Parthos 22 ite pileatos, 

Et turpes, hamileſque ſuppliceſque 

Pictorum ſola baſiate regum. Mart. Ep. 72. L. 0 


In vain, mean flatteries, ye try, 
To gnaw the lip, and fall the eye; 
No man a God or Lord I name: 
From Romans far be ſuch a ſhame! b 
Go teach the ſupple Parthian how 
To veil the Bonnet on his brow : 
Or on the ground all proſtrate flin 
Some Pict, before his barbarous King. 
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cannot hear, ſays Cynthio, without a kind of 
dignation, the fatyrical reflections that Martial 
as made on the Ay} of Domitian. It is 
ertain ſo ill an Emperor deſerved all the reproa- 
hes that could be heaped upon him, but he 
ould not deferve them of Martial. I muſt con- 
s I am leſs ſcandaliſed at the flatteries the Epi- 
zmmatiſt paid him living, than the ingratitude 
e ſhowed him dead. A man may be betrayed 
to the one by an overſtrained complaiſance, or 
y a temper extremely ſenſible of favours. and 
bligations : whereas the other can ariſe from 
othing but a natural baſeneſs and villany of 
pul. It does not always happen, ſays Philan- 


they er, that the Poet and the honeſt man meet toge- 
„er in the ſame perſon. I think we need enlarge 
then farther on this Medal, unleſs you havea mind 


d- compare the Trophy on it with that of Me- 
tins in Virgil. | n 


ngentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
onſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
ezenti ducis exuvias; tibi, magne, tropæum, 
Bellipotens : aptat rerantes ſanguine criſtat, 
Telaque tranca viri, et bis ſex thoraca petitum 
3 locis; clypeumque ex ere ſiniſtræ 
Mat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. 
i en ig in. 

He bar'd an ancient Oak of all her boughs: 
hen on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd; 
Vhich with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 
he coat of arms by proud Mezentins worn, 
Now on à naked Snag in triumph born, 
as hung on high; and glitter d from afar: 
A trophy ſacred to the God of war. 
1 | Above 
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Above his arms, fix'd on the leaflefs wood, 
Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen; 

T runchions of ſhiver'd lances hung between: 
And on the right was plac'd his Corſlet, bor'd, 


And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword Ha 
| Cas” Mr. Dryd E- 
On the next Medal you ſee the Pead 7” 


F16, 18. nit Veſpaſian procured the Empire, 2 
ter having happily. finiſhed all its wars both : 
home and abroad. The woman with the olive 
branch in her hand is the figure of Peace. 


| To 

— pignora Pacis Aj 

Pretendens dextrd ramum canentis olive. Th 

| Sil. It. Li. A | 

With the other hand ſhe thruſts a lighted. torci 5 

under a heap of armour that lies by an Altar. 

This alludes to a cuſtom among the ancient A. Jo! 
maus of gathering up the armour that lay ſcatter- G 

ed on the field of battle, and burning it as an of: 3 


fering to one of their Deities. It is to this cuſtom Th 
that Virgil refers, and Silius Italicus has deſi: 
bed at large. gu 


Qualis eram cùm primam aciem Præneſte ſub io Tt 
Siravi, ſcutorumque incend; vidtor acervss. A 
n Virg. En. Li. S. 


Arn 

Such as I was beneath Prexeſte's walls; may 
Then when I made the foremoſt foes retire, 1.8 
And ſet whole heaps of conquer'd ſhields on fire DE 
1955 Mr. Dryden, I the 

enn ting 


Fe 
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Aſt tibi, Bellipotens, Sacrum, conſtruct᷑us acervo 


od Ixgenti mons armorum conſurgit ad aſtra : 

| Ipſe mann celſam pinum, flammaque comanten 
n: Attollens, ductor Gradivam in vota ciebat: 
Yd, Primitias puguæ, et læti libamina belli, 
vor Hannibal Auſonio cremat has de nomine victor. 
yaer E: tibi, wp votorum hand ſarde meorum, 
> PC electa dicat ſpirantum turba virorum. 
Inn face conjecta, populatur fervidus ignis 
th z Hagrantem molem; et ruptä caligine, in auras 


Aclus apex claro perfundit lumine campos. 
| Sil. It. Li. o. 


To thee the Warrior-God, aloft in air 
A mountain- pile of Roman Arms they rear: 
The Gen'ral graſping in his Victor-hand 


Li. A pine of ſtately growth, he wav'd the brand, 
ora And cry'd, O Mars! to thee devote I yield 

\1ta BY | heſe choicefirſt-fruits of Honour's purple field. 
% Join'd with the partners of my toil and praiſe, 
ter. Thy Hannibal this vow'd oblation pays; 

1 of. WM Grateful to thee for Latian laurels won: 

ton Accept this homage, and abſolve thy ſon.— 


Then, to the pile the flaming torch he toſt; 

In ſmould'ring ſmoke the light of Heavꝰn is loſt : 
But when the fire increaſe of firy gains 

The blaze of Glory gilds the diſtant plains. * 


As for the heap. of Arms, and mountain of 
Arms, that the Poet mentions, you 
may ſee them on two Coins of Mar- Fic 12 
cus Aurelius. DE SARMATIS and * TJ 26. 
fire DE GER MANIS allude perhaps to IE 
aer, ¶ the form of words that might be uſed at the ſet- 
ting fire to them. Auſonio de nomine. Thoſe 
| 53 4 who 
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repreſented as ſtranded, The figure before it 


who will not allow of the interpretation I hay 
put on theſe two laſt Medals may think it an ob tt 
jection that there is no torch or fire near them ty 
fignifie any ſuch alluſion. But they may con 
der that on ſeveral Imperial Cotns we meet with 
the figure of a funeral pile, without any thing to 
denote the burning of it, though indeed there Ves 
on ſome of them a Flambeau ſticking out ol 55 
each ſide, to let us know it was to be conſumel 
to aſhes. | 

You have been ſo intent on the burning of the 
Arms, ſays Cynthio, that you have forgotten the Pi- 
lar on your 18th Medal. You may find the hiſtor 
of it, ſays Philander, in Ovid de Faſtit. It wal Cy: 
from this Pillar that the ſpear was toſſed at the o- De: 
pening of a war, for which reaſon the little figure ll E: 
on the top of it holds a ſpear in its hand, and 
Peace turns her back upon it. 


ING a templo ſummum brevis area Circum: 

ſt ibi non parvæ parva columna note: 

Hinc ſolet haſta manu, belli prænuncia, mitti; 
In regem et gentes cum placet arma capi. 


Ov. de faſt. Li. 6. 


Where the high Pane the ample Cirque commands 
A little, but a noted pillar ſtands, | 

From hence, when Rome thediſtant Kings defics, 
In form the war-denouncing Javelin fties, 


The different interpretations that have 
| been made on the next Medal ſeem to 
be forced and ' unnatural. I will therefore give 
you my own opinion of it. The veſſel is here 


a ”M 
FIG. 21. 


feems 
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— eems to come in to its aſſiſtance, and to lift it 
% off the ſhallows : for we ſee the water ſcarce 
* eaches up to the knees, though it is the fi- 
win Pore of a man ſtanding on firm ground. His 
en endants, and the good office he is employed 
G pon, reſemble thoſe the Poets often attribute to 
* 1 eptune. Homer tells us, that the Whales leap- 
0 d up at their God's approach, as we ſee in the 
* edal. The two ſmall figures that ſtand naked 
nel mong the waves are Sea-Deities of an inferiour 
Pi. ank, who are ſuppoſed to aſſiſt their Sovereign 
don n the ſuccour he gives the diſtreſſed veſſel. 
Wa Cymorhboe, ſimul et Triton adnixus acuto 
e 0- ¶ Detrudunt „ le vat ipſe tridenti, 
gute £7 vaſtas aperit ſyrtes, et temperat æquor. 


Virg. En. Li. 1. 


Cymot hoc, Triton, and the ſea- green train | 
t beauteous Nymphs, the daughters ofthe main, 
Clear from 'the rocks the veſlels with their 

hands; | 
The God himſelf with ready trident ſtands, 
And opes the deep, and ſpreads the moving 
ſands. | Mr. Dryden. 


Jam placidis ratis extat agquis quam gurgite ab imo 
Et Thetis, et magnis Nerens ſocer eri A uluis. 
Val. Flac. Li. 1. 


The interpreters of this Medal have miſtaken 
theſe two figures for the 1 7 of two 
perſons that are drowning. But as they are both 
naked and .drawn in a poſture rather of trium- 
phing o'er the waves than of ſinking under them, 
ſo we ſee abundance of Water-Deities on other 
Medals repreſented after * ſame manner p 
5 | re 
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Ite Dee virides, liquidoſque advertite vultus, 
Et vitreum teneris crinem redimite corymbis, 
Veſte nibil tectæ: quales emergitis altis 
Fontibus, et viſu Satyros torquetis amantes. 
Statius de Balneo Etruſci. Lib. 1, 


Haſte, haſte, ye Naiads! with attractive art 

New charms to ev'ry native grace impart : 
With op'ning flourets bind your ſea-green hair, 
Unveil'd; and naked let your limbs appear: 
So from the ſprings the Sazyrs ſee you riſe, 
And drink eternal paſſion at their eyes. 


After having thus far cleared our way to the Me- Lu 
dal, I take the thought of the reverſe to be this. 
The ſtranded veſlel is the Commonwealth of ll N 
Rome, that by the tyranny of Domitian, and the Hi 
inſolence of the Prætorian Guards under Nerva, | 
was quite run aground and in danger of periſh- H: 
ing. Some of thoſe embarked in it endeavour Wl 23 
at her recovery, but it is Trajan that by the 
adoption of Neroa ſtems the tide to her relief, 
and like another Neptune fhoves her off the quick- 
ſands. Your Device, ſays Eugenius, hangs very 
well together; but is not it liable to the ſame ex- 
ceptions that you made us laſt night to ſuch expli- 
cations as have nothing but the writer's imagina- 
tion to ſupport them? To ſhew you, ſays Phi- 
lander, that the conſtruction I put on this Medal NV 
is conformable to the fancies of the old Roman,, N, 
| you may obſerve, that Horace repreſents at length P. 
the Commonwealth of Rome under the figure of & 
a ſhip, in the Allegory that you meet with in the 
tourteenth Ode of his firſt book. | 


0 
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0 Navis, referent in mare te novi | 
Hluctus. . 
And ſhall the raging waves again 
Bear thee back into the main? Mr. Creech. 


). I, 


Nor was any thing more uſual than to repreſent 
God in the ſhape and dreſs of an Emperor. 


Apelleæ cuperent te ſcribere cere, 
22 novo ſimilem te ponere templo 


Atticus Elei ſenior Jovis; et tua mitis py 
ora Taras: tua ſidereat imitantia flammas 
Vie. Lamina, contempto mallet Rhodos aſpera Phæbo. 
this. Statius de Equo Domitiani Syl. 1. 
' 0! BY Now had Apelles I'd, he'd ſue to grace 
Now His 2 Tablets with thy godlike face: 
oY Phidias, a Sculptor for the Pow'rs above 
— Had wifh'd to place thee with his Iv'ry Jove. 
te Kode and Tarentum, that with Pride ſurvey, 
ef The Thund'rer This, and That the God of day; 
cb. Each fam'd Coloſſus would exchange for Thee, 
ery And own thy form the lovelieſt of the three. 
ex- 


or the thought in general, you have juſt the 


pi lame metaphorical compliment to Theodofins in 
Claudia, as the Medal here makes to Trajan. 
— Nulla relicta foret Romani nominis umbra, 

oth N. pater ille tuus jamjan ruitura ſabiſſes 


| Pondera, turbatamque ratem, certaque levaſſet 
* Naufragium commune manu. ö 

2 | Claudian: de 470 Conſ. Honorii. 
- . | 11 * Fs 


$2 #4 44 


0 | Had 
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Had not thy Sire deferr'd th' impending fate, 
And with his ſolid virtue prop'd the ſtate; 
Sunk in Oblivion's ſhade, the name of Rome, 
An empty name! had ſcarce ſurviv'd her doom; 
Half-wreck'd ſhe was, till his auſpicious hand 
Reſum'd the rudder, and regain'd the land. 


I fhall only add, that this Medal was ſtamped 
in honour of Trajan, when he was only Ceſar, 
as appears by the face of it... SARI TRAIANGO. 


1 The next is a reverſe of Marcus Au- 

Ge 2% relins. We have on it a Mineru 
mounted on a monſter, that Aaſonius deſcribes 
in the following verſes. 


Illa etiam Thalamos per trina enigmata queren: 
Qui bipes, et quadrupes ſoret, et tripes omnia ſolus 
Terruit Aoniam Volucris, Leo, Virgo; triformis 
Sphinx, volucris pennis, pedibus fera, fronte puella 


To form the monſter Sphinx, a triple kind, 
Man, bird, and beaſt, by nature were combin'd: 


With feather'd fans ſhe wing'd th' aerial ſpace; | 
And on her feet the Lion-claws diſgrace ; \ 
The bloomy features of a V irgin-face. dal: 
O'er pale Aonia pannic horror ran, Til 
While in myſterious ſpeech ſhe thus began: hes 
« What animal, when yet the Morn is new, Wa 
« Walkson Four legs infirm; at Noon on Two: 

But day declining to the weſtern skies, E 


« He needs a Third; a Third the Night ſupplies? 


„ | | 

The monfter, ſays Cyntbio, is a Sphinx, but for , 

Ber meaning on this Medal, I am not enn. 
5 enoug 


of Antient Medals, nog 
nough to unriddle it. I muſt confeſs, ſays Phi- 
ander, the Poets fail me in this particular. There 
however a — in Pauſanias that I will re- 
deat to you, though it is in proſe, ſince I know 
o body elſe that has explained the Medal by it;. 
The Athenians, wy he, drew a Sphinx on the 
rmour of Pallas, by reaſon of the ſtrength and 
pacity of this animal. The Sphinx therefore 
enifies the ſame as Minerva herſelf, who was 
he Goddeſs of. arms as well as wiſdom, and 
deſcribes the Emperor, as one of the Poets ex+ 
dreſſes it, == 


—Studiis florentem atriuſque Minerve. 


Whom both Minerua's boaſt t'adopt their own. 


he Romans joined both devices together, to 
make the emblem the more ſignificant, as in- 
deed they could not too much extol the learn- 
ing and military virtues of this excellent Empe- 
ror, who was the beſt Philoſopher and greateſt 
General of his Age. | 


We will cloſe up this Series of Me- f. 
dals with one that was ſtamped unden 23- 
Tiberius to the memory of Augaſtut. Over his 
head you ſee the ſtar that his father Julius Cæſar 
was ſuppoſed to have been changed into. 


WO: 
Ecce Dionæi proceſſit Ceſaris aſtrum. 

es? | N Virg. Ecl. 9. 
See, Cæſar's lamp is lighted in the skies. 


— 16 af 
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— — at inter omnet * 
Julium ſidus, velut inter igues = 


Luna minores. | 
, Ceſar's light appears 
As, in fair nights and ſmiling skies, 

The beauteous Moon amidſtthe meaner ſtars. 

14.989; Mr. Cree, 

Vix ea fatus erat, media ebm ſede ſenatiis 
Conſtitit alma Venus, nulli cernenda, ſnique 
Ceſaris eripuit membris, nec in acra ſolvi 
Paſſa recentem animam, cœleſtibus intulit aſtris. 
Dumque tulit lumen capere atque igueſcere ſenſi, 
Emiſitque finu: Lund evolat altins illa, 
Flammiferumqae trahens ſpatioſo limite crinem, 
Stella mica. — Ov. Met. Li. is, 


This ſpoke; the Goddeſs to the Senate flew ; 
Where, her fait form conceal'd from mortal 
vir, | 1 

Her Cæſar's Ig por? ſhe made her care, 
Nor left the recent Soul to waſte to air ; 

But bore it upwards to its native skies: 
Glowing with new-born fires ſhe ſaw it riſe; Hie 
Forth ſpringing from her boſom up it flew, 

And kindhing, as it ſoar'd, a Comet grew; — 
Above the lunar ſphere it took its flight, 
And ſhot behind it a long trail of light. 

. ee Mr. Welſtel. 

Virgil draws the ſame figure of Auguſtus on A. 

neas's field as we ſee this Medal Com- 

mentators tell us, that the ſtar was engraven on 

Auguſtus's helmet, but we may be fure Virgi/ 

means ſuch à figure of the Emperor as he uſed 

0 


we before us. 


inc Auguſtus Jene nale in 3 Ceſar, 

um patribus, populoque, Venatbus, et magnis 
ns 

tans celſa in puppi; geminas cui tempora flammas 

eta enn rf x — vertice frdns. 

Virg. En. Li. 8. 


oun Ca. on the tern! in armont bright, 

Here leads the Romans, and the Gods, to fight: 
is beamy temples ſhoot their flames afar ; 

And o'er his head is _ the Julian ſtar. 

Mr. Dryden. 


at deified him living, . 
Diviſum Imperium cum Jove Ceſar Babes. Vieg 
Hie ſocium ſummo cum Jove numen babet. Or 


— regit Auguſtus ſocio per ſigns 8 eerst 

M.,anil. Li. 1. 
Sed tibi debetur celum, te falmine pollens, hols 
* * Re 5 magna Fovis. 


v. de Auguſto ag Liv iam. 


. wears on his head the Corona Radiata, which 
5 it that time was another type of his Divinity. 
1 * ſpikes that ſhoot! out from the crown were 


o repreſent the rays f the Sun. There were 
| twelve 
8 
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be repreſented by in the Roman ſculpture; and 
ch a one as we may ſuppoſe this to be that we 


he thunderbott that lies by him is a mark of his 
potheoſis, that makes him as it were a compa- 
jon of Jupiter. Thus the Poets of his Own age 
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diac. It is this kind of crown that rrgildeſcribes 
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twelve of them, in alluſion to the Signs of the Z. 


90 


A ixgenti role Latin 

Dee vehitar curru, cui tempora cirtum 
arati bis ſex radi fulgentia-cingant, © 

Solis avi ſpecimen. - Virg. En. Lib. 12 


Four ſteeds the chariot of Latinus bear: 
Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the God of day. 


If you would know why the corn; 
radiata is a repreſentation of the Sun, 
you may ſee it in the figure of Apollo in the next 
reverſe, where his head is encompaſſed with ſuch 
an arch of glory as Ovid and Staziys mention, 
that might be put on and taken off at pleaſure. 


Fic, 24: 


Dee ea circum caput omne micantes 


Depoſuit radios Ovid. Met. Lib. 2. 


The tender Sire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. Ls 


Impoſuitque come radios —— | I Ibid. 
Then fix'd his beamy circle on his head. 


——licet ignipedum frenator equorum 
Ipſt tuis Me radiantem crinibus arcum 


rimar— Statius. Theb. Lib. 1. ad Domitian 


Tho! Phabas longs to mix his rays with thine, 
Aud in thy glories moreſerenely ſhine: Mr. Pop 
WE 
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7 

＋ 

2, bis right hand he holds the whip with which 
ibes, Ne is ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the Sun : as 


1 4 pretty paſſage of Ovid, that ſome of his edi- 
ors muſt needs fancy ſpurious. 
* Colligit amentes, et adbuc terrore paventes, 
Phebus equos, ſtimuloque dolens et verbere ſævit: 
Sevit enim, natumque objectat, et imputat illis. 

| Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 
Prevail'd upon at length, again he took 


- I2, 


And plies em with the laſh, and whips em on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids em with his ſon. 


The double-pointed dart in his left hand is an 
Emblem of his beams, that pierce through ſuch an. 
finite depth of ait, and enter into the very bow- 
E's of the earth. Accordingly Lacretius calls 
em the darts of the day, as Auſonius to make 
ſort of witticiſm has follow'd his example. 


Non rodii ſolis, neque lucida tela Diet. Lucr- 


Exultant ude ſuper arida ſaxa rapine. 
Luciferique —— letalia tela Ziel ” 


J. de piſcibus captis. Auf. Eid. 10. 


Caligo terre ſcinditar, 


I have now given you a fample of ſuch emble- 
atical Medals as are unriddled by the Latin Po- 


Poets that receive an illuſtration from Medals: 
dome of the Coins we have had before us have 
| not 


The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horrour ſhook, 


Percuſſa ſolis ſpiculo. Prud. Hym. 2. 


ts, and have ſhown ſeveral paſſages in the Latin 


| 
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not been explained by others, as many of the 
have been explained in a different manner. Ther 
are indeed others that have had very near the ſam 


explication put upon them, but as this explication he 
has been ſupported by no authority, it can at bel 

be looked upon but as a probable conjecture. lDe# 
is certain, ſays Eugenius, there cannot be a LL: 
more authentic illuſtrations of Reman Meda E: 4 
eſpecially of thoſe that are full of fancy, tha Ja: 


ſuch as are drawn out of the Latin Poets. Fa 
as there is a great affinity between 8 and 
Poetry, ſo the Latin Poets, and the Deſignen 
of the Roman Medals, lived very near one ano. 
ther, were acquainted with the ſame cuſtom 
converſant with the ſame objects, and bred up u 
the ſame reliſh for wit and fancy. But who 2 H 
the Ladies that we are next to examine? Theſearc, Con 
fays Philander, ſo many Cities, Nations an Ho: 
Provinces that preſent themſelves to you under Wi E: 
the ſhape of women. What you take for a fin: WW E- 
Lady at firſt fight, when you come to look into I= 
her will prove a town, a country, or one of the | 
four parts of the world. In ſhort, you have noy 2 
Afric, Spain, France, Italy, and ſeveral other na- 85 
tions of the earth before you. This is one of the 
leaſanteſt Maps, ſays Cyninro, that I ever tam 
our Geographers now and then fancy a cou r 
try like a Leg or a Head, a Bear or a Dragon, 
but I never before ſaw them repreſented like wo Wi N 
men. -I could not have thought your mountains, 
ſeas and promontories could have made up al 
aſſembly of ſuch well-ſhaped perſons. This L. 
therefore, ſays Philander, is a Geography particu- Wh 41! 
lar to the Medalliſts. The Poets however hate I the 
ſometimes given into it, and furniſh us with yer] 
| g00 
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ood lights for the explication of it. 


The he firſt Lady you ſee on the Liſt is 9 
fam rica, ſhe carries an Elephant's tooth * 
cation her ſide. | | 


Dentibut ex illis quos mittit porta Syenes, 


e am E/ Mauri celeres, et Mauro obſcurior Indus: 
cdals Z: guos depoſuit Nabathæo bellua ſaltu, 
= Jam nimios, capitique graves—— Juv. Sat. 11. 
Fo 
g de is always quoiff'd with the head of an Ele- 
gnen bant, to ſhow that this animal is the breed of 
ano hat Country, as for the ſame reaſon ſhe has 
om Dragon lying at her feet. 
Up 0 * | 
O ae Haic varias 75 diverſaque membra ferarum, 
ear, Conceſſit bellis natura infeſta futuris; 

and Horrendos angues, habitataque membra veneno, 
Inde E: mortis partas, uiventia crimina terræ; 
| fin: E: vaſtos Elephantes habet, ſævoſque Leones, 

into 1. penas fec unda ſuas, parit horrida tellus. 
f the | 7 M,Lanil. Lib. 4. de Africa. 
0 ns Here Nature, angry with mankind, prepares 
* the Strange monſters, inſtruments of future wars ; 
Here 2 thoſe Cells of poyſon, take intz 
1am irt rx ts 4 'F 
"on BY Tboſe living crimes and grievance of the earth; 
5 „ Fruitful in its own plagues, the deſart ſhore 
ins WY Hears Elephants, and frightful Lions roar. 
: * | Mr. Creech. 


Lucan in his deſcription of the ſeveral noxious 
1cu- Wi aumals of this country, mentions in particular 
have Wi the flying Dragon that we ſee on this Medal. 


00d Vos 
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In other nations harmleſs are you found, 
Their guardian Genii and Protectors own'd ; 


The Bull that appears on the other fide of the Dra- 
gon, ſhows us that Afric abounds in agriculture. 


Vos quoque, qui cunctit innoxia numina terris 
Cerpitis, aurato nitidi fulgore dracones, 
Peſtiferos ardens facit Africa: ducitis altum 
Aera cum pennis, armentaque tota ſecuti 
Rumpitis ingentes ampleæi verbere tauros. 
Nec tutus ſbati eſt Elephas. datis omnia letho: 
Nec vobis opus eft ad noxia fata veneno. 
| Luc. Lib. g, 
And you, ye Dragons! of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace, 


On wide-expanded wings, ſublime you rear 
Your dreadful forms, and drive the yielding air. 
The lowing Kine in droves you chace, and cull 
Some maſter of the herd, ſome mighty Bull: 
Around his ſtubborn fides your tails you twiſt, 
By force compreſs, and burſt his brawny chelt. 
ot Elephants are by their larger ſize 

Secure, but with the reſt become your prize. 
Reſiſtleſs in your Might, you all mvade, 
And for deſtruckion need not poiſon's aid. 


Mr. Rowe. 


In Afric only are you fatal; there, | 


tibi habe frumentum, Alledius inquit, 
0 Libye, disjunge boves, dum tubers mittas. 

| Wh Juv. Sat. 5. 
No more plough up the ground 
©. Libya, where ſueh muſhrooms can be found, , 
Aledius cries, but furniſh us with ſtore * 7. 


Of muſhrooms, and import thy corn no more. EF 


Mr. Bowles. 
This 
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his part of the world has always on Medals 


$ it was indeed the great granary of Italy. In the 
o following figures, the handtul of wheat, the 
oran-copie, and basket of corn, are all emblems 
the ſame ſignification. 


Sedqua ſe campis ſgualentibur Africa tendit, 
erpentum largo coquitur facunda veneno: 

elix 2 pingues mitts plaga temperat agros; 
ec Cerere Ennea, Phario nec vita colono. 


il. It. Lib. x. 


Framenti quantum metit Africa 
x For. Sat. 3. Lib. 2+ 
pi — ſegetes mirantur Iberas hy 
dan Horrea ; nec Libye ſenſærunt damna rebellis 
vil Jam tranſalpind contenti meſſe Quirites. 
aſt, Claud. in Eutrop. Lib. 1. 


The Lion on the ſecond Medal marks F 10. 2. 
er out for the +336 


Leonum 
„Ida untrix. Hor. 
r.: The Scorpion on the third is ano—- 


her of her productions, as Lacan s- 
mentions it in particular, in the long catalogue 
df her venomous animals. | . 


ö —— gms fata puteret th 
* Scorpion, aut vires mature mortis habere? 
e minax nodit, et redo verbere ſæ mus, | 
>, Teſte r#lit 6@lo vicki decus Oriomit. Luc. Lib. 9. 


les, 1 % | 
his Who, 


ething to denote her wonderful fruitfulneſs, 


| 
| 
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Who, that the Scorpion's inſe&t form ſurveys, 
Would think that ready Death his call obeys? 
Threat ning he rears his knotty tail on high} 
The vaſt Orion thus he doom'd to die, 
And fix'd him, his proud trophy, in the * 

| ; Mr. Row 


The three figures you have here ſhown us, {i 
Emngenins, give me an idea of a deſcription or ty 
in Claudian, that I muſt confeſs | did not befor 
know what to make of. They repreſent Africai 
the ſhape of a woman, and certainly allude to th 
corn and head-dreſs that ſhe wears on old Coin 

— — mediis apparet in aſtris 

Africa, reſciſſæ veſtes, et ſpicea paſſim 

Serta jacent, lacero crinales vertice dentes, 

Et fractum pendebat ebur— Claud. de Bel. Gill 

Next Afric, mounting to the bleſt Abodes, 

Penſive . the Synod of the Gods: 

No arts of dreſs the weeping Dame adorn; 
Her garments rent, and wheaten garlands torn! 

The fillets, grac'd with teeth in Ivory rows, 

Broke and diſorder'd dangle on her brows. 


Tum ſpicis er deute comas illuſtris eburno, 


Et calido-rubicunda die, fic Africa fatar. Th 
uad. de Conf. Stil. Lib. 2 W. 
I think, ſays Philander, there is no queſtion bit _ 
the Poet has copied out in his deſcription the f Ar 


gure that Africa made in ancient ſculpture and 
painting. The next before us is Egypt 

Fic. 4. Her basket of wheat ſhows us the great Y 
fruitfulneſs of the country, which is ca · ©* 

ſed by the inundations of the Ale. 


. rtila 
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The lunar horns, that bind 

The brows of Jſis, caſt a blaze around; 

The trembling Timbrel made a murm'ring ſoun 
| Mr. de 


Quid tua nunc Ifis tibi, Delia? quid mibi projm 
Ilia tna toties ara repulſa manu? 


Tib. Lib. 1. El.; 


Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus I/in, 
Semideoſque canes, et fiſtra jubentia luctus. 
1 | 1 


Have we with honours dead Oſiris crown'd, 
And mourn'd him to the Timbrel's tinklin 
ſound ? | 
Receiv'd her Is to divine abodes, a: 
And rank'd her dogs deform'd, with Roma 
Gods? | | Mr. Row, 


The bird before her is the Egyprian Ibis. Thi 
figure however does not repreſent the living bird, 
but rather an idol of it, as one may gueſs by the 


pedeſtal it ſtands upon, for the tians wor 
ſhipped it as a God. * 25 
Tel 


0 neſcit, Voluſi Bithynice, qualia demens 
Agbtas portenta colat ?* crocodilon adorat On 
Pars hac, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin, WM T\ 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Circopitheci. Jav. Sat., M a | 


How Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
ney of N 00 well is known: WW — 
ne ſe& devotion to N/e's ſerpent pays; Un 
Others to Is, that on ſerpents preys. R + No 

| ere, 1 
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Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair'd, 

And where maim nd Memwes's magick harp is 

Where theſe are mould'ring left, the ſots com- 
bine 

With pious care a Monkey to enſhrine. 

Mr. Tate. 


Venerem precaris ? comprecare et Simiam. 

WW Placet ſacratus aſpis Aſrulapii? 

Crocodilus, Ibis et Canes cur diſplicent ? 
Prudentius. Pas. 1. Romani. 


We have Mauritania on the fifth Me- F a 
al, leading a horſe with ſomething like 8.45 
thread, for where there is a bridle in old Coins 
ou ſee it much more diſtinctly. In her other 
and ſhe holds a ſwitch. We have the deſign of 


Ro is Medal in the following deſcriptions that ce- 
brate the Moors and Numidiaus, Inhabitants of 

Tul arrirania, for their horſemanſhip. 

by. Hic paſſim exultant Numide, gens inſcia freni : 

— des inter gemiuas per ludum mobilis anres 


Unadrupedum flectit nou cedens virga lupatis: | 

Altrix belloram bellatorumque virorum, 

Tellus — — | Sil. It. Li. 1. 
= * 


On his hot Steed, unus'd to curb or rein, 
The black Namidian prances o'er the plain: 

A wand betwixt his ears directs the courſe, 
And as a Bridle turns th obedient horſe. 


Unbonum.et noſtrot paſſuri, commings eyſes? 
Nan. contna clypeis tectos, F. mieantes 
Vol. III, A Ibitis; 


There, 
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Ibitis; in ſolis longe fiducia telis. 
Exarmatus erit, cum miſſile torſerit, boſtis. 
Dextra movet jaculum, prætentut pallia lava, 
Cetera nudus Eques; ſonipes ignarus habenæ: 
Virga regit, non ulla fides, non agminis ordo; 
Arma ontri.——— — Claud. de Bel. Gildon, 


— — —— 
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Can Moors ſuſtain the preſs, in cloſe-fought-fields, e. 


f 


f 
7 


I | | Of ſhorten'd fauchions and repelling ſhie[ds? ude 

10 Againſt a hoit of quiv'ring ſpears 5e go, 

160 | Nor helm nor buckler guards the naked foe ; 

; 0. The naked foe, who vainly truſts his art, 

N And flings away his armour in his darts 

6 His dart the right hand ſhakes, the left uprears 

. His robe, beneath his tender skin appears. * 

f 14 8 Their Steeds un-rein*d;obey the horſeman's wand, 

n Nor know their legions when to mareh, or (tand; Wl — 

Wale In the war's dreadful laws untaughtt and rude, Ne 
1 A mob of men, a martial multitude. WM” 7 


The Horſę too may ſtand as an emblem of th: WT; 

warlike genius of the people. 
Beilo armatur Equi, bella hat arments minantir 
ee e ng. Nu. I MN 2 


FI. 6 From Africa we will croſs over into be g 
Spain. There are learned Medal lil Be 


that tell us, the Rabbet which you ſee before her 
feet, may ſignifie either the great multitude of 
theſe Animals that are found in Spain, or per- Cie 
haps the ſeveral mines that are wrought within 
the bowels of chat oountry, the Latin word Ca- Fai 


niculus ſignitying eitber a Ral 
theſe Gentlemen doi not conſider, that it is eo 
zee 3 Ae a6 
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he Word but the Figure that appears on the Me- 
tal. Caniculus may ſtand for a Rabbet or a 
ine, but the picture of a Rabbet is not the E 
ure of a Mine. A pun can be no more en 

en than it can be tranſlated. When the — 
conſtrued into its idea the double meaning va- 
ines. The figure therefore before us means 
real Rabbet, which i is there found in vaſt multi- 
udes. 


Canicaliſe | Celtiberie fl. Ca. in Ponatinrk. 


The Otive-branch tell us, it is a country that a- 
pounds in Olives, as it is for this reaſon that 
laudian in his deſeription of Spare binds 5 an O- 
ive branch about her head. 


glaucis tum prima Minerve 
Nexa comam foliis, fulvaque inte æta micantem 
Veſte Zaum, tales profert Hiſpania voces. 

| Claud. de Laud. Stil. Li. 2, 


Thus 9 ain, whoſe brows the olive ane in- 
old, 
And o'er her robe a Tas, ſtreams in gold. 


1 Martial has given us the lik : igure of one of 
into be greateſt rivers in ain. e 
e Betis oliviferd crinem redimite corond, 
le of Aurea qui nitidis vellera tiugis aquis : 
per Quem Bromius quem Pallas ama. | 
"ithin Mar. Li. 12. Ep. 99. 
C- 2 air Betis ! ! Olives wreath thy azure locks ; / 
Bat Wi In 99 5 1 12 thou cloath'ſt the neighb'ring 
ocks : 


F2 Thy 
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Vierticem ig olets reviscta 


— rei re 29S >= 
LEON — = 


Thy fruitful banks with rival-bounty ſmile, 
While Bacchus wine beſtows, and Pallas oil. 


And Prudestins of one of its eminent towns. 


Tu decem ſanctot revehes et oct᷑o, 
Ceſar Auguſta ſtudioſa Chriſti, 


Pacis honore. 
88 


France, you ſee, has a Sheep by la 
not only as a ſacrifice, but to ſhew th; 
the riches of the country conſiſted chiefly i 
flocks and paſturage. Thus Horace mentionin 
the commodities of different countries, 


FIG. 7. 


| 2 nec Calabre mella ferunt apes, 

ec Laſtrigonts Bacthus in amphors 

Langneſcit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 
Creſeunt vellers Tab. Hor. Od. 16. Li; 


Tho” no Calabrian Bees do give 


Their grateful tribute to my hive; © 15 
No wines, by rich Campania ſent, 
In my ignoble casks ferment;: Te 
No flocks in Gallic plains grow fat My 
WES. ORIEL Mr. Cre. ( 
She carries on her ſhoulders the Sagulum thi ah 
Virgil ſpeaks of as the habit of the ancient Gai 7; 
Aurea cæſaries ollis, atque, aurea veſtis.s 82 
He, . — 


ucent ſaguli—— Virg. En. Lib 
I 2 
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e, he gold diſſembled well their yellow hair; 


oil. And golden chains on their white necks they wear; 
Gold are their veſt Mr. Oryden. 


he is drawn in a poſture of facrificing. for the 
ife arrival of the Emperor, as we may learn 
om the inſcription. We find in the ſeveral 
edals that were ſtruck on Aariaz's progreſs 
rough the Empire, that at his arrival they offer- 
d a ſacriſice to the Gods for the reception of ſo 
reat a bleſſing. Horace mentions this cuſtom. 


um mee (þ quid loquar audiendum) 
acts — — 6 et O So 
Pulcher, 0 laudande, cauam, recepio 
Ceſare felix. 


Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccæ; 


Me tener ſolvet vituſnn.— Hor. Od. 2. Lid. 4. 


xz 


y be 


And there, if any patient ear 
My Muſe's feeble ſong will hear 
y voice ſhall ſound thro' Rome: 
Thee, Sun, I'll ſing, thee, lovely fair, 
Thee, thee I'll praiſe, when Cæſars come. — 


Ten large fair bulls, ten luſty cows, 

Muſt die, to pay thy richer vows ; 

Of my ſmall ſtock of kine | 

A calf juſt wean; d — Mr. Creech. 


Italy has a Corna-copie in her hand, F1s. 8, 
o denote her fruitfulneſs ; | | 


6, Liz 


— 
Cree 


was thil 
t Gai 


„Lib 


magna parens frugum Saturnia tellas. 
The HY OW IF | 


Virg. Geor. 3. 
F 3 and 
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and a crown of towers on her head to figure out 
the many towns and cities that ſtand upon he, 
Lucan has given her the like ornament, where 


he repreſents her addreſſing her ſelf to Julius Caſa 


Ingens viſa duci patriæ trepidantis Imago: 
Clara per obſcuram vultu meſtiſſima noctem, 

Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines, 

Cæſarie, lacera nudiſque adſtare lacertis, 

Et gemitu permiſta loqui-— Lacan. Lib. i, 


Amidſt the dusk) horrors of the night, 
A wondrous viſion ſtood confeſt to fight; 
Her awful head Rome 's rev'rend image rear'd, 
T'rembling and ſad the Matron form appear'; 
A tow'ry crown her hoary temples bound, 
And her torn treſſes rudely hung around: 
Her naked arms vplifted ,gre ſhe ſpoke, 
Then groaning thus the mOarnful ſilence broke, 
Mr. Rowe, 


She holds a ſceptre in her other hand, and fits on 
a globe of the heavens, to ſhew that ſhe is the 
Sovereign of nations, and that all the influences 
of the Sun and Stars fall on her dominions. 
Claudian makes the ſame compliment to Rome. 


Ipſa triumphatis que. po 2 thera re wix. | 
x . Calin Prob. et Oiyb. Conl, 


Jupiter arce ſua rotum dum ſpectat in orbem, 
Nil niſi Romanum quod tucat ur habet. : 
 . \Ov. de faſt. Lib. i. 


| Joys finds no realm, when he the globe ſurveys, 


ut what to Rome ſubmiſſive homage pays. 
1 5 | Orben 


Rome one would think was copied 
from the next Medal. | 
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Orbem jam totum victor Romanus habebat, 
Qua mare, qua tellus, qua ſidus currit utrumque. 
| Petron. 


Now Rome, ſole Empreſs reigns from pole to 
pole, 


Where- ever earth extends, or oceans roll, 
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The picture that Claudian makes of vie: 6: 


f i nnupte ritus imitata Minerve : | 
Nam neque cæſariem crinali ffringere cult, 
Colla nec ornatu patitur mollire retorto : 
Dextrum nuda latus, niveos exerta lacertos, 
Audacem retegit mammam, laxumque coercens 
Mardet gemma ſinum.— | | 
Clipens Titana luceſſit _ WE: OR | 
Lumiue, quem tota variarat Mulciber arte; 
Hic patrius, Mavortis amor, fetaſque notantur 
Rommlei. poſt amnis ineſt, et bellna nutrix. 

| Claud, in Prob. et Olyb. Conſ. 


No coſtly fillets knot her hair behind, 
Nor female trinkets round her neck are twin'd. 
Bold on the right her naked arm ſhe ſhows, 


And half the boſom's „ be ſnows; 


Whbilſt on the left is buckled o'er her breaſt, 
In diamond claſps, the military veſt. 
The Sun was dazled as her ſhield ſhe rear'd, 
Where, varied o'er by Mulciber, appear'd 
The loves of Mars her Sire, fair Ilia's joys, 
The wolf, the Tyber, and the infant boys. 


The next figure is Achaia. Fre. 10: 
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if we conſider how ſhe has been repreſented by 
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I am ſorry, ſays Cynthio, to find you running 
farther off us. I was in hopes you would hay 
ſhown us our own nation, when you were þ 
g near us as France. I have here, ſay 
FIC. 11. Philander, one of Angnſtus's Brita 
| #ia's. You ſee ſhe is not drawn lik 
other countries, in a ſoft peaceful poſture, but 
adorned with emblems that mark out the milits 
ry genius of her Inhabitants. This is, I think, th 
only commendable quality that the old Port 
have touched upon in the deſcription of ol 
country. I had once made a collection of all the 
paſſages in the Lain Poets, that give any account 
of us, but I find them ſo very malicious, that i 
would look like a libel on the nation to repei 
them to you. We ſeldom meet with our fore 
fathers, but they are coupled with ſome epithet 
another to blacken them. Barbarous, Cruel ail 
Inhoſpitable are the beſt terms they can afford uz, 
which it would be a kind of injuſtice to publil. 
ſince their poſterity are become ſo polite, good: 
natured, and kind to ſtrangers. Lo mention 
therefore thoſe parts only that relate to the pre: 
ſent Medal. She fits on a globe that ſtands in 
water, to denote that ſhe is Miſtreſs of a neu B 
world, ſeparate from that which the Romans hui let 


before conquered, by the interpoſition of the ſa 44 


I think we cannot doubt of this interpretation, of f 


the ancient Poets. | Jade 
Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Virg.Ec.1. cou 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd;. — 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. Yo 
EW RE Mir. Dryden 


A jſpu, 
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nin Adpice, confandit popalos impervia tellus: 
hay ton eſt, —_ — orbit, et orbis erat. 


re f | Vet. Poet. apud Scalig. Catul. 
210 At nunc oceanns geminos imerluit orbes. 
n lik Id. de Britannia et oppoſito Continente. 
— tro diducta Britannia mundo. Claud. 
K, th Nec fretit oceano, remiſque ingreſ 

greſſa profun p 
1 . Vincendos alio quefivit 75 orbe Britannos. id. 
ul eg The feet of Britannia are waſhed by the waves, 
* n the ſame Poet. | 
nat | 
repel * _ * 4 . 
— cujus veſtigia verrit 


Cærulus, oceanique eſtum mentitur, amict᷑ut. | 
„ Id. de Laud. Stil. Lib. A 


1 ad 

rd us, She bears a Roman Enfign in one of her hands, 

1blih, Wo confeſs herſelf a conquered province. v1 
O00. 

— victricia Cæſar 12 

pre · Suna Caledouios tranſve xit ad 1 Britaunos. 

ds in 1185 Saidon. Apollin. 

ne But to return to Achaia, whom we 

* left upon her knees before the Emperor 0 1. 

1 Adrian. She has a pot before her with a ſprig 

1 1 of Parſly riſing out of it. I will not here trouble 


you with a dull ſtory of Hercules's eating a ſal- 
lade of Parſly for his refreſhment, after his en- 
Ec. i. MW counter with the Nemean Lion. It is certain, 
chere were in Achaia the Nemean Games, and 

d. {fiat a garland of Parſly was the Victor's reward. 
4 Lou have an account of theſe Games in Auſonixs. 
ſpice * 9 — iS Quattuor 
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Quattuor antiquos celebrabit Achaia Ludot, 
Cœlicolum duo ſunt, et duo feſta hominum. 
Sacra Jovis, Phœbique, Palemonis, Archemorique: 

Serta quibus pinus, malus, oliva, apium. 


Auſ. de Luſtral. Agon. 


Greece, in four games thy martial youth were 


train'd; 
For Heroes two, and two for Gods ordain'd: 
Jove bade the Olive round his Victor wave; 
Phœbus to his an Apple-garland gave; 
The Pine, Palemon; nor with leſs renown, 
Archemorus conferr'd the Parſly-crown. 


Archemori Nemeea colunt funchria Thebe. 


i | Id. de locis Agon. 


w—Alcides Nemeæ ſacravit honorem. 


An Gn de Aud. Agon. l. 
Archemori Nemeæa colunt funebria Thebe. q I 


One reaſon why they choſe Parſly for a Garland 
was doubtleſs becauſe it always preſerves its ver- 
dure, as Horace. oppoſes it to the ſhort-lived Lilly, 


Nemwivaz apiiim, nee breve lilium. Lib. 1. Od.z6 


Let fading Lillies and the Roſe | © 


Their beauty and their ſmell diſcloſe; 
Let long-liv'd Parſly grace the feaſt, _ 
And gently cool the heated gueſt. [Mr. Creech. 


Juvenal mentions the Crown that was made of 
it, and which here ſurrounds the head of Achaic 


—— Graieqnt 


= 


Cc mw mf. Aff 


> OO > 2d 
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n= Graigque apium meruiſſe coronæ. Juv. Sat. &. 


eo iagn ery hogs ag fe, aj ebagd oft | 
„And winning at a Wake their Parſly crown. 
2 . Mr. Szepney. 


gon. Ml She preſents herſelf to. the Emperor in the ſame 
poſture that the Germans and Engliſp ſtill ſalute 
were BY the Imperial and Royal family. 


— jus imperivinque Phraates 
Cæſaris accept genibus minor. 
ee 43 a Hor. Epiſ. 12. Li. 1. 
The haughty Parthian now to Ceſar kneels. 
5 Mr. Creech. 


Ille qui donat diadema fronti : 
uem genu nix iremuere gentes, . | 


1 , 


n. ld Von, ui inflexo genn. 

d Kegnantem adores, pet imm. lcd. 
rland, Te linguis variæ gentes, miſſique rogatum p 
s ver ll fxdera Perſarum proceres cum patre ſedentem, 


Hac quondam videre demo ; poſutaque tiard 
Submiſere genu. . Claud. ad Honorium. 


Thy infant Virtue various elimes admir d, 
And various tongues to ſound thy praiſe conſpix'd: 
Thee next the Sgvereiga ſeat, the Perſiaus view'd, 
When in this Regal Dome for peace they ſu'd: 
Each Turban low, in ſign of worſhip, wav'd; 
And every knee confeſt the boon they crav'd. 
Sicily appeary, before, Ads in the | 
fame 2 he has a bundle of Corn FI —_— 
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their captivity. 


Pateant art.... 
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in her hand, and a Garland of it on her head, 2 

= abounds in wheat, and was conſecrated ty 
eres. ff i d& en 


| Utrraque ſragiferi eft Inſula nobilis arvis : 
e 


Nec plus Heſperiam longinquis meſſibus ulle, 
Nec Romana complerunt horrea terre. 

de Sicilia et Sardinia. Luc. Li. 1, 
Sardinia too, renown'd for yellow fields, 
With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields; 
5 lands a glebe of richer tillage boaſt, 
Nor waft more plenty to the Koman coaſt. 


Terra tribus ſcopulis vatum procurrit in æquor 
rinacris, a poſit nomen ta loci, | 
Crata domus Cereri. multas ibi poſſidet urbes: 
I. quibus eff culto fertilis Henna 2 
| Bo ueS Ov. de Faſt. Li. 4 


To Ceres dear, the fruitful land is fam'd 

For three tall Capes, and thence Trinacria nam; 
There Henna well rewards the tiller's toil, 
The faireſt Champian of the faireſt Iſle. 


We find Judæa on ſeveral coins d 
Veſpaſian and Titus, in a poſture thit 
denotes ſorrow and captivity. The firſt figure of 
her is drawn to the life, in a picture that See 


has given us of the Trojan matrous bewailing 


FIC. 13. 


paret exertos 
Turba Iacertos. Veſte remiſſa + 
Subſtringe ſinus,” wteroque tenus 


— 
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— 2 ex Bumeris 

Veſtis apertis: at 
Suffalta latus. jam auda vocant 
Pectora dgxtras. nunc aun wires 


ExpromeſHolor, tas. 
Hecuba ad T'rojan. chor Sen. Tos. Ad. I. 
Bare 


Vour arms, your veſtures lack ly 7d 
Beneath your naked boſoms, ſlide 
Down to your waſtes | 


* "TI 1 * 


Let 
From your diveſted ſhoulders ſlide 
Your garments, down on either fide. 
Now bared boſoms call for blows, 
Now, eee all thy powers diſcloſe. 
Sir Ed. Sherbarn, 


— Be ge mares 
fen Is 


Ov. Met. Li.13. 

Who bar their breaſts and gave their halr to 
flow : 

The figns of grief, and mark of publick woe. 


The head is veiled in both figures, as another ex- 
preſſion of grief. 
aw 


= ipſa triſti veſtis — 
elata, j axta præſides aſtat 
a N Sen. Herc. fur. Aa. 2. 
2 ubi fata, cuput e i obducit amictu, 
ecrevitqne pati tenchras, puppiſque cavernim 
Data fel e arcid compl exa dolorem 


Perfruitur lacrymis, et — 2 conjuge lactam. 


Li. 9: A Cornelia. 
80 
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marks of ſorrow they have ſet on this figure 


0 »\ * 4 © f « 
is the ſubject of this Medal. 
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So ſaid the Matron; and about her head 
Her veil ſhe draws, her mournful eyes to ſhade: 
Reſolv'd to ſhroud in thickeſt ſhades her woe, 
She ſeeks the ſhip's deep dark ſome Hold below. 
There lonely left, at leiſure to co 1 n. 
She hugs her ſorrows, and enjoys her pain; 
Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed 
And fondly loves it, in her husband's ſtead. 

Þ 1427 $4 $1.07 Mr. Rowe 


I need not mention her ſitting on the ground, be- 
cauſe we have already ſpoken of the-aptnels of 
ſuch a poſture to repreſent an extreme-affliQion, 
I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the Romans might hare 
an eye on the cuſtoms of the Jewiſh nation, 
well as of thoſe of their country, in the ſeveril 


The Pſalmiſt deſcribes the Fews. lamenting thei 
captivity in the ſame penſive poſtare. . By the wa 
ters of Babylon we ſate n and wept, when we 
remembred thee, C Sion. But what is more re. 
markable, we find Judæa repreſented as a wo 
man in ſorrow fitting on the ground, in a paſſiye 
of the Prophet that foretells the very captivity re 


ed on this Medal. The covering of the head 


and the rending of garments, we find very often 
in Holy Scripture, as the expreſſions of a ragin 
greek But what is the tree we ſee on both deb 

edals? We find, ſays Philander, not only on 


theſe, but on ſeveral other coins that relate to 


Baltes, the figure of a Palm - tree, to ſhow us that 

alms are the growth of the country. Thus Sil 

us Italicus, ſpeaking of Ceſpaſiau's conqueſt, thi 
Y 4993 * 


* - CY 


Ch P almi- 


Pali 


art 


- 
p_ 
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Palmiferamque ſenex bello domitabit Idumen. 
LAY] Sil. It. Li. 3. 
artial ſeems to have hinted at the many pieces 
of painting and ſculpture that were occaſioned. by 
his conqueſt of Judæa, and had generally ſome- 


; hing of the Palm-tree in them. It begins an E- 
fecc pigram on the death of Scorpus a chariot-driver, 
hich in thoſe degenerate times of the Empire 
0 N ras looked upon as a public calamity. 
+ Triſtis Idumæas frangat Victoria pong ; 

. lange Favor ſæva pectora nuda manu. 


Mart. Li. 10. Epig. 50. 


The man by the Palm-tree in the firſt of thefe 
/eral BY Medals, is ſuppoſed to be a Few with his hands 
ure. bound behind him. by. | 
Wa: I need not tell you that the winged , __ 
; we WY figure on the other Medal is a Victory. 4 
te: She is repreſented: here as on many other coins, 
wo Wl writing ſomething on a ſhield. We find this 
Tag: way of regiſtring a Victory touched upon in Virgil, 
te. and Silius Italicus. | i bg 


ften Are cavo clypeum, magni geſtamen Abantis, 
il Poſtibus adverſis figo, et rem carmine ſigno; 
: Aneas hes de Danais victoribus arma. 


Vir 8. En. Lib. 3. 


I fix'd upon the Temple's lofty door f 

5% be brazen ſhield, which vanquiſh'd Abas bore; 

tha (I The verſe beneath my name and actions ſpeaks, 
Green. + © "Mr. Dod. 
„ 6 NETS «SIT. 9 VR Pyrenes 


4 
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Pyrenes tumuls clypeum cum carmine figunt; 
iſdrabalis ſpolium Gradi vo Scipio vidtor, 

Sil. Ital. Li. i; 

High on Pyrene's airy top they Nardo. 

The captive Shield, with this inſcription grac'd: 

« Sacred to Mars, theſe votive ſpoils proclaim 
“ The fate of Aſdrubal, and Scipio's fame. 


Parthia has on one fide of her th; 


©1615: Bow and Quiver which are ſo mud N 
talked of by the Poets. Lacan's account of the ” 
Parthians is very pretty and poetical. 25 
———Parthoque ſequente | | 
Murus erit, quodcunqne poteſt obſtare ſagitte—Ml Th 
Illita tela dolis, nec Martem comminus nnquan Th 
Auſa pati virtus, ſed longe tendere ner vos, Th 
Et, quo ferre velint, permittere vnlnera ventis. By 
| | EY Luc. Li. & W. 


Each fence, that can their winged ſhafts endut I Fr: 
Stands, like a fort, impregnable, ſeoure 


To taint their coward darts is all their care, 9 
And then to truſt them to the flitting air. Am 
5 Mr. Row: firſt 
——— Sagittiferoſqae Parthes, Cu I 


The Crown ſhe holds in her hand, refers to the J 
crown of gold that Parthia, as well as other pro 7, 
vinces, preſented tothe Emperor Antowine. The 
preſenting a Crown, was the giving up the 10- Wl ©, 
 vereignty into his hands. — 


 bpſe oratores ad me, repnique cor | p 5 Is | 
ID — . Virg. An. Len 
n. — 


2 


the 
ro· 
he 
ſo⸗- 


3. 8. 
hon, 


nemory of her founder Seleucut, whoſe . 
Jace was all born with this mark upon them, if 
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Tarchon, the Tuſcan Chief, to me has ſent 


ET heir Crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. 


Mr. Dryden. 


Antioch has an Anchor by her, in p. 16. 


ow'll believe Hiſtorians. Auſonius has taken 
otice of it in his verſes on this city. 


— — la Seleucum | 

Nuncupat ingenuum, cujus fuit Anchora ſiguum, 

_ inuſta ſolet; generis nota certa, per omnem 
am ſobolis ſeriem nativa cucurrit _ 
Auſ. Ordo Nobil. Urbium. 


Thee, great Selexcas, bright in Grecian fame! 
The tow'rs of Antioch for their founder claim: 
Thee Phwbus at thy birth his ſon confeſt, 

By the fair Anchor on the babe impreſt ; 

Which all thy genuine off-ſpring wont to grace, 
From thigh to thigh tranſmiſſive throꝰ the race. 


Smyrna is al repreſented by an 
Sa, chat is ſaid to have "Sx. her 1. 
firlt ftoundreſs. You ſee her here entring into a 
league with Thyatira. Each of them holds her 
tutelar Deity in her hand. ' © © 


Jus ille, et icti fæderis teftes Deo 5 | 2 
uud. ITY Sen. Pheniſſe, AQ. t. 


- 


On the left arm of Smyrna, is the Pelza or Buck- 
ler of the Amazons, as the long weapon by her 
18 the Bipennis or Secaris. „ As * 1 


us, 
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Non tibi Amazonia eſt pro me ſumenda ſecari;, 
Aut exciſa levi pelta gerenda mann. 


Adee v. Li. 3. Epiſ. 1. ex Pon 
Lunatis agmina peltis. 25. Vir, 


In their right hands a pointed Dart they wield; 
The left, for ward, ſuſtains the lunar Shield, 
; 5 Mr. Dryden, 


LVidere Rhett bella ſub Alpibas © | 
Draſum gerentem, et Vindelici; quibus 
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bp Mot unde deductus per omne + 
ir Tempus Amazon ſecuri : Thu 
Uh Dextras obarmet quarere diſtuli. Hor. Od. 4. Liz, 14 
Such Druſus did in arms appear, the g 
When near the Alps he urg'd the war: Wav 
In vain the Khæti did their axes wield. prod 
Like Amazons they fought, like women fled the 
* field? 1174}: Heesen vos i nt Ne 
But why. thoſe ſavage troops this weapon chuſe, De 
Confirm'd by long eltabliſh*d uſe, Le 
_ Hiſtorians would in vain diſcloſe. E 


bie. 18. : The. dreſs that Arabia appears in, Wl M 


brings to my mind the deſcription L. W 


can has made of theſe eaſtern nations. T' 
Quicquid ad Eoos tractus, mundique teporem 

Labitur, emollit gentes clementia cœli. U 
Ilie et laxas veſtes, et fluxa virorum 
Velamenta vide. | Luc. Lib. 8. 
While A/.-'s lofter climate, form'd to pleaſe, 2 
Diſſolves her ſons in indolence and eaſe. , 0 


Here 


2 


arts, 
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Here ſilken robes inveſt unmanly limbs, 


And in long trains the flowing Purple ſtreams. 
Mr. Rowe. 


She bears in one hand a ſprig of frankincenſe. 


Pont 
Vir, 
eld; 


1d. 
den 


—ſolis eft thurea virga Sabeis. Virg. 


And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabean bough. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Thuriferos Arabum ſaltus. Claud de 3. Conſ. Hon. 


Tharilegos Arabas—— . Oy. de F af. Li. 4. 
Li. 
y In the other hand you ſee the perfumed reed, a8 
the garland on her head may be ſuppoſed to be 
woven out of ſome other part of her fragrant 
productions. | 


Net procul in molles Arabas terramque ferentem 
ue, Delicias, varieque noves radicis honores; 
Leniter adfundit gemmantia littora Pontus, 


Et terre mare nomen habet 
de ſinu Arabico. Manil. Lib. 4. 


in More weſt the other ſoft Arabia beats, 
Ute Where incenſe grows, and pleaſi a odour [weats ; "og 
hs The Bay is call'd th Arabian gulf; the name 


The country gives it, and 'tis great in fame. 
N E Mr. Creech. 


Urantur pia ere focis, urantur odores, 


8. Quas tener a terra divite mittit Arabs. | | 
Tibul. Lib. 2. El. 2. 


fit - dives amomo, 
cf. coſtumque ſuam, gun, he | 
bara 
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Thara ferat, floreſque alios Panchaia tellus, N 
Dum ferat, et —— Ov. Met. Lib. 10 on 


Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, . 

Her Cinnamon, and ſweet Amomum boaſt; 

Her fragrant flowers, her trees with precious 
tears, | 

Her ſecond harveſts, and her double years: 

How can the land be call'd ſo bleſs'd, that 


Myrrha bears? Mr. Dryden. 
w——0arate ſpirant medicamina Sylvæ. Manil, 


The trees drop balſam, and on all the boughs 
Health fits, and makes it ſovereign as it flows. 


Mr . Cre (4 0b. 
Cinmami ſyboas Arabes beatos 
Vidi . Sen. OEdip. AQ. t. 


What a delicious country is this, ſays Cynthio? 
a man almoſt ſmells it in the deſcriptions that 
are made of it. The Camel is in Arabia, ] ſup- 
poſe, a beaſt of burden, that helps to carry of 
its ſpices. We find the Camel, ſays Philander, 
mentioned in Per/z#s on the fame account. 


Tolle recens primus piper s ſitremte Camelo. 


= be precious weight 

Of pepper and Sabeas incenſe, take 

With thy own hands from thetir'd Camel's back. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


He loads the Camel with pepper, becauſe the 3- 


nimal and its cargo are both the uctions of 
the ſame country. * Mercibus 
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Mercibus bie Italis mutat ſub ſole recenti 
10% Rego piper ——— „. Sat. 5. 


The greedy Merchants, led by lucre, run 
To the parch'd Indies and the riſing Sun; 
Is From _ hot pepper, and rich drugs they 


Bart'ring for ſpices their Iralian ware. | 
| Mr. Dryden. 


You have .given us ſome quotations out of 
Perſius this morning, ſays Eugenius, that in m 

22 have a — 2 of 2 — ö 

have often wondered at Mr. Dryden ing ſo 
ſevere a cenſure on this Author. He — 
deſcription of a Wreck that you have already ci- 
ted, is too good for Perſius, and that he might 
be helpt in it by Lacan, who was one of his 
contemporaries. For my part, ſays Cynthio, lam 


ſo far from Mr. Dryden's opinion in this particu- 
? 
2 lar, that I fancy Perſius a better Poet than Lacan: 
fi and that had he been engaged on the ſame ſub- 
X 6 ject, he would at leaſt in his Expreſſions and De- 


{criptions have out-writ the Pharſalia. He was 
indeed employed on ſubje&s that feldom led him 
into any thing like Deſcription, but where he has 
an occaſion of ſhewing himſelf, we find very 
tew of the Latin Poets that have given a grea- 


. 5, ter beauty to their Expreſſions. His obſcurities 
are indeed ſometimes affected, but they generally 
ariſe from the remoteneſd of the Cuſtoms, Per- 

= ſons and Things he alludes to : as Satyr is for 

den 


this reaſon more difficult to be underſtood 
by thoſe that are not of the ſame Age with it, 
than any other kind of Poetry. ds” and 

| eroics 
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Heroics deal in Images that are ever fixed ani 
ſettled in the nature of things, but a thouſani 
ideas enter into Satyr, that are as changeable ant 
unſteady as the mode or the humours of mankind 
i Our three friengs had paſſed away the who, 
$08", 10 morning among their Medals and Latin Port, 
WW) Philander told them it was now too late 9 
enter on another Series, but if they would tak: 
up with ſuch” a dinner as he could meet with x 
bis Lodgi fee he would afterwards lay the tel 
of his Medals, before them. 2— and Eng: 
z145, were, both of them ſo well pleaſed with the 
novelty of the ſubje&, that they would not ref 
the offer Pbilurder made them. 
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\ PARALLEL between the Ancient 
and Modern MD 4s. 


77 NY [ 74 N DER uſed every morning to take 
a walk in a neighbouring wood, that ſtood 
on the borders of the Thames. It was cut 
rough by abundance of beautiful allies, which 
rminating on the water, looked like ſo many 
ainted views in perſpective. The banks of the 
wer and the thickneſs of the ſhades drew into, 
em all the birds of the country, that at Sun-ri- 
ing filled the wood with ſagh 40 variety of notes 
s made the prettieſt confa on bs inable. I 
now in deſcriptions of this nature the ſcenes 
re generally ſuppoſed to grow out of the Au- 
or's imagination, and if they are not charming 
n all their parts, the Reader never imputes it to 
he want of ſun or ſoil, but to the Writer's bar- 
ennels of invention. It is Cicero's N 
on the Plane“ tree that mak es ſo floutiſhing a fi- 
gute in one of Plato's Dialogues, that it * — 
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draw its nouriſhment from the fountain that n 
by it and watered its roots, but from the ric 
neſs of the ſtyle that deſcribes it. For my om 
part, as I deſign only to fix the ſcene of the fol 
lowing Dialogue, 1 ſhall not endeavour to gin 
it any other ornaments than thoſe which natu 


in Pl 
it ſel 
ing t 
that 
ſubje 
with 


has beſtowed upon it. | V 

-Philander was here enjoying the cool of the 
morning, among the dews that lay on eve cien. 
thing about him, and that gave the air ſuch is 1 
freſhneſs as is not a little agreeable in the will 


part of the year. He not been here long befo One 
he was joined by Cyntbio and Exgenizs. Cy ier 
thio immediately fell upon Philander for breakin{MMICoi! 
his night's reſt. You have ſo filled my and 
ſays he, with old Coins, that I have had nothin of a 
but figures and inſcriptions before my eyes. Hof > 
I chanced. to fall into a little ſlumber, it was im of 
mediately interrupted with the viſion of a Car wer 
ceus oraC yr 5h wag You will make me e moe 
lieve, ſays Ph:langer, that you begin to be recos lick 
ciled ro Medals. T hey ſay it is a ſure ſign i guiſ 
man loves money, when he is uſed to find it i 
his dreams. There is certainly, ſays _Exgenis, 
ſomething like Avarice in the ſtudy of Medals. 
The more a man knows of them, the more E 
deſires to know. There is one fabjet in pat- WW Pity 
ticular that Cynthio, as well as my ſelf, has m 
mind to engage you in. We would fain know ther 
how the Ancient and Modern Medals differ fron Tb. 
one. another, and which of them deſerves the evie 
preference. -You have a mind to engage me in: dal 
ludject, ſays Philander, that is perhaps of a lu: I fi 

ger extent than you imagine. To examine i {Wo ! 
Vioroggbly, it wanld de fee d, fake. than BY me 


whe 


0 
ore 


bral 


= 
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in pieces, and to ſpeak of the difference that ſhews 
it ſelf in their Metals, in the Occaſion of ſtamp- 
ing them, in the Inſcriptions, and in the Figures 
that adorn them. Since you have divided your 
ſubject, ſays Cynthio, be ſo kind as to enter on it 
without any further preface. 
We ſhould firſt of all, ſays Philander, conſider 
the difference of the Metals that we find in an- 


even Mcient and modern Coins, but as this ſpeculation 
ich is more curious than improving, I believe you 
e h will excuſe me if I do not dwell long upon it. 
nfo One may underſtand all the learned part of this 


ſcience, without knowing whether there were 
Coins of iron or lead among the old Romaxs, 
and if a man is well acquainted with the Device 
of a Medal, I do not ſee what neceſſity there is 
of being able to tell whether the Medal it ſelf be 
of copper or Corinthian braſs. There is how- 
ever ſo great a difference between the antique and 
modern Medals, that I have ſeen an Antiquary 


eco. lick an old Coin, among other tryals, to diſtin- 
gn 4guiſh the age of it by its Taſte. I remember 
ub when I laught at him for it, he told me with a 


deen deal of vehemence, there was as much dif- 


erence between the reliſh of ancient and modern 
re be braſs, as between an apple and a turnep. It is 
1 pu. pity, ſays Engenins, but they found out the 
has Smell too of an ancient Medal. They would 
know then be able to judge of it by all the ſenſes. 
from The Touch, I have heard, gives almoſt as good 
s the evidence as the Sight, and the Ringing of a Me- 
e in: (dal is, I know, a very common experiment. But 
a l: I ſuppoſe this laſt proof you mention relates only 
ine hto ſuch Coins as are made of your baſer ſorts of 


them WJ metal. And here, ſays P#:/ander, we may ob- 
in | Vol. III. OE 91 hh © ſerve 
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ferve the prudence of the Ancients above that of 
the Moderns, in the care they took to perpetuate 
the memory of great actions. They knew ven 
well that f ler — gold a wih fall into the hands 
of the covetous "2 noraut, who would ng 
reſpect hem for the Device they bore, but for 
the Met | they were made of. Nor were thei 
rehefiſions ill founded; for it is not eaſily im. 
155 how many of thele noble monuments d 
JE 1381 in the goldſmiths hands, be 
1858 Ahne to be collected together by th 
fs nen of theſe two ot three laſt Centuri, 
aſcriptions, Vietories, Buildings, and a thoufind 
hol 1 of 1 were melted down i 
NN 8 that 1 figures an 
. ＋ to ſpoil the gold that wa 
ech h them. ye Medalliſts look 1 
pi ru G as on the burhing d 
85 5 ca, 175 ary, and would be conten 
0 compound for them, with almoſt the loſs d 
SE To 8 this in ſome meaſure, the 
anicients placed the greateſt variety of their de 
ges on their braſs and copper Coins, which ar 
in no fear of falling into the clippers hands, nar 
in any danger of Reling till the general conſr 
En n the contrary, our mygery Medal 
E molt in luer or gold; and often in a ver 
number; of cach. 1h have ſeen a golden one 
3 Terna, of Philip the ſecond, that weighed tw 
11 ny ad Sing z Which is probably ſingular i 
is. Will not be able t to keep 1 ſeif log 


vt 9 Fi, e furnace when i it leaves the E 
how J.. M. r emember. Fir in the Kg 
28 coll e t in it t 
of gold. e 185 who three poup > RX thele 


edals 


7 
it of Medals, ſays Exgenias, ſeem to have deſigned 
nate them rather as an oltentation of their Wealth, 


than of their Virtues. They fancied probably, it 
was a greater honour to appear in gold than in 
opper; and that a Medal receives all its value 


- for from! the rarity of the metal. I think the next 
their udject you propoſed to ſpeak of, were the dif- 
ime ferent Occaſions that have given birth to ancient 
ts find modern Medals. * 
bo fl Before wwe enter on — r Phi- 
th Wander; I muſt tell you by way of preliminary 
Bo hat formerly there was no differenoe — 
find oney and Medals. An old Roman had his 
nn orſe full of the fame pieces that we now pre- 


- ant ſerve in Cabinets. Aſſoon as an Emperor had 
ws one any thing remarkable, it was immediate! 
K 01 amped on a Coin, and became current through 
1g as whole Domimons. It was a pretty contri- 
ntent ance, ſays Cynthid, to ſpr ead abroad the virtues 

of an Emperor, and madke' his actions circulate. 
e, the A freſh Coin was a kind of a Gazezre, that pub- 
de Nied the lateſt news of the Empire. I ſhoutd 
h ar {Fancy your Roman Bankers were very mou Hi- 
„ NO orians. It is certain, ſays Eugenius, they might 
onfe ind their profit and inſtruction mixed together. 
Leda have often wondered that no nation among the 


oderris has ithitated the antienit Roman in this 
articolar. I khow no other way of fecuting 
beſe kinds of monuments, and making them n- 


lar in nerous enough to be handed down to future 
* Jong Ss But Where Stateſmen are ruled by a ſpi- 
eror's t of faction and intereſt, they can have no paſ- 
ng, den for the glory of their co nor any cots 
ound em for the pure it will make thorn ober. 


A mag rat talks of his nation's honduf à thon- 
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ſand years hence, is in very great danger of being 
laught at. We ſhall think, ſays Cynthio, you 
have a mind to fall our with the Government, 
becauſe it does not encourage Medals. Bu 
were all your ancient Coins that are now in 
Cabinets once current money ? It is the moſt 
probable opinion, ſays Philander, that they were 
all of them ſuch, excepting thoſe we call Meda 
lions. Theſe in reſpect of the other Coins were 
the ſame as modern Medals, in reſpect of mo- 
dern money. They were exempted from all 
commerce, and had no other value but what wa 
ſet upon them by the fancy of the owner. I he 
are ſuppoſed to have been {truck by Emperor 
for preſents to their Friends, foreign Princes, or 
Ambaſſadors. However, that the ſmallneſs of 
their number might not endanger the loſs of the 
devices they bore, the Romans took care gene- 
rally to ſtamp the ſubje& of their Medalions on 
their ordinary Coins that were the running caſk 
of the nation. As if in England we ſhould ſee 
on our half-penny and farthing pieces, the ſeveri 
deſigns that ſhow themſelves in their perfection 
on our Medals. . 
If we now conſider, continued Philander, the 
different Occaſions or Subjects of ancient and 
modern Medals, we ſhall find they both agree in 
recording the great actions and ſucceſſes in wat, 
allowing {till for the different ways of makin 
't, and the circumſtances that attended it in pl 
ages, and in the preſent. I ſhall inſtance one. 
1 do not remember in any old Coin to have ſeen 
the taking of a town mentioned: as indeed there 
were few conquerors could fignalize themſelves 
that way before the invention of powder and 
$55 | | fortifications, 


eing 
you 
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fortifications, a ſingle battle often deciding the 
fate of whole kingdoms. Our modern Medals 
give us ſeveral ſieges and plans of fortified towns, 
that ſhow themſelves in all their parts to a great 
advantage on the reverſe of a Coin. It is indeed, 
a kind of juſtice, ſays Exgenias, that a Prince 
owes to poſterity, after he has ruined or defaced: 
a ſtrong place to deliver down to them a model 
of it as it ſtood whole and entire. The Coin re- 
pairs in ſome meaſure the miſchiefs of his Bombs 
and Cannons. In the next place, ſays Ph:lan- 
der, we ſee both on the ancient and modern Me- 
dals the ſeveral noble pieces of Architecture that 
were finiſhed at the time when the Medals were 
ſtamped. I muſt obſerve however, to the ho- 
nour of the latter, that they have repreſented 
their buildings according to the rules of perſpe- 
dive. This I remember to have ſeen but in ve- 
ry tew of the plans on ancicnt Coins, which makes 
them appear much leſs beautiful than.the modern, 
eſpecially to a mathematical eye. Thus far our 
two ſetts of Medals agree as to their Subject. 
But old Coins go farther in their compliments to 
their Emperor, as they take occaſion to celebrate 
his diſtinguiſhing Virtues ; not as they ſhowed 
themſelves in any particular action, but as they 
ſhone out in the general view of his character. 
This humour went ſo far, that we ſee Nero's fid- 
ling, and Commodus's skill in fencing, on ſeveral 
of their, Medals. At preſent, you never meet 
with the King of Fraxce's generoſity, nor the Em- 
peror's devotion recorded after this manner. A- 
gain, the Roman uſed to regiſter the great actions 
of Peace that turned to the good' of the people, 
as well as thoſe of War. The remiſſion of 2 
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Debt, the taking off a Duty, the giving up a Tax, 
the mending a Fort, or the making a Highway, 


were not looked upon as improper ſubjects for 


a Coin. They were glad of any opportunity ta 
encourage their Emperors in the humour of do- 
ing good, and Knew very well, that many of theſe 
acts of beneficence had a wider and more laſting 
influence on the happineſs and welfare of a peo- 
ple, than the gaining a Victory, or the Conqueſ 
of a nation. In Exgland perhaps it would have 
looked a little odd to have ſtamped a Medal on. 
the aboliſhing of Chimney-money in the ll 
Reign, or on the giving a hundred thouſand pound 
a year towards the carrying on a war, in this, 
I find, fays Eugenius, had we ſtruck in with the 
practice of the ancient Romanus, we ſhould hare 
had Medals on the fitting up our ſeveral Docks, 
on the making of our Rivers navigable, on the 
building our men of War, and the like ſubjcds, 
that have certainly very well deſerved them. The 
reaſon why it has been neglected, ſays Philander, 
may poſſibly be this. Our Princes have the coin- 
ing of their own Medals, and perhaps may think 
it would look like vanity to erect ſo many Tro- 
phies and Monuments of praiſe to their own 
merit; whereas among the ancient Romans, the 
Senate bad {till a watchful eye on their Emperor, 
and if they found any thing in his life and actions 
that might furniſh out a Medal, they did not 
fail of making him ſo acceptable an offering. 
"Tis true, their flatteries betray often ſuch a tale 
neſs of ſpirit, as one would little expect to find 
among ſuch an order of men. And here by the 
way we may obſerve, that yon never find an] 


Jug like Satyr or Raillery on old Coins. 
Whateycr 
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Whatever victories were got on foreign ene- 
mies, or the ſeveral” pretenders to the Empire 
obtained over one another, they are recorded on 
Coins without the leaſt bitterneſs or reflection. 
The Emperors often jeſted on their rivals or 
predeceſſors, but their Mints ſtill maintained 
their gravity. They might publiſh invectives 
againſt one anther in their diſcourſes or wri- 
tings, but never on their Coins. Had we no 
other hiſtories of the Roman Emperors, but thoſe 
we find on their money, we ſhould take them for 
the moſt virtuous race of Princes that mankin 
were ever bleſſed with: whercas, if we look in- 
to their lives, they appear many of them ſuch 
monſters of laſt and cruelty, as are almoſt a re- 
proach to human nature. Medals are therefore 
ſo many compliments to an, Emperor, that a- 
ſcribe to him all the Virtues and ViQories he 
himſelf pretended to. Were you to take from 
hence all your informations, you would fancy 
Claudius as great a Conqueror as Julius Ceſar, 
and Domitian 2 wiſer Prince than his brother 7:- 
tus. Tiberius on his Coins is all Mercy and Mo- 
deration, Caligula and Nero are Fathers of their 
Country, Galba the patron of public Liberty, and 
Vitellius the reſtorer of the city of Rome. In 
ſhort, if you have a mind to ſee the religious 
Commodus, the pious Caracgllg, and the de out 
Heliogabalus, you may find them either in the 
inſcription or device of their Medals. On the 
contrary, thoſe of a modern make are often char- 
ged with Irony and Satyr. Our Kings no ſoon- 
er fall out, but their mints make war upon one 
another, and their malice appears on their Me- 
dals. One meets fometimes with ver) nice 
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touches of Raillery, but as we have no inſtance 
of it among the ancient Coins, I ſhall leave you 
to determine, whether or no it ought to find: 
place there. I muſt confeſs, ſays Cynthio, I be. 
lieve we are generally in the —_— when we 
deviate from the ancients : becauſe their praQiice 
is for the moſt part grounded upon reaſon. But 
if our fore-fathers have thought fit to be graze 
and ſerious, I hope their poſterity may laugh with- 
out offence, For my part, I cannot but look 
on this kind of Raillery as a refinement on Me. 
dals: and do not ſee why there may not be ſome 
for diverſion, at the ſame time that there are o- 
thers of a more ſolemn and majeſtic nature, as 
a Victory may be celebrated in an Epigram as 
well as in an Heroic Poem. Had the ancients 
given place to Raillery on any of their Coins, [ 
queſtion not but they would have been the molt 
valued parts of a collection. Beſides the enter. 
tainment we ſhould have found in them, they 
would have ſhown us the different ſtate of Wit, 
as it flouriſhed or decayed in the ſeveral ages of 
the Roman Empire. There is no doubt, fays 
Philauder, but our fore-fathers, if they had plea- 
ſed, could have been as witty. as their poſterity, 
But I am of opinion, they induſtriouſſy avoided 
it on their Coins, that they might not give us oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect their fincerity. Had they run 


into mirth or ſatyr we ſhould not have thought 


they had deſigned ſo much to inſtru& as to di- 
vert us. I have heard, ſays Eugeniut, that the 
Romans ſtamped ſeveral Coins on the ſame occa- 
fion. If we follow their example, there will be 
no danger of deceiving poſterity : ſince the more 
ſerious ſort of Medals may ſerve as Comments 

on 
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S 

ance WOO! thoſe of a lighter character. However it is, 
you be raillery of the Moderns cannot be worſe than 
nd 2 be flattery of the Ancients. But hitherto you 
| be, have only mentioned ſuch Coins as were made 
| we en the Emperor, I have ſeen ſeveral of our own 
Aice Mime that have been made as a compliment to 
Bu rivate perſons. There are- pieces of money, 
rave Mays Ph:lander, that during the time of the Roman 
vith. Emperors,” were coined in honour of the Senate, 
look Army or People. © I do not remember to have 
Me. cen in the upper Empire the face of any private 
ome perſon that was not ſome way related to the Im- 
e O. perial family. Sejanrs has indeed his Conſulſhip 
- mentioned on a Coin of Tiberius, as he has the 


honour to give a name to the year in which our 
Saviour was crucified. 'We ate now come to 
the Legend or Infcription- of our Medals, which 


not as it is one of the more eſſential parts of them, it 
\ter. may deſerve to be examined more at length. You 
they WM bave choſen a very ſhort Text to enlarge upon, 
Wit, ſays Cynthio: 1 ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a 
s of I Critique om the Poſie of a Ring, as on the In- 
ſans ſeripuom of a Medal. 

lea- I tave ſeen ſeveral modern Coins, ſays Phi- 
rity. der, that have had part of the Legend running 
ided round the edges, like the Decut et Tutamen in our 
oc- {MI milled money; ſo that a few years will proba- 
rn diy wear out the action that the Coin was de- 
wht WM fgned to perpetuate. The ancients were too 
* wiſe to regiſter their exploits on ſo nice a ſur- 


face. I ſhould fancy, ſays: Exgeams, the mo- 
cca- derns may have chofen this part of the Medal for 
| be che inſcription; that the figures on each ſide might 
wore appear to a greater advantage. I have obſerved 
ents in ſeveral old Coins a kind of confuſion between 
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think the Coiner was 


bled over both ſides, they WE. forced. Sit Wen 
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the legend and the e The figures and ly 
ters were ſo mingled * r, that one woll 
rd put to it on win 

part of the money to beſtow the ſeveral word 
of his inſeription. Lou haue found out ſom 
thing. like an excuſe, ſays Philanger, for yay 
milled ;Medals, if they carried the yy "egy 
on heir edges. But at the ſame time that thy 
are Jettered on the edges, they en have other infer 
tions on the face and 2 everſe. Your moden 
eſigners cannot contract the occaſion of th 
edal into an inſeription that js proper to th 
Volume they write upon: ſo that having ſeri 


to write ppgn the margin. The fixſt then 
Fore that * with 4. Modern legend, 53 
Piflufivenels. Nou have a e whok 
Aide of a Medal over;run Wollt 
#ancy the Author had a NN of being .Ciceras 
7. in his Latin, and of, making a, rqund period 
I e Qu only: the 1755 of a Coin bum 
y the preſent Germany, u the m 
ung of the ſiege of Nan VN A, Vera 
33IVALE as. ACnMeEn#1.::03 wrss 5; 
SEN. NIX SDR AO AO DESERT 
EST.. I ſhould take this, ſays. Cynahio, forts 
paragraph of a:Gazette,jrather than / the inſuriptio 
of a Medal. I remember you repreſented: yout 
ancient Coins as. abridgements * hiſtory; bu 
your modern, if there. are many of them like this 
mould ;themſclyes. be epitomiaad. Compare with 
:this, ſays Nlulander, the brevity and! — 
N * _ de _ PEI 
NANA os 
HT 5334 23+ Fe N | Mz 5 "= Wb 
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Mlns Generis humani. Tellus ſtabilita. Cloria 
rbis Terre. Pacator Orbit. Reſtitutor Orbis 
ſerrarum. Gaudium Reipublicæ. Hilaritas Po- 
uli Romani. Bono Reipab. nati. Roma rena - 
ens, Libertas reſtitma. Seculum Anreny. 
Pelle Fauſtiniane. Rex Parthis datus. Vi- 


egen "7's Germanica. Fides Mutua. Afia Subadta. 
t eee cbt. Amor mutuns. Genetrix orbit. 
aſcrp | 4eribut recepra. Genio Senaths. Fides exer- 
ode. Provideuria Senat tis. Reſtitutori Hiſpaniæ. 
of u 4ucntn; Aug. Britanniæ. . Adfignata. 
E 
ſerbd e Arprenis di. ; 

then (ſtat 4 majeſty and force does one meet with - 
„bz theſe ſhort Inſcriptions ! Are not you amaze 
Who o ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into fo ſmall a 
wou compass? You have often the ſubje& of a Vo- 


ume in a couple of words. | 

If our modern Medals are fo very prolix in their 
proſe, they are every Whit as tedious in their 
erſe. You have ſometimes a dull Epigram of 


als four lines. This, ſays Cynthio, may be of great 
„ eto immortalize Punns and Quibbles, and to 
ok let poſterity ſee their forefgthers were a parcel of 
oth blockheads. A Coin, I find, may he © great 
0" uſe to a Poet. If he cannot hecome im- 
bau mortal by the goodneſs of bis verſe, he may hy 
* the durablenefs of the Metal that ſupports it. 1 
7 


cba ball give you an inflance, ſays Philander, froy 
with 2 Medal of Gxſtavys Adolphus, that will ſtand as 
ber n eternal monument of Dullneſs and Bravery. 
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Parcere.Chriſticolis me, debellare feroces 
Papicolas Chriſtus dux mens en animat. 


It is well, ſays Cynthio, you tell us this is: 
Medal of the Great Gzſtavss : I ſhould have tx 
ken it for ſome one of his Gothic Predeceſlor, 
Does it not bring into your mind Alexander the 
Great's being accompanied with a Chærilus in hi 
Perſian expedition? If you are offended at th: 
homelineſs of this Inſcription, ſays Philander, 
what would you think of ſuch as have neither 
ſenſe nor grammar in them? TI aſſure you I hare 
ſeen the face of many a great Monarch hemmel 
in with falſe Latin. But it is not only the ſtupi. 
dity and tediouſneſs of theſe Inſcriptions that | 
find fault with; ſuppoſing them of a moderte 
length and proper ſenſe, why muſt they be in 
verſe? We ſhould be ſurprized to ſee the title d 
a ſerious book in rhime, yet it is every whit as ti: 

. diculous to give the ſubje& of a Medal in a piece : 
of an Hexameter. This however is the praCtic: WI lik 
of our modern Medalliſts. If you look into the ha 
ancient Inſcriptions, you ſee an air of ſimplicity no 
in the words, but a great magnificence in the eo 
thought; on the conttary, in your modern Me. on 
dals you have generally a trifling thought wrap: X. 
up in the beginning or end of an Herofc vert. ki 
Where the ſenſe of an Inſcription is low, it i: ch 
not in the power of Dactyls and Spondees to rail I A 
it; where it is noble, it has no need of ſuch a WW m 
fected ornaments. I remember a Medal of Phi. it 


1 d 
+£20 73 Hm 


lip the ſecond, on Charles le Quim's reigning to fa 

him the Kingdom of Spain, with this Inſcription, m 

Ur: Quieſcat Atlas. The Device is a Hercal« WM © 

with the Sphere on his ſhoulders. Notwithſtandin = 
the 


1 
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the thought is poetical, I dare ſay you would 
think the beauty of the Inſcription very much 


loſt, had it been — requieſcat ut Atlas, To 
inſtance a Medal of our own nation. After the 
concluſion of the peace with Holland, there was 
one ſtampt with the following Legend — Re- 
deant Commercia FHlandris. e thought is here 
great enough, but in my opinion it. would have 
looked much greater in two or three words 
of proſe. I think truly, ſays Eugenius, it is 
ridiculous ' enough to make the Inſcription 
run like a piece of a verſe, when it is not ta- 
ken out of an old Author. But I would fain 
have your 1 7 on ſuch Inſcriptions as are 
borrowed from the Latin Poets. IL have feen 
ſeveral of this ſort that have been very prettily ap- 
plied, and I fancy when they are choſen with art, 
they ſhould not be thought unworthy of a place in 
your Medals. | 
Which ever fide I take, ſays Philander, I am 
like to have a great party againſt me. Thoſe who 
have formed their reliſh on. old Coins, will by 
no means allow of ſach an innovation;. on the 
contrary, your men of wit will be apt to. look 
on it as an improvement on -ancient Medals. 
You will oblige us hgwever to let us know what 
kind of rules you would have obſerved in the 
choice of your quotations, ſince you ſeem to lay 
a ſtreſs on their being choſen with Art. You 
muſt know then, ſays Eugenius, I do not think 
it enough that a quotation tells us plain matter of 
fact, unleſs it has ſome other accidental orna- 
ments to ſet it off. Indeed if a great action that 
ſeldom happens in the courſe of human affairs, is 
exactly deſcribed in the paſſage of an old Poet, it 
gives 
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Medals: may be very well applied tothe M 
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ives the * a very agreeable ſurprize, and 
ay therefore deſerve a — on a Medal. ih 
Again, if there is more than a ſingle circum- 
ſtance of the action ſpecified .in the quotation, it 
pleaſes a man to ſee an old exploit copied out a 
it were by a Mqdern, and running parallel wit 
it in ſeveral of its particulars. 
In the next place, when the quotation is not 
only apt, but has in it a'turn of Wit or Saty, 
it is (fill the better qualified for a Medal, as it ha 
a double capacity of pleaſing. 
But there is no Inſcription fitter for a Meda 
in my opinion, than a 1 that beſides is 
aptneſs has ſomething in it lofty and fublime: WM phe 
for ſuch an one ſtrikes in with the Natural great. WI you 
neſs of the ſoul, and produces a high idea of the Will ven 
perſon or action it celebrates, which is one of the ¶ we 
principal defigns of a Medal. 6: 


0 


It is certainly very pleaſant, ſays Eugeniur, to has 


ſee. a verſe of an old Poet, -revolting as it Ml for 
were from its original ſenſe, and ſiding with 3 not 
modern ſabje&. But then it ought, to di it wil WM for 
Tvgly of its own accord, without being forced to Ml ni 
it by any change in the words, or the punctus. Bl v9 
tion : for when this happens, it is no longer the 
verſe of an'ancjent Poet, but of bim that has 
converted it to his'own/.nfe. e. 
Vou have, I belteve, by this time exhauſted WM foi 
your ſubject, ſays Ph:l.zder ; and I think the Wl th: 
criticiſms you have made on the poetical quota Wl W 
tions that we ſo often meet with in our modern po 
ttos r 
of books, and other Infcriptions of the fame tn 
nature. Bit before. wre quit the Legende of Me. 
delt, T einnek bit take"notice'o a Kind at wi WY a. 
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that flouriſhes very much on many of the mo- 
dern, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, when they re- 
preſent in the Inſcription the year in which they 
were coined. As to mention to you another of 
Guftauns Agolphus. CHRISTVS DVX E R- 
co 1RIV MynVs. I you take the Pains to 
pick out-the figures 0 the ſeyeral wr n 
range them in their px order, Jon . 1; 

they amount to 1 the year in Which the Me: 
dal was .coined;; for do not you obſerve ſome 1 
the letters diſtinguith | emſcives from the re 
and top it .qyer their fellows? theſe you muſt 


phers. Your laborious German Wits, will turn 
you over a. hole Dictionary for ore f thels i. in 
genious Devices. You would fancy fr, 05 they 
were ſearching after an apt claffical term, 

ſtead of that, Mey ey ph 1 out bo, 

has an L D. in it. en the ON 


fore you ſee any of the Inferſptiony, IR are 
not ſo much to look in them fot the 5 ught, As 


for the year. f. the ere are ect 0 'U- 
niverſiti tes. wy ere, 1 Tees Is, is nh 0 1 e 
5 * tas Jon Pe man 7. England for 
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eonſider in a double capacity, as 5 and as cy- - 
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the Uſefulneſs of ancient Medals, I ſhall only 
juſt touch on the chief heads wherein the Ancient 
and the Modern differ. In the firſt place, the 
Romans always appear in the proper Dreſs of 
their country, inſomuch that you ſee the little 
variations of the Mode in the drapery of the 
Medal. They would have thought it ridicalo 
to have drawn an Emperor of Rome in a Gre- 
.ciay Cloak or a Phrygian Mitre. On the con- 
trary, our modern Medals are full of Toga's and 
Tunica's, Trabea's and Paludamentums, with 1 
multitude of the like antiquated garments, that 
have not been in faſhion theſe thouſand years, 
You ſee very often a King of Englaud or France 
dreſſed up like a Julius Ceſar. One would think 
they had a mind to paſs themſelves upon poſter|- 
ty br Ken Emperors. The fame obſervation 
may run through ſeveral cuſtoms and religions, 
that appear in our ancient and modern Coins. 
Nothing is more uſual than to ſee Alluſions to 
Roman cuſtoms and. ceremonies on the Medals 
of our own nation. Nay very often they cary 
the figure of a heathen god. If poſterity takes its 
notions of us from our Medals, they muſt fancy 
one of our Kings paid a great devotion to Miner. 
va, that another was a profeſſed Worſhipper of 
Apollo, or at beſt that our whole religion was a 
mixture of Paganiſm and Chriſtianity. Had the 
old Romans been guilty of the ſame extravagance, 
there would have been ſo great a confuſion in 
their Antiquities, that their Coins would not 
have had half the uſes we now find in them. 
Ws ought to look on Medals as ſo many mond. 
ments conſigned aver to Eternity, that may poſ- 
ſibly laſt when all other memorials of the * 
ge 
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only ge are worn out or loſt. They are a kind of 
cient Mreſent that thoſe who are actually in Being make 
the MWhver to ſuch as lie hid within the depths of Futu- 
is of ity. Were they only deſigned to inſtruct the 


little 
f the 
Hons 


Gre. 


hree or four ſucceeding generations, they are 

no great danger of being miſunderſtood : but 
5 they may paſs into the hands of a poſterity, that 
je many removes from us, and are like to ad 


con. heir part in the world, when its governments, 
f and anners and religions may be quite altered; we 
ith 2 {Wpught to take a particular care not to make any 
that falſe reports in them, or to charge them with any 


ears. 
ance 
think 
ſter]- 
ation 
ions, 
Ons. 
18 to 
edals 
carry! 


Devices that may look doubtful or unintelligible, 
[ have lately ſeen, ſays . a Medallic 
iſtory of the preſent King of France. One might 
zxpect, methinks, to ſee the Medals of that na- 
ion in the higheſt perfection, when there is a ſo- 
ety penſioned and ſet apart on purpoſe for the 
deſigning of them. | ; 
We will examine them, if you pleaſe, ſays Phi- 
lender, in the light that our foregoing obſerva- 
tions have ſet them: but on this condition that 


es its you do not look on the faults I find in them any 
auc) more than my own private opinion. In the firſt 
iner. place then, I think it is impoſſible to learn from 
r of the Frexch Medals either the religion, cuſtom, or 
'as 1 babits of the French nation. You ſee on ſome 
the Nof them the Croſs of our Saviour, and on others 
nce, Wi Hercules his Club. In one you have an Angel, 
n in ¶ and in another a Mercury. I fancy, ſays Cyuthio, 
not poſterity would be as much puzzled on the reli- 
em. Wl gion of  Loxis le Grand, were they to learn it 
ond: trom his Medals, as we are at preſent on that of 
pol- Bl Conſtantine the Great. It is certain, ſays Pbi. 
ame Wl lender, there is the ſame mixture of Chriſtian and 
Age | Pagan 
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Pagan in their Coins; nor is there a leſs confy. 
fon in their cuſtoms. For example, what rely 
tion is there between the figure of a Bull, and th 
planting of a French colony in America ? Th 
Komans made uſe of this type in alluſion to on 
of their own cuſtoms at the ſending out of a 5 
lJony. But for the French, a Ram, a Hog, or uM F 
lephant, would have been every whit as fign- 
icant an emblem. Then can any thing. be me ©! 
unnatural than to fee a King of France drelled hat 
like an Emperor of Rome, with his arms ſtrippi e fo 
bly to the elbows, a Laurel on his head, and e ; 
blamys over his fhoulders? I fancy, fays EuyW'* * 
ius, the ſociety of Medalliſts would give you a 
their reaſons for what they have done. Yall” 
your ſelf allow the Legend to be Latin, md" 
why may not the cuſtoms and ornaments be d. 
the ſame country as the language? eſpecially (inc: * 
they are all of them ſo univerfatty underſtood “ 
15 the learned. I own to you, ſays Philandr, 
it they only deſign to deliver down to poſteri 0 
the ſeyeral parts of their Great Monarchs hiſt C 
xy, it is no matter for the other circumſtances d 
a Medal ; but I fancy it would be as great a ple 
ſureand ſuſtruction or future ages, to ſee the Dret- 
ſes and Cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as their Bui. 


dings and Victories. Beſides, I do not think the 45 
have always choſen a Proper Occafion for a Me : ” 

| Gl. 8 There is one ſtruck, for example, on the — 
gliſe failing in their attempts on Dunkit: . 


when in the laſt — they endeavoured to blow 
up a Fort, and bombard the town. What haue — 
ahe French here done to boaſt of? A Medal how - de 
ever you have with this infcription, DVNRKIRKA 
ILLE$A. Not to cayil at the two K's it 

| Dunkirts, 


Dyukirka, or the impropriety of the word II 
he whole Medal, in * opinion, tends not 
nuch to the honour of the Frexch as of the Ee 
2 g 8 | 
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5 


—— — e opimut 
Fallere et effugere eft triumphus. 


could mention a few other faults, or at leaſt 


mo 
ele yhat I take for ſuch. But at ſame time mult 
rippei e forced to allow, that this Series of Medals is 
and je molt perfect of any among the moderns in 
Eig. WG beauty of the Work, the aptneſs of the De- 
e Joh ice, and the propriety of the Legend. In theſe 


nd other particulars, the Freuch Medals come 


0¹ 
„au earer the ancients than thoſe of any other coun- 
be y. as indeed it is to this nation we are indebted 
ſine: or the beſt lights that have been given to the 


hole ſcience in general. 


d, IL. muſt not here forget to mention the Medal- 
ern ie hiſtory of the Popes, where there are many 
hiſto. Coins of an excellent warkmanſhip, as I think 
es they have none of thoſe faults that I have ſpoken 
ples Not in the preceding ſett. They are always Koman- 
ref. Catholic in the Device and in the Legend, which 
Bu. are both of them many times taken out of the ho- 


the Scriptures, and therefore not unſuitable to the 
Me. character of the Prince they repreſent. Thus 
| the ben Izuocent XI. lay under terrible apprehen- 
ik: ſons of the French King, he put out a Coin, 
low (MI (bat on the reverſe of it had a ſhip toſſed on the 
have WI waves to repreſent the Church. Before it, was 


on- the figure of our Saviour walking on the waters, 


nud St. Perer ready to fink at his feet. "The in- 
in <iption, if 1 remember, was in Lau. Help 
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164 Dialogues upon the Uſefulneſs 
Lord, or elſe 1 1 4 This puts me in mind, 
ſays Cynthio, of a Paſquinade, that at the ſam 
ime was fixed up at Rome. Ad Galli cantun 
Petrus flet. But methinks, under this head of the 
figures on ancient and modern Coins, we might 
expect to hear. your opinion on the difference tha 
appears in the Work manſnip of each. You mu 
know then, ſays Philauder, that till about the 
end of the third Century, when there was a gene. 
ral decay in all the arts of deſigning, I do not te. 
member to have ſeen the — of a Roman Em. 
peror drawn with a full face. They always ap- 
pear in profil, to uſe a French term of art, which 
ou us the view of a head, that, in my opinion, 

as ſomething in it very majeſtic, and at the ſame 
time ſuits beſt with the dimenſions of a Medal. your r 
Beſides that it ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with 
the ſeveral prominencies and fallings in of the fes. 
tures, much more diſtinctly than any other kindof 
figure. In the lower Empire you have abundance 
of broad Gothic faces, like ſo many full Moons 
on the ſide of a Coin. Among the moderns too, 
we have of both ſorts, though the fineft are made 
after the antique. In the next place, you find the 
figures of many ancient Coins riſing up in a much belt 
more beautiful relief than thoſe on the modem. WI «er 


| This too is a beauty that fell with the grandeur JW b!c 
of the Roman Emperors, ſo that you ſee the face ¶ ſed 


ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral declenßons of ett 
the Empire, till about Cox/tantine's time it lies a- bott 
moſt even with the ſurface of the Medal. After JW ial, 
this it appears ſo very plain and uniform, that one Jl fi 
would think the Coiner look'd on the flatneſs ot 
a figure as one of the greateſt beauties in Sculp- 
ture. I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the Sculptors — 

that 
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hat age had the ſame reliſh as a Greek Prieſt that 
vas buying ſome religious pictures at Venice. A- 


mong others he was ſhown a noble piece of Ti- 


an. The Prielt having well ſurvey'd it, was ve- 
y much ſcandalized at the extravagance of the 
zlief, as he termed it. You know, ſays he, our 
eligion forbids all idolatry : We admit of no I- 


mages but ſuch as are drawn on a ſmooth ſur- 
face: The figure you have hereſhown me, ſtands ſo 
much out to the eye, that I would no ſooner ſuf- 
fer it in my Church than a Statue. I could re- 


ommend your Greek Prieſt, ſays Philander, to a- 
bundance of celebrated Painters on this fide of the 
Alps that would not fail to pleaſe him. We 
muſt own however, that the figures on ſeveral of 
our modern Medals are raiſed and rounded to a 
very great perfection. But if you compare them 
in this particular with the molt finiſhed amon 
the ancients, your men of art declare univerſally 
tor the latter. 

Cynthio and Eugenius, though they were well 
pleaſed with Philander's diſcourſe, were glad how- 
ever to find it at an end: for the Sun began to 
gather ſtrength upon them, and had pierced the 
ſhelter of their walks in ſeveral places. Philan- 
der had no ſooner done talking, but he grew ſen- 
ſible of the heat himſelf, and immediately propo- 
ſed to his friends the retiring to his lodgings, and 
petting a thicker ſhade over their heads. They 
doth of them very readily cloſed with the propo- 
fal, and by that means give me an opportunity of 
iniſhing my Dialogue. 
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The FIRST SERIES. 


1. VIRTVTI AVGVSTI. S. C. Reverſe of D. 
mit ian. 
2. HONOSET VIRT VS. Reverſe of Gala. 
3. CONCORDIA AVG: S. C. Reverſe of Sabin 
4. PAX ORBIS TERRARVM. Reverſe of Or 
5. ABVNDANTIA AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Gy: 
dianus Pius. 

8 EXERCITVS. Reverſe of Heliogs 
alus. 

8. SPES AVGVSTA. Reverſe of Claudius. 

9. SECVRITAS PVBLICA. S. C. Reverſe 0 
Antoninus Pius. 

10. PVDICITIA. S. c. Reverſe of Fauſtina Fun, 
11. PIETAS AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Fauftina Senin, 
12. AEQVITAS en 8. C. Reverſe of . 

talllias. 

13. AETERNITAS. '.C. Reverſe of Antoninus Piu 
14. SAECVLVM AVREV M. Reverſe of Adria, 
i5. FELIX TEMPORY M REPARATIO. R 
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verſe of Conſtantine. 
16, AETERNITAS AVGVSTI. S. c. Reverſed 
| Adrian. 

118 17. AETERNITAS. $.C, Reverſe of Antonine. 
118 18. VICTORIA AVGVSTI. 8. C. Reverſe d 
4 Nero. 
5 19. SAR MAT IA DEVICTA, A via. Revei 
. of Conſtantine. 


10, LIBER TAS PVBLICA. 8s. c. Reverſe of Gul 
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The SECOND SERIES. 


1. FELICITATI AVG. C Os. III. P. P. 8. c. fe 
verſe of Hadrian. 
2. PON TIF. MAX. TR. POT. PP. C Os. Il. 
3. P. N. R. S. C. Reverſe of Claudius. 
4. S. C. Reverſe of Auguſtus. 
5. S. P. Q. R. P. P. OB. CIVES SERV ATOsS. Re 
6. Reverſe 2 ee e 
7. FIDES PVBLICA. Reverſe of Titus. 
8. PRAETOR RECEPT. Reverſe of Claudiu:. 
9. FECVNDITAS. S. C. Reverſe of Julia Augiſi 
10. NERO CLAV. CAESAR. IMP. ET Oc. 
TAVIA. Av GNSN PA Reverſe of Claudius. 
11. ORIENS AVG. Reverſe of Aurelian. 
12. Reverſe of Conmodus. 
13, GLORIAEXERCITVS,E.S.I.S. — 
14. PRINCIPIIVVENTVTISS.. 
LEG, 
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16. TR. P. VII. IMP. III. COS. v. P. P. S. C. Reverk 


of Trajan. 

17. TR. PO T. V. IMP. III. COS. II. S. C. Rerxaſe 
of Lucius Verus. 

13, PAX AVG. S. C. 1 

19. AA — 
DE GERMANIS — — Reverſe of Me- 

20, IMP. VIIL COS. III. P.. S. C. cus dwreliw, 


— 


DE SARMATIS 
21, Reverſe of Trajan. 
22, TR. POT. XIIII. P. P. COS, II. 1 of M 
Aurelius. 
23. DIVVS AVGVSTVS PATER. coin'd unds 
Tiberius, 
24. COS, UII, S. C. Reverſe of Antoninus Pins, 
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The T HIRD SERIES. 


1. FELIX ADVENT. AVG. G. NN. PE N. Re 
verſe of Diocleſian. 

. AFRICA. S. C. Reverſe of Septimius. Severus, 

AFRICA. S.C. Reverſe of Adrian. 

AEGYPTOS.S.C. Reverſe of Adrian. 

MAVRETANTIA.S C. Reverſe of Adrian. 

. HISPANIA. S. C. Reverſe of Adrian. 

7. ADVENTVI AVG. GALLIAE. 8. C. Revyerk 
of Adrian. 

8. ITALIA, S. C. Reverſe of Marcus Antoninus. 

9. ROMA. S. C. Reverſe of Nero. 

10. RESTITVTORI ACHALAE. Reverſe of 4 
drian. 

11. BRITANNIA. Reverſe of Antoninus Pins. 

12. RESTITVTORVL SICILIAE.S.C. Reverſe 
of Adrian. 

13; IVDEA CAPFAS.C. Revere of 

14. VICTORIA AVGVSTI. S.C. ( Veſpaſun. 

15. PAR THIA. S. C. COS. II. Reverſe of Antoninus 

| Pins. 

16. ANT | 

17. OTATEIPHNQNK. CMTPN. 2 7 P. 1 
$ AB. AA. ATIOAAIN APIOT. Revert 
of Marcus Aurelius 

18. ARAB. AD Q. S. P. QR. OPTI MO PRIN 
CIPL. 8 C. 9 
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THE PRESENT 
AND THE 


TATE of the WAR, 


ceſſty of an AUGMENTATION, 
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r Author of the following Eſoy 


AN "a. bas endeavoured to draw into one 
5 Ry continued ſcheme the whole ſtate of 
N N the preſent war, and the methods 
bb appear to him the moſt proper 
r bringing it to a happy conclufion. 9 
After having conſidered that the French are the 
ſtant and moſt dangerous enemies to the Britiſh 
ation, and that the danger from them is now grea- 
than ever, and will ſtill increaſe till their 
reſent Union with Spain be broken, he ſets forth . 
be ſeveral advautages whichthis Union has already 
wen France, and taken from Great Britain, in re- 
nion to the Weſt- Indies, the woollen manufacture 
e trade of the Levant, and the naval power 0 
he two nations. A 
He fſhews' how theſe advantages will ſtill riſe 
bpher after a peace, now ee oxr preſent 
inqueſts, with new additions, ſhould he comfirmedto 
„ as well becauſe the monarchy of Spain world 
ot be weakened ly ſuch conceſſions, as becauſe no 
varantee could be found ſufficient to ſecure them to 
. For which reaſons he lays it down'as a fit 
ule, that no peace is to be made without an entire 
liſunion of the French and Spaniſh Monarchies, 
That this may be brought about, he endeavonrs 
jo prove from the progreſf e have already made 
wards it, aud the ſutceſſes w: have purchaſed. * 
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The preſent war, which are very conſiderable if yy 
purſued, but of no effect if we acquieſce in they, 
In order to complete this diſanion iu which gg 
bave gone ſo far, he would not have us rely uy, 
exhauſting the French Treaſury, attempts on th 
Spaniſh Indies, Deſcents on France, but chi 
«por, out-uambring them in troops, France ben 
already drained oF her beſt ſupplies, and the cn 
federates maſters of much greater forces for mul 
tude aud ſtrength, both in men and borſe, and pn 
vided with Generals of greater fame and abilitia 
He then coufiders the wrong meaſures we ha 
hitherto talen in making tos ſmall levies after a ſu 
ceſiful campaign, in regulating their number þ 
that of the enemies forces, and hiring them. of on 
confederates; ſewing at \the ſame time the inc. 
deniences we ſuffer from ſuch bired troops, and (+ 
veral advantages we might receive from empliyn 
thoſe of aur 'own nation. | 
Ile further recommends this. augmentation d 
our forces, to prevent the keeping up a ſtanding by 
dy of them in times of peace, to enable ms to mile 
an impreſſion an the Enemy in the preſent 7 
of the war, and to ſecure our ſelues againſt a Print, 
pho ig now at the head of a. powerful army, ad 
145 not yet declared himſelf. 
In the laſt place, he anſwers by ſeveral conſult 
rations thoſe two popular objectious, That we fur 
nifl more toꝛuardsthe war than the reſt of the Allies 
and That we are not able to contribute more tha 
we do already. . 1 
. Theſe are the moſt material heads of the follow 
ing Eſſay, in which there are many other ſuborts 
27 775 dons that naturally grou aut of ſo capum 
eck. | | a 
by ; — 1707. S 


THE PRESENT 


AND 


The Neceſſity of an Augmentation, 
9 5 


onſidered. 


2 2 * HE French are certainl the moſt 
implacable, and the moſt dangerous 
enemies of the Bratz nation. Their 
orm of government, their religion, 
their jealouſy of the Brut: power, 
as well as their proſecutions of commerce, and 
purſuits of. univerſal Monarchy, will fix them 
or ever in their animoſities and averſions to- 
wards us, and make them catch at all oppor- 
tunities of ſubverting our conſtitution, deſtroying 


our religion, ruining. our trade, and ſinking the 


figure which we make among the nations of 
Vor. III. L Europe: 
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2.42 The Preſent State 


Europe: Not to mention the particular ties oi 
honour that lie on their preſent King to impoſe 
on us a Prince, who muſt prove fatal to our 
country if he ever reigns over us. ES 

As we are thus in a narural ſtate of war, if | 
may ſo call it, with the French nation; it is our 
misfortune, that they are not only the moſt inve- 
terate, but moſt formidable of our enemies; and 
have the greateſt power, as well as the ſtrongeſt 
inclination, to ruin us. No other ſtate equals 
them in the force of their fleets and armies, in 
the nearneſs and conveniency of their ſituation, 
and in the number of friends and well-wiſhers, 


which, it is to be feared, they have among us. 


For theſe reaſons, our wars with France have 
always affected us in our moſt tender intereſts, 


and concerned us more than thoſe we have had 


with any other nation; but I may venture to ſay, 
this Kingdom was never yet engaged in a war of 
ſo great conſequence, as that which now lies up- 
on our hands. Our All is at ſtake, and irretrie- 
vably loſt, if we fail of ſucceſs. At other times, 
if a war ended in a diſhonourable peace, or with 
equal loſs, we could comfort our ſelves with the 
hopes of a more favourable juncture, that might 
ſet the balance right, or turn it to our advan- 
tage. We had ſtill. the proſpect of forming the 
ſame alliance, or perhaps ſtrengthning it with 
new confederacies, and by that means of trying 


our fortune a ſecond time, in eaſe the injuſtice 
or ambition of the enemy forced us into the field, 
At preſent, if we make a drawn game of it, 0r 
procure but moderate advantages, we are in 4 
condition which every Britiſh heart myſt tremble 
here are no ſecond tryals, 
no 


at the thought of. 
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no wars in reſerve, no new ſchemes of alliance 


to which we can have recourſe. Should the 


French King be able to bear down fuch an united 
force as now makes head againſt him, at a time 
when Spain affords him no greater aſſiſtance; 
what will he do when the trade of the Levant 
lies at his mercy ; when the whole kingdom of 
Spain is ſupplied with his manufactures, and the 
wealth of the Indies flows into his cofters ; and, 
what is yet worſe, when this additional ſtrength 


muſt ariſe in all its particulars from a propor- 


tionable decay in the States that now make war 
upon him? It is no wonder therefore that our late 
King of glorious memory, who, by the confeſ- 
fon of his greateſt enemies, was a Prince that 
perfectly underſtood the intereſts of Europe, 
ſhould in his laſt ſpeech recommend to his Far- 
lament the declaring war againſt France in thoſe 
memorable words: Jou have yet an opportunity, 
by God's bleſſing, to ſecure to you and your poſteri- 
ty the quiet enjoyment of your religion and liber- 
ties, if yon are not wanting to your ſelves, but will 
exert the ancient vigour of the Engliſh nation: but 
tell you plainly, my opinion is, 55 


for another. 

We have already a dreadful proof of the in- 
creaſe of power that accrues to Frauce from its 
conjunction with Spain. So expenſive a war as 
that which the French Monarchy hath been car- 
rying on in ſo many and fo remote parts at once, 
mult long ſince have drained and exhauſted all its 


lubſtance, had there not been ſeveral ſecret ſprings, . 


that ſwelled their treaſury from time to time, in 
proportion as the war has ſunk it. The King's 
| ' 3 cofters 


you do not lay 
bold on this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope 
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of very few ſhips from thoſe parts; but as in eye. 


aud is diſtreſſed by all the arts aud contrivancesd 


ved from its intercourſe with the Spaniſh Ju 
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coffers have been often reduced to the lowefl I fro 
ebb, but have ſtill been ſeaſonably -refreſhed by tho 


frequent and unexpected ſupplies from the Sa. = 
sf America. We hear indeed of the arrival wh 


ry veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe treaſure, 
when the cargo is pure Bullion, or merchandife 
af as great a value: ſo we find by experience they 
have had ſuch prodigious ſums of money con- 
veyed to them by theſe ſecret channels, that they 
have been enabled to pay more numerous armie, 
than they ever had on foot before; and that at; 
time when their trade fails in all its other branchez, 


their neighbouring nations. During the laſt toy 
years, by a modeſt computation, there have bea 
brought into Breſ# above ſix millions of pound 
ſterling in bullion. What then fha}l-we ſuppoſe 
wou'd be the effect of this correſpondence with 
America, might the wealth of thoſe parts come 
to them on ſquadrons of men of war, and fleet 
of galeons ? If theſe little by-currents, that cre 
into the country by ſtealth, have fo great a for, 
how ſhall we item the whole torrent, When! 
breaks in upon us with its full violence? and thy 
certainly will be our caſe, unleſs we find a mea 
to diſſolve the union between France and pai. 
I have dwelt the longer on this conſideration, be 
cauſe the preſent war hath already furniſhed u 
with the experiment, and ſenfibly convinced » 
of the increaſe of power, Which Frauce has rect 


Indies. 5 ö 
As there are many who look upon every thi 
which they do not actually ſee and feel as bit 
ü probablliſ 


Jabilil 
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probability and ſpeculation, I ſhall only touch on 
thoſe other reaſons of which we have already had 
ſome experience, for our preventing this coalition 
of intereſts and defigns in the two monarchies. 

The Woollen manufacture is the Braiſp ſttength, 
the ſtapte commodity and proper growth of our 
country; if this fails us, our trade and eſtates 
muſt ſink together, and all the cafh of the nation 
de conſumed on foreign merchandize. The 

rench at preſent gain very much upon us in this 
great article of our trade, and ſince the acceſ- 
on of the Span monarchy, — — with cloth, 
of their own Making, the very mart we had in 
rope. And what a melancholy proſpect have 
re, if ever a pence gives them leave to enrich. 
heir manufacture with mixtures of Spaniſp wool, 

o multiply the hands employed in it, to improve 
hemſelves in all the niceties of the art, and 
o vend their wares in thoſe places Where was the 
rreateſt conſumption of our woollen works, and 
he moſt: confiderable gain for the Hritiſſ mer- 
hant? Notwithſtanding our many ſeaſonable re- 

uits from Porimgal and our plantations, we al- 
eady complain of our want of bullion; and muſt 
t laſt be reduced to the greateſt exigencies, if 
his great ſource be dryed up, and our traffick 
with Spain continue under its preſent diſcourage- 

ent. x 

The trade of the Levant muſt likewiſe flouriſh 
dr decay in our hands, as we are friends or ene- 
nies of the Spanrſh monarchy. The late con- 


zueſt of Naples will very little alter the caſe, 
ough weng. ſnould follow the fate of her ſiſter 


Ingdom. The Szrezgh:'s mouth is the key of the 


vant, and will be. always in the poſſeſſion of 
L 3. thoſe 
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thoſe who are Kings of Spain. We may ol ze m 
add, that the ſame cauſes which ſtraiten t harbo 


Britiſh commerce, will naturally enlarge t and 5 


French; and that the naval force of either natio 
will thrive or languiſh in the ſame degree as ther 
commerce gathers or loſes ſtrength. And iff 
powerful and populous a nation as that of Fray 
become ſuperior to us by ſea, our whole is lof, 
and we are no more a people. The conſiders 
tion of ſo narrow a channel betwixt us, of ſuch 
numbers of regular troops on the enemy's (ide 
of ſo ſmall a ſtanding force on our own, and tha 
too in a country deſtitute of all ſuch forts and 
ftrong places as might ſtop the progreſs of ; 
victorious army, hath ſomething in it ſo terrif- 
ing, that one does not care for ſetting it in it 
proper light. Let it not therefore enter into the 
heart of any one that hath the leaſt zeal for hi 
religion, or love of liberty, that hath any regard 

either to the honour or ſafety of his country, c 
a well wiſh for his friends or poſterity, to think 
of a peace with Fraxce, till the Span mona: 
chy be entirely torn from it, and the houſe d 
Bourbon diſabled from ever giving the law to Es 
rope. 

F t us ſuppoſe that the French King would 
grant us the moſt advantageous terms we il 
deſire; without the ſeparation of the two mona 
chies they muſt infallibly end in our deſtruCtion, 


Should he ſecure to us all our preſent aqui ſelv 
tions; ſhould he add two or three frontier-towis me! 
to what we have already in Flanders; ſhould h exc 
join the kingdoms of Sicily and Sardinia to MA. lire 
lan and Naples; ſhould he leave King Chari 0 

n 


in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Cataloma; ſhos 
; » 
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ne make over to Great Britain the town and 
harbour of Cadiz, as well as that of Gibraltar, 
and at the ſame time refign his conqueſts in 
Portugal: it would all be of no effect towards 
the common ſafety of Europe, while the bulk of 
the Spani;ſ continent and the riches of America 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the Bourbon family. 
Boccalini when he weighs the States of Europe 
in his political balance, after having laid France 
in one ſcale, throws Spain into the other, which 
wanted but very little of being a counter-poile. 
The Spaniards upon this, ſays he, begun to pro- 
miſe themſelves the honour of the ballance ; 
reckoning that if Spain of it ſelf weighed ſo well, 
they could not fail of ſucceſs when the ſeveral 
parts of the monarchy were lumped in the fame 
ſcale. Their ſurpriſe was very great when upon 
the throwing in of Naples they ſaw the ſcale riſe, 
and was greater ſtill when they found that Milan 
and Flanders had the ſame effect. The truth of 
it is, theſe parts of the Span;ſp monarchy are ra- 
ther for ornament than ſtrength. They furniſh 
out Vice-royalties for the Grandees, and poſts of 
honour. for the noble families; but in a time of 
war are incumbrances to the main body of the 
kingdom, and leave it naked and expoſed by the 
great number of hands they draw from it to their 
defence. Should we therefore continue in the 
poſſeſſion of what we have already made our 
ſelves maſters, with ſuch additions as have been 
mentioned, we ſhould have little more than the 
excreſcencies of the Spaniſp monarchy. The 
ſtrength of it will ſtill join it ſelf to France, and 
grow the cloſer to it by its diſunion from the reſt. 
And in this caſe the —— which mult ariſe 
4 to 
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to that people from their intimate alliance With 


the remaining part of the Spar dominion, 
would in a very few years not only repair all the 
damages they have ſuſtained in the preſent war, 
but fill the kingdom with more -riches than jt 
hath yet had in its moſt flouriſhing periods. 
The French King hath often entered on ſeyery 
expenſive projects, on purpoſe to diffipate the 
wealth that is continually gathering in his coffer 
in times of peace. He hath employed immenſ: 
ſums on architecture, gardening, water-work, 
painting, ſtatuary, and the like, to diſtribute hi 
treaſures among his people, as well as to hu. 
mour his pleaſures and his ambition; but if he 
once engroſſes the commerce of the Spauiſh Indie, 
whatever quantities of gold and ſilver ſtagnate in 
his private coffers, there will be ſtill enough to 
carty on the circulation among his ſubjects. By 
this means in a ſhort ſpace of time he 1 heap 
up greater wealth than all the Princes of Europ 
joined together; and in the preſent conlti- 
tution of the world, wealth and power are but 
different names for the ſame thing. Let us there. 
fore ſuppoſe that after eight or ten years of peace, 
he hath a mind to infringe any of his treaties, or 
invade a neighbouring State; to revive the pre- 
tenſions of Spain upon Porzzgal, or attempt the 
taking thoſe places which were granted us for 
our ſecurity ; what reſiſtance, what 1 6 
can we make to ſo formidable an enemy? Should 
the ſame alliance riſe againſt him that is now in 
war with him, what could we hope for from it, 


at a time when the States engaged in it will be 


the enemy who is 
now 


comparatiyely weakened, an 
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now able to keep them at a ſtand, will have re- 
ceived fo many new acceſſions of ſtrength ? 

But I think it is not to be imagined that in 
ſuch a conjunctute as we here ſuppoſe, the ſame 
confederates, or any other of equal force, could 
be prevailed upon to join their arms, and endea- 
your at the pulling down ſo exorbitant a power. 
Some might be bought into his intereſts by mo- 


fer, BW ney, others drawn over by fear, and thoſe that 
enſe are liable to neither of theſe impreſſions, might 
orks, not think their own intereft ſo much concerned 
e ss in the preſent war; or if any appeared in a diſ- 
hy. WY poſition to enter into ſuch a confederacy, they 
if he might be cruthed ſeparately before they could con- 


cert meaſures for their mutual defence. 


The N together of the preſent alliance 
can be aſcribed to nothing elſe but the clear and 


h-to 

By Wl evident conviction which every member of it is 
heap WH under, that if it ſhould once break without ha- 
eving bad its effect, they can never hope for ano- 


nſti- ther opportunity of reuniting, or of prevailing by 
but all the joint efforts of ſuch an union. Let us 

1cre- ¶ therefore agree on this as a fixt rule, and an in- 

ace, violable maxim, never to lay down our arms a- 


gainſt France, till we have utterly disjoined her 


pre · from the Spaniſp monarchy. Let this be the firſt 
- the ſtep of a publick treaty, the baſis of a general 
for Peace. | | 

tion Had the preſent war indeed run againſt us, and 


all our attacks upon the enemy been vain, it 
might look like a degree of frenzy, or a mixtute 
of obſtinacy and deſpair, to be determined on ſo 
impracticable an undertaking. But on the contra- - 
ry, we have already done a great part of our work, 
and are come within view of the end that: we 

e have 
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have been ſo long driving at. We remain vids. 
rious in all the ſeats of war. In Flanders we 
have got into our hands ſeveral open countrie, 
rich towns, and fortified places. We have dr. 
ven the enemy out of all his alliances, diſpoſſeſſed 
him of his ſtrong holds, and ruined his allies in 
Germany. We have. not only recovered wha 
the 7 rg, of the war had taken from us, but 
poſſeſſed our ſelves of the kingdom of Naples, the 
dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in J. 
zaly. The Spaniſh war hath given us a haven for 
our ſhips, and the moſt populous and wealthy 
province of that kingdom. In ſhort, we have tz 


ken all the outlying parts of the Spaziſb monat- 


chy, and made impreſſions upon the very heart d 
it. We have beaten the French from all their 
advanced poſts in Europe, and driven them into 
their laſt entrenchments. One vigorous puſh on 
all fides, one general aſſault will force the ene 
my to cry out for quarter, and ſurrender them. 
ſelves at diſcretion. Another Blenheim or Kamil 
lies will make the confederates maſters of their 
own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

But notwithſtanding the advantages alreadj 


gained are very conſiderable if we purſue them, 


they will be of no effect unleſs we improve 
them towards the carrying of our main point. 
The enemy ſtaggers; if you follow your blow, 
he falls at your teet ; but if you allow him reſpite, 
be will recover his ſtrength, and come upon you 


with greater fury. We have given him ſeveral 


repeated wounds that have enfeebled him, and 


brought him low; but they are ſuch as time wil 


heal, unleſs you take advantage from his preſeli 
weakneſs to redouble your attacks upon * 
. t 
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It was a celebrated part in Cæſar's character, and 
what comes home to our preſent purpoſe, that 
he thought nothing at all was done, while any 
thing remained undone. In ſhort, we have been 
tugging a great while againſt the ſtream, and have 
almoſt weathered our point ; a ſtretck or two 
more will do the work; but if inſtead of that 
we ſlacken our arms, and drop our oars, we fhall 
be hurried back in a. moment to the place from 
whence we firſt ſet out. 

After having ſeen the neceſſity of an entire ſe- 
paration of the kingdoms of France and Spain, 
our ſubje& naturally leads us into the conſidera- 
tion of the molt proper means for — it. 

We have a great while flattered our tclves 
with the proſpect of reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money among the peo- 
ple, and the exigencies of the publick treaſury ; 
but have been (till diſappointed by the great 
ſums imported from America, and the many new 
expedients Which the Court hath found out for 
its relief. A long conſumptive war is more 


likely to break the grand alliance, than diſable 


France from maintaining ſufficient armies to op- 
poſe it. An arbitrary government will never 
want money ſo long as the people have it; and 
ſo active a people will always have it, whilſt 
they can ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe to 
Mexico and Peru. The French ſince their al- 


liance with Spain keep thirty ſhips in conſtant 


motion between the weſtern ports of France and 
the ſouth ſeas of America. The King himſelf 
is an adyentyrer in this traffick, and beſides the 
ſhare that he receives out of the gains of his 
ſubjects, has immenſe ſums that come directly 
from it into his own hands. 0 
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We may further conſider, that the French fince 
their abandoning Bavaria and Iraiy have very 
much retrenched the expence of the war, and 
lay out among themſelves all the money that is 
conſumed in it. ; 

Many are of opinion, that the moſt probable 
way. of bringing France to reaſon would be by. 
the making an attempt upon the Spaniſb Weſt- 
Ezdies, and by that means to cut off all commu- 
nication with this great ſource of riches, or turn 
the current of it into our own country. This 
J muſt confeſs carries fo promiſing. an appear- 
ance, that I would by no means diſcourage the 
attempt: ut at the ſame time I think it ſhould be 
a collateral project rather than our principal de. 
ſign. Such an undertaking (if well concerted, 
and put into good hands) would be of infinite 
advantage to the common cauſe : but certainly 
an enterpriſe that carries in it the fate of Europe, 
mould not turn upon the uncertainty of winds 
and waves,. and be liable to all the accidents 
that may befal a naval expedition. 

Others there are that have long deceived them- 


felves-with the hopes of an inſurrection in France, 


and. are therefore for laying out all our ſtrength 
on a deſcefit., Theſe, I think, do not enough 
conſider the natural love which the grofs ot 
mankind have for the conſtitution of their f- 
thers. A man that is not rig 905 ea by travel 
or. reflexion, grows as, fond of arbitrary power, 
to. which he. hath been uſed from his infancy, 
as of cold climates, or barren countries in which 
he hath been born and bred. Beſides, there is: 
kind of ſluggiſh refignation, as well as poorneſ 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate o _— 
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that we meet with but very few who will be 
at the pains or danger of recovering themſelves 
out of it; as we find in hiſtory inſtances of per- 

ſons who after their priſons have been flung open, 
and their fetters ſtruck off, have choſen rather to lan- 
guiſh in their dungeons, than ſtake their miſerable 
lives and fortunes upon the ſucceſs of a revolution. . 
need not inſtance the general fate of deſcents, 

the difficulty of ſupplying men and proviſions by 
ſea againſt an enemy that hath both at hand, and 


without which it is impoſſible to ſecure thoſe 
conqueſts that are often made in the firſt oniſets 


of an invaſion. For theſe and other reaſons I 


can never approve the nurſing up commotions-- 
and inſurrections in the enemy's country, which 
for want of the neceſſary ſupport are likely to 


end in the maſſacre of our friends and the ruin of 

their families. : = | 4” 
The only means therefore for bringing France 

to our conditions, and what s to me, in all 


my, as they themſelves do for their defence, we 


armies, and in One ſummer overſet the whole 
power of. Frauce. 


their armies conſiſts at preſent of ſuch as have 


perſons to recruit them are but the refuſe of thoſe 


WhO 


human probability, a fure and infallible expe- 
dient, is to throw in multitudes upon them, and . 
overpower them with numbers. Would the con- 
federacy exert it ſelf as much to annoy the ene- 


might dear them down with the weight of our 


The French monarchy is already exhau ſted of 
its beſt and braveſt ſubjects. The flower of the 
nation is conſumed in its wars: the ſtrength of 


layed themſelves by flight from ſome or other of 
the victorious confederates; and the only proper 
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who have been already picked out for the ſervice, 


Mareſchal de Vauban, though infinitely partial in 


his calculations of the power of France, reckons 
that the number of its inhabitants was two mil- 
lions leſs at the peace of Ryſwick, than in the be- 
ginning of the war that was there concluded: and 


though that war continued nine years, and this 
hath as yet laſted but fix, yet conſidering that their 


armies are more ſtrong and numerous; that there 
hath been much more action in the preſent war; 
and that their loſſes ſuſtained in it have been very 
extraordinary; we may, by a moderate computa- 
tion, ſuppoſe that the preſent war . hath. not been 
leſs prejudicial than the foregoing one in the ravage 
which it has made among the people. There is in 
France ſo great a diſproportion between the num- 
ber of males and females; and among the former, 
between thoſe who are capable of bearing arms, 
and ſuch as are too young, ſickly, or decrepit 
for the ſervice; and at the ſame time ſuch vaſt 
numbers of Ecclefiaſticks, ſecular and religious, 
who live upon the labours of others, that when 
the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſupplied, you 
will find moſt of thoſe that are proper for war 
abſolutely neceſſary for filling up the laborious 
part of lite, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation. They. have already contributed all their 
ſuperfluous hands, and every new levy they make 
muſt be at the expence of their farms and vine- 

yards, their manufactures and commerce. 
On the contrary, the grand Alliance have in- 
numerable ſources of recruits, not only in Br 
tain and Ireland, the United Provinces, and Far 
ders; but in all the populous parts of German) 
that have little trade or manufactures, in propor- 
tion 
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e. uon to the number of their inhabitants. We may 
add, that the French have only Switzerland, be- 
ſides their own country, to recruit in; and we 
il. know. the difficulties they meet with in getting 
e WI thence a ſingle regiment: whereas the Allies have 
not only the ſame reſource, but may be ſupplied 
his for money from Denmark and other neutral 
cir States. In ſhort, the Confederates may bring to 
> the field what forces they pleaſe, if they will be 
: at the charge of them: but France, let her wealth 
be what it will, muſt content herſelf with the 
tz product of her own country. : | 
_ The French are till in Jn ſtreights for ſup- 
age plies of horſe than men. Ihe breed of their coun- 
in try is neither ſo good nor numerous as what are 
im. o be found in moſt of the countries of the Allies. 
er, They had laſt ſummer about threeſcore thouſand 
ms in their ſeveral armies, and could not perhaps 
ept bring into the field thirty. thouſand more, if they 
vat WI vere diſpoſed to make ſuch an augmentation. 
1, The Frexch horſe are not only few, but weak 
hen in compariſon of ours. Their cavalry in the 
you battle of Blenheim could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 
war the Brits horſe. For this reaſon our late way 
ou of attacking their troops ſword in hand is very 
* the WI much to the advantage of our nation, as our men 
heir are more robuſt, and our horſes of a ſtronger 
nne make than the French; and in ſuch attacks it is 
inc- WI he weight of the forces, ſuppoſing equal courage 
and conduct, that will always carry it. The 
Engliſh ſtrength turned very much to account in 
our wars againſt the French of old, when we uſed 
to gall them with our long bows, at a greater di- 
ſtance than they could ſhoot their arraws: this 
advantage we loſt upon the invention of fire-arms, 
| but 
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but by the preſerit method our ſtrength as well a 
bravery may again be of uſe to us in the day of 
battle. 8 42 
We have very great encov ent to ſend 
our Generals at preſent are ſach as are likely to 
make the beſt uſe of them, without throwing 
them away on any freſh attempts or ill-concert- 
ed projeqs. The Confederate armies have the 
happineſs of being commanded by 1 who 
are eſteemed the greateſt leaders of the preſent 
age, and are perhaps equal to any that have prece- 
ded them. ere is a ſort of reſemblance in 
their characters; a particular ſedateneſs in their 
converſation and behaviour, that qualifies them 
for council, with a great intrepidity and reſolu- 
tion that fits them for action. They are all of 
them men of concealed fire, that doth not break 
out with noiſe and heat in the ordinary circum- 
ſtances of life; but ſhews it ſelf ſufficiently in al 
reat enterpriſes that require it. It is true, the 
neral upon the Rhine hath not had the fame 
occaſions as the others to fignalize himſelf; but 
if we conſider the great vigilance, activity and 
courage, with the conſummate prudence, and the 
nice ſenſe of honour which appears in that Prince's 
character, we have great reaſon to hope, that 2 
he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent war, 
by (ry into the ſervice of the Confederates 
an wy that was raiſed againſt them in the very 
heart of the Empire, he will give one of the f- 
nifhing ſtrokes to it, and help to conclude the 
— work which he ſo happily begun. The ſud- 
en check that he wy to the 'French army the 
laſt campaign, and the good order he eſtabliſhed 
in 
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in that of the Germans, look like happy preſa- 
ges of what we may expect from his conduct. 
7 mall not pretend to give any character of the 
Generals on the enemies ſide; but I think we may 
ſay this, that in the eyes of their own nation they 
are inferior to feveral that have formerly com- 
manded the French armies. If then we have 
greater numbers than the Frexch, and at the ſame 
time better Generals, it muſt be our own fault 
if we will not reap the fruit of ſuch advantages. 

It would be loſs of time to explain any farther 
our ſuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horſe. We ſee plainly that we have the 
means in our hands, and that nothing but the 
application of them is wanting. Let us only con- 
ſider what uſe the enemy would make of the ad- 
vantage we have mentioned, if it fell on their ſide; 
and is it not very ſtrange that we ſhould not be 
3s active and induſtrious for our ſecurity, as they 
would certainly be for our deſtruction? But-be- 
fore we conſider more diſtinctly the method we 
ought to take in the proſecution of the war, un- 
der this particular view, let us reflect a little upon 
thoſe we have already taken in the courſe of it 
for theſe fix years paſt. : 

The Allies after a ſucceſsful ſummer are too 
apt, upon the ſtrength of it, to neglect their pre- 
parations for the enſuing campaign, while the 
French leave no art nor ſtratagem untried to fill 
up the empty ſpaces of their armies, and fwell 
them to an equal bulk with thoſe of the Confede- 
rates. By this means our — is loſt, and 
the fate of Europe brought to a ſecond deciſion. 


t is now become an obſervation, that we are to 
expect a very indifferent year after a very — 
| i 
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Had we on our ſide made proportionable preparz 


be a good method if we were engaged in a de. 
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ful one. Blenheim was followed by a ſumme; 
that mak es no noiſe in the war. Ramillies, Turi, 
and Barcelona, were the parents of our laſt eam. 
paign. So many dreadful blows alarmed the ene. 
my, and raifed their whole country up in arm, 


tions, the war by this time had been brought to x 
happy iſſue. If after having gained the great yi. 
ctories of Blenheim and Ramillies, we had made 
the ſame efforts as we ſhould have done had we 
loſt them, the power of France could not have 
withſtood us. | 

In the beginning of the winter we uſually get 
what intelligence we can of the force which the 
enemy intends to employ in the campaigns of the 
ſucceeding year, and immediately caſt about fora 
ſufficient number of troops to face them in the 
field of battle. This, I muſt confeſs, would 


fenſive war. We might maintain our ground 
with an equal number of forces; but our buſineſs 
is not only to ſecure what we are already in 
—.— of; we are to wreſt the whole Spar 
Monarchy out of the hands of the enemy; and 
in order to it, to work our way into the heart 
of his country by dint of arms. We ſhould there 
fore put forth all our ſtrength, and without ha. 
ing an'eye to his preparations, make the greatel 
Puſh that we are able on our own fide. We 
are told that the enemy at preſent thinks of raiſin} 
threeſcore thouſand men for the next ſummer; i 
we regulate our levies in that view, we do no- 
thing; let us perform our utmoſt, as they do, and 
we ſhall overwhelm them with our multitude. 
We have it in our power at leaſt to be four time 
101 | * 
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as ſtrong as the French, but if ten men are in 
war with forty, and the latter detach only an e- 
qual number to the engagement, what benefit do 
they receive from their ſuperiority ? | 

It ſeems therefore to be the buſineſs of the Con- 
federates to turn to their advantage their apparent 
odds in men and horſe ; and by that means to 
out-number the enemy in all rencounters and en- 
gagements. For the ſame reaſon it muſt be 


nities of battle, becauſe all loſſes on the oppoſite 


fide are made up with infinitely more difficulty - 


get than on ours; beſides that the French do their 
h the buſineſs by lying ſtill, and have no other con- 
ff the cern in the war than to hold faſt what they have 
fora already got into their hands. . + 
n the The miſcarriage of the nobleſt project that ever 
vould i was formed in Europe, can be aſcribed to no- 
a de-B thing elſe but our want of numbers in the ſeveral 
ound quarters of the war. If our armies on all ſides 
ſineſ N had n to buſy and inſult the enemy, at the 
iy n ſame time that the forces marched out of Pie- 
ani mont, Toulon had been at preſent in the hands of 
; and the Duke of Savoy. But could that Prince ever 
heart WW have imagined that the French would have been 
here · BW at liberty to detach whole armies againſt him? 
hav- BW or will it appear credible to poſterity, that in a 
catel WJ war carried on by the joint force of ſo many 
WM populous and powerful nations, France could 
ailing ſend ſo great a part of its troops to one ſeat of 
er; 1 the war, without ſuffering in any of the reſt? 
o no-: Whereas it is well known, that if the Duke of 
„ and i Savoy had continued before Toulon eight days 
udes. WF longer, he had been attacked by an army of fixty 
times WH thouſand men, which was. more than double — 
number 


tor the intereſt of the Allies to ſeek all opportu- 
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number of his own ; and yet the enemy yas 
ſtrong enough every where elſe to prevent the 
Confederates from making any impreſſion upon 
them. However, let us fall into the right mea. 
ſures, and we may hope that the ſtroke is only de- 
ferred. The Duke of Savoy hath ſecured a paſſage 
into Dauphiny, and if the Allies make ſuch effolts 
in all parts, as we may reaſonably expect from 
them, that Prince may Rill make himſelf Maſter 
of the French dominions on the other ſide ofthe 
Rhone. q | 

There is another part of our conduct which 
may perhaps deſerve to be conſidered. As ſoon 
as we have agreed with the States-General upon 
any augmentation of our forces, we immediate- 
ly negotiate with ſome or other of the Germas 
Princes, who are in the ſame confederacy, to fur- 
Nith out our quota in Mercenaries. This may be 
doubly prejudicial to the alliance ; Firſt, as it may 
have an ill influence on the reſolutſons of thoſe 
Princes in the Diet of the Empire, who may be 
willing to ſettle as ſmall a quota as they can 
for themſelves, that they may have more troops 
to hire out; and in the next place, as it may hin- 
der them from contributing the whole quota 
which they have ſettled This actually happened 
in the laſt campaign, when we are told the Ger- 
mans excuſed themſelves for their want of troops 
upon the N hin, as having already put moſt of 
their forces into the Britiſh and Darth ſervice. 
Such an excuſe, indeed, is very unjuſt, but it 
would be better to give them no occaſion of 
making it; and on ſuch occaſions to conſidet 
What men are apt to do, as well as what the) 
may do with reaſon. 


U 
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It might therefore be far our advantage that all 
the foreign troops in ar >a pay ſhould be rai- 
ſed in neutral countries. Swarzeriare in parti- 
cular, if timely applied to, might be of great uſe 
to us; not onlx in reſpect of the reinforcements 
which we might draw . from thenee, but be- 
cauſe ſach a. draught of ferees would leſſen the 
number of thoſe that might: ther wile: be employ- 
ed in the Hreuch ſexv ice. The. bulls of our: levies 
hould nevextheleſd be railed in our on CQUBr 
try, it being impoſſidle far nentral States 40 fur- 
niſh both the Bettiſp and urch with a ſuſheient 
number of effective men; beſides that the Hr 
ſoldiers will be more at the diſpoſal of their Ge 
neral, and act wich greater: vigou under the 
conduct of ane fat whom they have: fo gull a var 
lue, and whom. they do hot contider only as cheir 
leader, bus as their:countayrman. We may liker 
vile fappoſe that the ſoldiers ef a neutral Hate, 
who are not animated by any national intereſt, 
cannot fight for pay with: the ſame ardour and 
aacrity, as men that 
country, their wives and ehildeen., 

It may likewiſe: be warth while to conſider 
whether tho military Genius of the Li vation. 
may not fall by degrees, and become infarior to 


that of our neighhduri ſtates, if it hath no 06&- - 


caſion to exert it ſelf. Ki 
ſet on trade and profit, often contract a certain 
narrowneſs of temper, and at length become un- 
capable of great and generous! refolutians. 
Should the French ever make an:unexpected de- 
ſcent upon us, we might want ſoldiers of our 
own growth to riſe up in our defence; and might 
not haue time to draw à ſufficient; number: of 
| | troops 


t for their Princes and | 


ods that are altogather- | 
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troops to our-relief from the remote corners 
Germany. It is generally ſaid, that if King 
Charles II. had made war upon France in the be 
ginning of his reign, he might have conquered 
it by the many veterans which were ſcattered up 
and down this — and had been inured to 
ſervice in the civil wars. It is to be hoped we 
ſhall never have ſuch another nurſery of ſoldiers; 
but if the preſent war gives a more military tum 
to all other nations of Europe, than to our own, 
it is to be feared we may loſe in ſtrength, what 
we gain in number. We may apply the ſame con- 
ſideration nearer home. If all our levies are made 
in Scotland or Irelaud, may not thoſe two parts 
of the Briziſþ monarchy, after the disbanding of 
the preſent army, be too powerful for the reſt 
in caſe of a revolt? though, God be thanked, 
we are not in any danger of one at preſent, 
However, as theſe conſiderations do not concern 
the more eſſential part of our deſign, it is ſuffi 
cient to have mentioned them. | 

The ſparing of our ſelves in ſo important a 
conjuncture, when we have but this ſingle op- 
portunity left for the preſerving every thing that 
is precious amongſt us, is the worſt ſort of ma- 
nagement that we can poſſibly fall into. The good 
husbandry of one age may intail an endleſs expence 
upon all poſterity. We muſt venture the facti- 
ficing a part of our lives and fortunes at preſent, 
if we will effectually ſecure both for the future. 
The Britiſb Kingdom is' ſo well ſtock'd. with 
people, and ſo much abounds in horſe, that we 
have power — in our own hands, did we 
make our outmoſt uſe of it, to humble France, 
and in a campaign or two to put an end . yy 
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o Wl There is not a more diſagreeable thought to the 
ing People of Great Britain than that of a ſtanding ar- 
de y. But if a peace be made before the diſunion 
red of France and Spain, there are few, perhaps, that 


ill not think the maintaining a ſettled body of 
mmerous forces indiſpenſable for the ſafety of 
gur country. We have it therefore in our choice 
0raiſe ſuch a ſtrong reinforcement of troops as 
t preſent may be ſufficient, in conjunction with 


an Wiſe of the allies, for breaking the ſtrength of 
hat be enemy; or when the peace is concluded, 
on Wo keep on foot ſuch an army as will be neceſſa- 
ade y for preventing his attempts upon us. 

arts lt is to be · hoped that thoſe who would be the 
> of {oſt zealous againſt keeping up a conſtant body 
tel. ff regular troops after a general peace, will the 
ked, volt diſtinguiſh themſelves for the promoting an 
ſent, Wugmentation of thoſe which are now on foot; 


nd by that means take care that we fhall not 
and in need of ſuch an expedient. 


We are indeed obliged by the preſent ſituation 


int a f our affairs to bring more troops into the field 
 op- Fin we have yet done. As the French are 
that etired within their lines, and have collected all 
m- eir ſtrength into a narrow compaſs, we muſt | 
good we greater numbers to charge them in their in- 
ence renchments, and force them to a battle. We 
Cacri- NU. the laſt campaign that an army of fourſcore 
ſent, {'ouſand of the beſt troops in Europe, with the 


Duke of Marlborough at the head of them, could 
o nothing againſt an enemy that were too nume- 
our to be affaulted in their camps, or attacked 
n their ſtrong holds. | 2 
ance, There is another conſideration which deſerves 
war. ur utmoſt attention, We know very well, 
There that 
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that there is a Prince at the head of a powerful x. 
my, who may give a turn to the war, in which 
we are Cl „if he thinks fit to fide wit 
either party, I cannot prefame to guefs how fu dals 
our miniſters may be informed of his deſigns: but 
unleſs they have very ftrong aſſurances of hi 
falling in with the grand alliance, or not oppoſing 
it, they cannot be too circumfpect and ſpeedy in 
taking their precautions againſt any contrary re 
ſolution. e ſhall be unpardonable, if after ſuch 
an expence of blood and treaſure, we leave it ii 
the power of any ſingle Prince to command: 
peace, and make us accept what conditions he 
thinks fit. It is certain, according to the poſture 
of our affairs in the laſt campaign, this Prince 
could have turn'd the ballance on either fide; 
but it is to be hoped the liberties of Europe wil 
not depend any more on the determination d 
one man's will. I do not ſpeak this becauſe | 
think there is appearance of that Prince's uni- 
ting himfelf to France. On the contrary, as he 
hath an extraordinary zeal for the reforined reli 
gion, and great fentiments of honour, I think iti 
notimprobable we ſhould draw him over to the con- 
federacy, if we preſs him to it by * motives. 
His love for religion, and his ſenſe of glory, 
will both have their effe& on a Prince who hath 
already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being a patron dl 
proteſtants, and guarantee of the Meſtphalian trex 
ty. And if his intereſt hath any part in his adi. 
ons, the allies may make him greater offers than 
the French King can do in the preſent conjun- 
cure. There are large extents of dominion in 
the forfeited principalities of the Empire ; doubt- 
ful ſucceſſions, to which the King of Sweden ſeems 


to 
7 
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to have very juſt pretenfions ; and at the ſame 


= time a great title not yet diſpoſed of, and a ſeat 
oer war on the Moſelle, where none of our gene- 
= rals have ſignalized themſelves. It would be pre- 


umption to be particular in any propoſals on ſuch 


20 n occaſion ; it is enough to have ſhewn in gene- 
00 , that there are fair opportunities, of which the 
; > vicdom of the confederates may make uſe. 

! 1 8 Common ſenſe will direct us, when we ſee fo 


warlike a prince at the head of ſo great an army 
hovering on the borders of our contederates, ei- 
her to obtain his friendſhip, or ſecure our ſelves 
gainſt the force of his arms. We are ſure, 
whatever numbers of troops we raiſe, we ſhall 
ve no hands but what will turn to account. 
Nay, we ate certain, that extraordinary funds and 


= womentations'for one or two campaigns may ſpare 
n the expence of many years, and put an end to 
ule nes and levies for a Whole age; whereas a long 


l. nd money, and in the end may prove inef- - 
 W:ctual. po irs | | 
11 i There is {till a great popular objection, which 


jill be made to every thing that can be urged on 
is ſubjedt. And indeed it is ſuch a one as falls 
o much in with the prejudices and little paſſions 


e con- 
tives. 


wok the multitude,” that when it is turned and ſet 
on of ff to advantage by err men, it throws 
tre- damp on the publick ſpirit of the nation, and 
ach- Nes a check to all generous reſolutions for its 
- than onour and ſafety. In ſhort, we are to be told, 
njun- Nat Exgland contributes much more than any 
ion in ther of the Allies, and that therefore it is not 
doubt. Neaſonable ſhe ſhould make any addition to her 
ſcems Nreſent efforts. If this were true in fact, I de 


Vor. III. M not 


arſimonious war will drain us of more men 
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. 


not ſee any tolerable colour for ſuch a coricty. Ml ©. 
fion. Suppoling among a multitude embarqued Ml . 
in the ſame veſſel, there are ſeveral that in the fu: ſen 
ry of a tempeſt will rather periſh than work for {Ml 19 
their preſervation ; would it not be madneſs in the that 
reſt to ſtand idle, and rather chuſe to fink toge- ue 
ther than do more than comes to their ſhare? fel; 
Since we are engaged in a work ſo abſolutely ne. {irc 
ceſſary for our welfare, the remiſsneſs of our Al. the 
lies ſhould be an argument for us to redouble our Hal 
endeavours rather than ſlacken them. If we muſt con 
govern our ſelves by example, let us rather imi. Wl ” * 
tate the vigilance and activity of the common WI n 
enemy, than the ſupineneſs and negligence of out thor 
friends. the 
We have indeed a much greater ſhare in the r! 
war than any other part of the confederacy. The Wia 
French King makes at us directly, keeps a King © 
by him to ſet over us, and hath very lately aug- 1 
"mented. the ſalary of his court, to let us ſee how of t 
much he hath that deſign at his heart. Few off 2 f 
the nations in war with him, ſhould they exer it d 
fall into his hands, would loſe their religion or lat 
form of government, or interfere at preſent with Jecti 
him in matters of commerce. The urch, who forc 
are likely to be the greateſt loſers after the Bu a 
tains, have but little trade to the Levant in com- Lear 
pariſon, with ours, have no conſiderable plant * 
tions or commerce in the Weſt- Indies, or any thoſ 
woollen-manutaCtures for Spain; not to men- ſeal 
tion the ſtrong barrier they have already purcha-W det 
ſed between France and their own country. of t 
But after all, every nation in the confeders- loc! 
. the ſame complaint, and fancies it dun 


the greateſt ſatferer by the war. Indeed 5 
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cu. WM © common a preſſure, let the weight be never 
ed 10 <qually diſtributed, every one will be moſt 
fu: ſenſible of that part which lies on his own 
for WM ſhoulders. We furniſh, without diſpute, more 
the! than any other branch of the Alliance: but the 
0ge- __ is, Whether others do not exert them- 

elves in proportion according to their reſpe&ive 
ne. ſtrength. The Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, 
Al. the Elector of Hanover, as well as the States of 
or {4/1224 and the Duke of Savcy, ſeem at leaſt to 
nut come up to us. The greateſt powers in Germa- 
im. y are borrowing mony where they can get it, 
mon in order to maintain their ſtated Quota's, and go 
or thorough their part of the expence: and if any of 

the Circles have been negligent, they have paid 
the MW for it much more in their late contributions, than 
The (WE what would have furniſhed out their ſhares in the 
King I common charges of the war. 


bor of the nation, and the difficulties it would find 
u of in furniſhing greater ſupplies to the war than 
ever © doth at preſeat. To this we might anſwer, 
n or that if the nation were really as poor as this ob- 
with Ml jection makes it, it ſhould be an argument for en- 
who forcing rather than. diminiſhing our preſent efforts 
Bu. *gainlt Frauce. The finking our taxes for a few 
com- bears would be only a temporary relief, and in 
ant A little time occaſion far greater impoſitions, than 
r m thoſe which are now laid upon us. Whereas the 
men · ſeaſonable expence of part of our riches, will 
ch: not only preſerve the reſt; but by the right uſe 


of them procure vaſt additions to our preſent 


ſtock. It may be nece for a perſon lan- 
guiſhing under an ill habit of body to loſe ſeveral 
ounces of blood, W it will * 
* 2 


There are others who will object the poverty 
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him for a time, in order to put a new ferment 
into the remaining maſs, and draw into it fret 
ſupplies. E ei. 1% eee 

But we can by no means make this conceſſion, 
to thoſe who ſo induſtriouſly publiſh the nation 
poverty. Our country is not only rich, but 


abounds in wealth much more than any other 


of the ſame extent in Europe. France, notwith- 
ſtanding the goodneſs of its climate, the fertility 
of its ſoil, the multitude of its inhabitants, i 


convenient harbours, both for the Ocean and M. 
Aiterraneun, and its preſent correſpondence with 


the Weſt-Indies, is not to compare with Great 
Britain in this particular. I ſhall tranſcribe 
word for word the paſſage of a lute celebrate 


French Author, which will lay this anatter in it 
full light; and leave the Reader to make the 


counter- part of the parallel between the two m 
tions. BIS 17 

According to all the inquiries that I have bee 
« able to make during ſeveral years, in which | 
« have applied my ſelf to this ſort of remarks, 
] have obſerved, that about a tenth part of the 


people of this kingdom are reduced to beggi- 


« xy, and are actual beggars. That among tis 
e nine other parts, five are not in a condition w 
&« give alms or relief to thoſe aforementioned, 
8 BA very near reduced themſelves to the ſame 
< miſerable condition. Of the four other remair 
te ing parts, three are very uneaſy in their ct. 
te cumſtances, and embarraſſed with debts and 


% |]aw-fuits.- In the tenth part, I reckon the 80. 


«/djers, Lawyers, Eocleſiaſticks, Merchants aid 
4 ſubſlantial Citizens, "which ' cannot make u 


more than a hundred thouſand families. Anc 
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nem ll © 1 believe I ſhould not be miſtaken, if I ſhould 
freh Wl © ſay, that there are not above ten thouſand of 

« thefe families, who are very much at their eaſe : 
on, N and if out of theſe ten thouſand we ſhould take 
on il © the men that are employed in publick buſineſs, 

but BN © with their dependents and adherents, as alſo 
ther Bil © thoſe whom the King ſupports by his boun- 
vith- ty, with a few Merchants, the number of thoſe 
tilt who remain will be ſurprizingly little. Dixme 
„ 15 a --: | , 
Me What a dreadful account is this of nineteen 
wi millions of people; for fo many the author rec- 
eu kons in that kingdom. How can we ſee ſuch a 
crive ll multitude of fouls caſt under ſo many ſubdivi- 
ſons of miſery, without reflecting on the abſur- 
dity of a form of government that ſacrifices the 
eaſe and happineſs of ſo many reaſonable Beings 
o the glory of one of their feNaw-creatures© 
But this is not our affair at prefent. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe 
that have any part in the preſent war, we hall 
only paſs. through ſo many different ſcenes of po- 
verty. Spain, E eee Savoy are reduced to 

eat extremities. © Germany is exhauſted to the 

degree in many parts of it, and in others 
plundered of all ſhe had left. Holland indeed 
ſlouriſhes abave the xeſt in wealth and plenty: but 
if we conſider the infinite induſtry and penp- 
tiouſneſs of that people, the coarſeneſs of their 
food and raiment, their little indulgences of plea- 
fare and exceſs, it is no wonder that notwith- 
ſanding they furniſh as great taxes as their neigh- 
dours, they make a better figure under them. 
la a commonwealth there are not fo many over- 
down eſtates as in monarchies, the wealth of the 

: ; vids ahh M 3 ee country 


2 
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country is ſo equally diſtributed, that moſt of the 
community are at their eafe, though few are 
placed in extraordinary. points of ſplendor and 
magnificence. But notwithſtanding thefe cir- 
-cumſtances may very much contribute to the ſeems 
ing proſperity of the United Provinces, we know 
they are indebted many-millions more than their 
whole republick is worth, and if we conſider 
the variety of taxes and impoſitions they groan 
under at a time when their private diflentions 
run high, and ſome of the wealthieſt parts of the 

overnment refuſe to bear their ſhare in the pub- 

ick expence, we ſhall not think the condition o 
that people ſo much to be envied as ſome amougſt 
us would willingly repreſent it. 

Nor is Great Britain only rich as ſne ſtands ir 
compariſon with other States, but is really ſo Mr 
ber on intrinſick wealth. She had never more 

Mips at ſea, greater quantities of merchandiſe it 
her warehouſes, larger receipts of cuſtoms, o 
more numerous commodities rifing out of he 
manufactures than ſhe has at preſent. In ſhort 
ſhe ſits in the midſt of a mighty affluence of all 
the neceſlaries and conveniences of life. If oi 
filver and gold diminiſhes, our publick credit con 
tinues unimpaired, and if we are in want of bul 
lion, it lies in our own power to ſupply our ſelys, 
The old Roman General, when he heard his u- 
my complain of thirſt, ſhewed them the ſpring 
and rivers that lay behind the enemy's camp. Ut 
is our own caſe : the rout of a Spaxsſb arm) 
would make us maſters of the Indies. 

If Prince Exgene takes upon him the com 
mand of the confederate forces in Catalonin, 
and meets with that. ſupport from the * 

| | _ whic 
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f rhe Mich they are capable of giving him, we have a 

zel ir proſpect of reducin 2 to the entire obe- 

* dience of the houſe of aſtria. The Sleſian fund 

cir. 0 the immortal reputation of thoſe generous pa- 

dem- roots who were concerned in 17 enabled that 
2 


Prince to make a conqueſt of 7zaly, at a time 
hen our affairs were more deſperate there, than 
ey are at preſent in the kingdom of Spain. 

When our Parliament has done their utmoſt, 


2 nother publick- ſpirited project of the ſame na- 
there, which the common enemy could not fore - 
pub e nor prepare againſt, might in all probability 
on of et King Charles upon the throne for which he 
ought ath ſo long contended. One pitched battle 


vould determine the fate of the Spauiſb continent. 
Let us therefore exert the united ſtrength of 
har whole Iſland, and by that means put a new 
fe and ſpirit into the confederates, who have 
heir eyes fixed upon us, and will abate or increaſe 
heir preparations according to the example that 
ſet them. We ſee the neceſſity of an aug- 
nentation if we intend to bring the enemy to rea- 
on, or reſcue our country from the miſcries 
at may befall it; and we find our ſelves in a 
ondition of making ſuch an augmentation as, 
the bleſſing of God, cannot but prove effectual. 
ve carry it on vigorouſly, we ſhall gain for 
or ſelves and our poſterity a long, a glorious 
d a laſting peace; but if we negle& ſo fair 
opportunity, we may be willing to employ 
ll our hands, and all our treaſures, when it will 
te too late; and ſhall be tormented with one 
ff the moſt melancholy reflex ions of an affliẽted 
teart, That it was once in our power to have 


made our ſelyes and our children happy. 
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SECTION IL | 


I. General diviſion of the following diſcourſe, with 

regurd io Pagan and Jewiſh Authors, who men- 
tion particulars relating to our Saviour, 

II. Not probable that any ſuch fhoxld be mentioned 

| by Pagan writers who lived at the Jame time, 
from the nature of ſuch tranſactiont. bw 

III. Eſpecially when related by the Jews: 

IV. A. d heard at a diſtance by thoſe who pretend- 
ed to as great miracles'as their own. 

V. Beſides that, no Pagan writers of that age lived 


— 


in Judza or its Confines, _ 
VI. And becauſe many books of that age are loſt. - 
VII. An inſtance of one record proved to be au- 
. . 1107 Fog Ut SSI. 

III. A ſecond record of probable; thomth' not un- 
"Geek; anthony.” > e 
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n HAT! may lay before you a full 


1 
itate of the ſubject under our con- 
© Ka {ideration, and methode the ſere- 
anal particulars that I touched 
in diſcourſe with you; I ſhall firſt 
take notice of ſuch Pagan Authors, as have given 


their teſtimony to the hiſtory: of bur Saviour; re- 
duce theſe Authors under their reſpective claſſes, 
and ſhew what authority their teſtimonies carry 
with them. Secondly, I ſhall take notice of Jew. 
20% Authors in the ſame light. | 

II. There are many reaſons, why you ſhould 
not expect that matters of fuch a wonderful na- 
ture ſhould be taken notice of by thoſe eminent 
Pagan writers, who were contemporaries with 
Feſus Chriſt, or by thoſe who lived before his 
Diſciples had perſonally appeared among them, 
and aſcertained the report which had-gone abroad 
concerning a. life ſo full of miracles. 

Suppofing ſuch things had happened at this day 
in Switzerland, or among the Eriſont, who make 
a greater figure in Europe than Fudæa did in the 
Roman Empire, would they be immediately be- 
lieved by thoſe who live at a great diſtance from 
them? or would any certain account of them 
be tranſmitted into foreign countries, within ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time as that of our Saviour's pub- 
lick miniſtry? Such kinds of news,- though never 
ſo true, ſeldom, gain credit, till ſome time after 
they are tranſacted and expoſed to the examina- 
tion of the.curiopns, ho by lay ing together cit- 
cumſtances, atteſtations, and, characters of thoſe 
who are concerned in them, either receive or re- 
ject whit at firſt none but eye · witneſſes could ab- 

* ſdlutel/ 


from 
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blutely believe 6r disbelieve. In a caſe of this 
ſort, it was natural for men of ſenſe and learn- 
ing to treat the Whole account as fabulous, or at 


funded zo ſuſpend their belicf of it, until ll things 


ſtood together in their full light 

III. Beſides, the Fews were branded not only 
for ſupetſtitions different from all the religions of 
the Fares Worlds ed particular manner 
ridiculed” {br being a cte Iu16us' people ; To that 
whatever reports of ſuc 'A hature came out of 
that country, Wete looked upon by the heathen 
world as falſe, frivolous, and improbable. . 

IV. We may further obſerve, that the ordina- 
ry practice of Magic in thoſe times, with the ma- 
ny pretended Prodigies, Divinations, Appatitions, 
and local Miracles among the Heathens, made 
them leſs attentive to Inch news from Judæa, till 
they had time to conſider the nature, the occaſion, 
ad the end of our Saviour's miracles, and were 
awakened by many ſurprizing events to allow 
them any conſideration at all. Avnet 


V. We are indeed told by St. Mazthew, that 


the fame of our Saviour, during his life, went 
throughout all Syr:@,.and that there followed him 


eat multitudes of people from Galilee, Judæa, 


ecapolis, Iaumæa, from W nd Forday, and 
fm 75 e and Side. Now had there been any 
Kiftoriadse of thoſe times and places, we might have 
expected to have ſeen in them ſome account of 
thoſe wonderful tranſactions in Judæa; but there 
is not any ſingle Author extant, in any kind, of 
that age, in any of thoſe countries. 
VI. How many, books have periſhed in which 
poly there might have been mention of our 
aviour? 'Look among the Romans, how wy 
| "4 eir 
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278 Of the Chriſtian, Religion, 
their writings are come down to our times? In 
the ſpace of two hundred years from our Saviour; 
birth, when there was ſuch a multitude of wr 
ters in all kinds, how ſmall is the number of Au- 
thors that have made their way to the preſent age? 
VII. One authentick Record, and that the 
moſt authentick . heathen Record, we are pretty 
ſare is loſt. I mean the account ſent by the Go- 
yernor of Judæa, under whom our Saviour was 
judged, condemned, and crucified. It was the 
cuſtom in the Roman Empire, as it is to this 
day in all the governments of the world, for the 
præfects and vice-roys of diſtant provinces to 
tranſmit to their Soveraign a ſummary relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiſtration, 
That Pontius Pilate, in his account, would have 
touched on ſo extraordinary an event in Fade, 
is not to be doubted ;.and that he aQually did, 
we learn from Faſtin Martyr, who lived about 
4 hundred years after our Saviour's death, ref- 
ded, made Converts, and ſuffered martyrdom at 
Rowe, where he was engaged with Philoſophers, 
and in a particular manner with Creſcens the 
Cynick, who could eafily have detected, and 
would not fail to have expoſed him, had he quo- 
ted a Record not in being, or made any falſe cita- 
tion out of it. Would the great Apologiſt have 
challenged Creſcens to diſpute the cauſe of Chri- 
ftianity with him before the Roman Senate, had 
he forged ſuch an evidence? or would Creſcens 
have refuſed the challenge, could he have trium- 
— over him in the detection of ſuch a forgery? 
o Which we muſt add, that the Apology, which 
appeals to this Record, was preſented to a learn- 
ed Emperor, and to the whole body of the Ko- 
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nan Senate. This father in his apology, ſpeak- 
ing of the death and ſuffering of our Saviour, re- 
fers the Emperor for the truth of what he ſays 
to the acts of Pontius Pilate, which I have here 
mentioned. Tertullian, who. wrote his Apology 
about fifty years after Fuſtin, doubtleſs referred 
to the ſame Record, when he tells the Governor 
of Rome, that the Emperor Tiberias having recei- 
ved an account out of Paleſtine in Syria of the 
Divine perſon who had appeared in that country, 
paid him a particular regard, and threatned to 
puniſh any who ſhould accuſe the chriſtians; 
nay, that the Emperor would have adopted' him 
among the Deities whom they worſhipped, had 
not the Senate refuſed to come into his pro- 
poſal. Tertullian, who gives us this hiſtory, 
was not only one of the,moſt learned men of 
his age, but, what adds a greater weight to his au- 
thority in this caſe, was eminently skilful and 
well read in the laws of the Roman Empire. 
Nor can it be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded his 
quotation upon the authority of Jaſtin Martyr, be- 
cauſe we find he mixes it with matters of fact 
which are not related by that Author. . Exſehizs 
mentions the ſame ancient Record, but as it was 
not extant in his time, I ſhall not inſiſt upon his 
authority in this point. If it be objected that 
this particular is not mentioned in any Roman 
Hiſtorian, I ſhall uſe the fame argument in a pa- 
rallel caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any force 
with it. pia the great Roman Lawyer gather- 
ed together all the Imperial EdiQs that had been 
made againſt the chrmttians. But did any one 
ever ſay that there had been no ſuch Edicts, be- 
Cauſe they were not mentioned in the hiſtories of 
FCOTT TP : thoſe 
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280 Of the Chriſtian Religion. 
thoſe Emperors? Beſides, who knows but this 
circumſtance of Tiberius was mentioned in o- 
ther hiſtorians that have been loſt, though not 10 
de found in any ftill extant ? Has not Szeroyi- 
*s many particulars of this Emperor omitted by 
Tacitus, and Herodian that are not ſo 
much as hinted at by either? As for the ſpurious 
| Hs of Pilate, now extant, we know the. occa. 
fion and time of their writing, and that had there 
not been a true and -authentick Record of this 
nature, they would never have been forged. 
VIII. The ſtory of Agbarus King of Eaeſſa, 
relating to the letter which he ſent to our Saviour, 
and to that which he received from him, is a te- 
cord of great authority; and though I will not in- 
fiſt upon it, may venture to ſay, that had we ſuch 
an evidence for any fact in Pagan hiſtory, an Au- 
thor would be thought very unreaſonable who 
ſhould reject it. I believe you will be of my o- 
pinion, if you will peruſe, with other Authors, 
who have appeared in vindication of theſe letters 
as genuine, the additional arguments which have 
been made uſe of by the late famous and learned 
De. Grabe, in the fecond volume of his Spicile- 
&7 | . | + * NI $32.4 
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SECTION I. 

I. What fats in the hiſtory of our Savious might 
be taken notice of by Pagan Authors, _. 

Il, hat particular facts are taken notice of, and 
by what Pagan Autbors. | 

_ How Celſus repreſented our Saviour"s mira- 
cles. 

IV. The ſame repreſentation made of them by other 
unbelievers, — proved unreaſonable. 7 

V. What fats in our Saviour's hiſtory not to be 
expected from Pagan writers. 


I X E now .come to conſider what un- 
Y doubted authorities are extant amon 

| Pagan writers; and here we m 
premiſe, hat ns parts of our Saviour's hiſtory 
may be reaſonably expected from Pagant. 
mean ſuch parts as might be known to thoſe who 
lived at a diſtance from Jadæa, as well as to 
thoſe who were the followers and eye-witneſles 
of Chriſt. | 


II. Such particulars are molt, of theſe which 


follow, and which are all atteſted by ſome one 
or other of thoſe heathen Authors, who lived in 
or near the age of our Saviour and his diſciples. 
That Auguſtus Czſar had ordered the whole em- 


pire to be cenſed or taxed, which brought our Sa- 


viour's reputed, parents to Bethlebem : This, is 


mentioned by ſeveral, Roman hiſtorians, as. aci- 
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232 Of the Chriſtian Religion. 
tas, Suetonius, and Dion. That a great lipht 
or a new ſtar appeared in the eaſt, which directed 
the wiſe men to our Saviour: This is recorded 
by Chalcidins. That Herod, the King of Pa- 
leſtine, fo ten mentioned in the Roman hiſtory, 
made a great ſlaughter of innocent children, be- 
ing ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that he put to 
death his own ſons on that account: This cha- 
racter of him is given by ſeveral hiſtorians, and 
this cruel fact mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen 
Author, who tells it as a known. thing, without 
any mark of doubt upon it. That our Saviour had 
been in Egypt: This Celſ#s, though he raiſes a 
monſtrous ſtory upon it, is fo far from denying, 
that he tells us our Saviour Tearned the arts of 
magic in that country. That Pontius Pilate was 
Governor of Judza, that our Saviour was brought 
in judgment befire him, and by him condemned 
and crucified : This is recorded by Tacitur. 
That many miraculons cures and works. out "of the 
ordinary courſe of nature were wrought by . him: 


This is conteſſed by Julian the Apoſtate, Por. 


phyry, and Hierocles, all of them not bn'y Pa- 
rſecutors of 
iſtianity. That our Saviour foretold ſeveral 
things, which came to paſs according to his predi- 
ctious: This was attelted by Phlegon in his an- 
nals, as we are aſſured by the learned Origen 
painſt Cehſus. That at the time toben our Saviour 
ed, there was a miraculous darkneſs and a great 
2 This is recorded by the ſame Phlegon 
the Trallian, who was likewiſe a Pagan and 


Freeman to Aarian: the Emperor. We may 


here obſerve, that a native of Trallium, which 


was not ſituate at ſo great a diſtance from 7 
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fline, might very probably be informed of ſuch 


remarkable events as had paſſed among the eu 
in the age immediately preceding his own times, 
fince ſeveral of his countrymen with whom he 
had converſed, might have received a confuſed 
report of our Saviour before his crucifixion, 
and probably lived within the Shake of the earth- 
quake, and the Shadow of the eclipſe, which are 
recorded by this Author. That Chriſt was wor- 
foipped as a God among the Chriſtians, that they 
would rather ſuffer death than blaſpheme him; 
that they received a ſacrament, and by it entered 
into a vow of abſtaining from fin and wickedneſs, 
conformable to the advice given by St. Paul; that 
they had private aſſemblies of worſhip, and uſed 
fo join together in Hymnus: This is the account 
which Pliny the younger gives of Chriſtianity in 
his days, about ſeventy years after the death of 
Chri/t, and which agrees in all its circumſtances 
with the accounts we have in holy writ, of the 
firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the crucifixion of 
our Bleſſed Saviour. That St. Peter, whoſe mi- 
racles are many of them recorded in holy writ, did 
many wonderful works, is owned by Julias the 
apoſtate, who therefore repreſents him as a great 
r and one who had in his poſſeſſion a 
of magical ſecrets left him by our Saviour. 

That the devils or evil ſpirits were ſubject᷑ to them, 
we may learn from ry, who objects to 
Chriſtianity, that ſince Feſ#s had begun to be 
worſhipped, Aſſculapius and the reſt of the gods 
did no more converſe with men. Nay, Celſas 
himſelf affirms the ſame thing in effect, when he 
fays, that the power which ſeemed to reſide in 
Chriſtians, proceeded from the uſe of -certaia 
names, 
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names, and the invocation of certain dzmony, 
Origen. remarks on this paſſage, that the Author 
doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians who put to 
flight evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe who were poſ- 
ſefled with them; a fact which had been often 
ſeen, and which he himſelf had ſeen, as he de. 
Clares in another part of his diſcourſe againſt Cel. 
ſas. But at the ſame time he aſlures us, that this 
miraculous power was exerted by the uſe of no 
other name but that of Feſ#s, to which were ad- 
ded ſeveral paſſages in his hiſtory, but nothing 
like any invocation to Damoys. - | 
III. Celſus was ſo hard ſet with the report 
of our Saviour's miracles, and the confident atte- 
ſtations concerning him, that though he often in- 
timates he did not believe them to be true, yet 
knowing he might be ſilenced in ſuch an anſwer, 
provides himſelf with another retreat, when beat 
ed out of this; namely, that our Saviour was 4 
magician. Thus he compares the feeding of {0 
many thouſands at two different times with a few 
loaves and fiſhes, to the magical feaſts of thoſe 
Egyptian impoſtors, who would preſent their ſpe- 
Qators with viſionary entertainments that had in 
them neither ſubſtance nor reality : which, by the 
way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and fainting 
multitude were filled by an apparition, or ftrength- 
ned and refreſhed with ſhadows. He knew very 
well that there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, 
if I may call them ſuch, in theſe two miracles, 
that it was impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes, 
who had doubtleſs ſufficiently ſpread the fame ot 
them, and was therefore-in this place farced to re- 
fort to the other ſolution, that it was done by ma- 
gic. It was not enough to ſay that A. ne 
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which appeared to ſo many thouſand eye-witneſ- 
ſes was a forgery of Chrit's diſciples, and there- 
fore * to be eye witneſſes, he en- 
deavours to ſhew how they might be deceived. 
IV. The untonverted heathens, who were 
preſſed by the many authorities that confirmed 
our Saviour's miracles, as well as the unbelieving 
Jews, who had actually ſeen them, were driven 
to account for them after the ſame manner: For, 
to work by magic in the heathen way of ſpeak- 
ing, was in the age of the Fews to caſt out 
devils by Beelzebab the Prince of the devils. 
Our Saviour, who knew that unbelievers in all 
ages would put this perverſe interpretation on his 
miracles, -has branded the malignity - of thoſe 
men, who contrary to the dictates of their own 
hearts ſtarted ſuch an unreaſonable objection, as 
a blaſphemy. againit the Holy Ghoſt, and decla- 
red not only the guilt, but the -punithment of ſo 
black a crime. At the ſame time he condeſcen- 
ded to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs of this ob- 
jection againſt his miracles, by repreſenting that 
they evidently tended to the deſtruction of thoſe 
powers, to whoſe aſſiſtance the enemies of his 
doctrine then aſeribed them. An argument, which, 
if duly weighed, renders the objection ſo very fri- 
volous and groundlets, that we may venture to call 
it even blaſphemy againſt common ſenfe. Would 
Magic endeavour to draw off the minds of men 
from the worſhip which was paid to ſtocks and 
ſtones, to give them an abhorrence of thoſe e- 
vil ſpirits who rejoiĩced in the molt cruel ſacrifi- 
ces, and in offerings of the greateſt impurity; 
and in ſhort to call upon mankind to exert their 
hole ſtrength in the, love. and adoration: of that 
Olle 
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one Being, from whom they derived their exiſt: 
ence, and on whom only = were taught to de- 
pend every moment for the happineſs and conti- 
nuance of it? Was it the buſineſsof magic to hu. 
manize our natures with compaſſion, forgiveneſß, 
and all the inſtances of the moſt extenſive cha- 
rity? Would evil ſpirits contribute to make men 
ſober, chaſte, and temperate, and in a word to pro. 
duce that reformation, which was wrought in 
the moral world by thoſe doctrines of our Sayi- 
our, that received their ſanction from his miracles? 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that evil ſpirits 
would enter into a combination with our Saviour 
to cut off all their correſpondence and intercourſe 
with mankind, and to prevent any for the future 
from addicting themſelves to thoſe rites and 
ceremonies, which had done them ſo much ho. 
nour. We ſee the early effect which Chriſtianity 
had on the minds of men in this particular, by 
that number! of books, which were filled with 
the ſecrets of magic, and made a facritice to 
Chriſtianity by the converts mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. We have likewiſe an emi- 
nent inſtance of the inconſiſtency of our Religion 
with magic, in the hiſtory of the famous Agqu:- 
la. This Perſon, who was a kinſman of the 
Emperor Trajan, and likewiſe a man of great 
learning, notwithſtanding he had embraced Chri- 
ſtianity, could not be brought off from the ſtudies 
of magic, by the repeated admonitions of his fel- 
low-chriſtians: ſo that at length they expelled 
Him their ſociety, as rather chuſing to loſe the 
reputation of ſo conſiderable a Proſelyte, than 
communicate with one who dealt in ſuch dark 


and internal practices. Beſides we may obſerve, 


that 
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that all the favourers of magic were the moſt pro- 
feſt and bitter enemies to the chriſtian religion. 
Not to mention Simon Magus and many others, 
I ſhall only take notice of thoſe two great perſe- 
cutors of chriſtianity, the Emperors Adria» and 
Julian the Apoſtate, both them initiated in the 
myſteries of divination, and skilled in all the 
depths of magic. I ſhall only add, that evil ſpi- 
rits cannot be ſuppoſed to have concurred in the 
eſtabliſhment of a religion which triumphed over 
them, drove thein out of the places they poſleſt, 
and diveſted them of their influence on man- 
kind : nor would I mention this particular, though 
it be unanimouſly reported by all the ancient 


chriſtian Authors; did it not appear from the 


authorities above-cited, that this was a fact con- 
felt by heathens themſelves. | 
V. We now ſee what a multitude of Pagan 
teſtimonies may be produced. for all thoſe remark- 
able paſſages, which might have been expected from 
them : and indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do 
more than anſwer your expectation, as they were 
not ſubjects in their own nature ſo expoſed to 
publick notoriety. It cannot be expected the 
ſhould mention particulars, which were tranf- 
acted amongſt the Diſciples only, or among ſome 
few even of the Diſciples themlelves ; ſuch as the 
transfiguration, the agony in the garden, the ap- 
pearance of Chriſt after his reſurrection, and o- 
thers of the like nature. lt was impoſſible for a 
heathen aythor to relate theſe things; becauſe jf 
he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen, and by that means his teſtimony 
would not have been thought of ſo much vali- 
dity, Beſides, his very report of facts ſo Na. 
ne e f . "dl 
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rable to Chriſtianity would have prompted mey 
to ſay that he was probably tainted with their 
doctrine. We have a parallel caſe in Hecatæus, 
a famous Greek Hiſtorian, who had ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in his book conformable to the hiſtory of the 
Fewsſh writers, which when quoted by Joſe- 
Phus, as a confirmation of the Fewifp hiſtory, 
"when his heathen adverſaries could give no other 
anſwer-to it, they would need ſuppoſe that He- 
"caters was a Few in his heart, though they had 
no other reaſon for it, but becauſe his hiſtory gave 
1 to the euiſh than the Egyprias 
deco 
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I. Iutroduiow to a ſecond lift of Pagan Authors 
' who give teſtimony of our Acker 8 


II. A paſſage concerning our Saviour, from a lear- 


III. Hit converſion from Paganiſm 20 Chriſtianity 
males his evidence ſlronger than if he had con- 
rtinued a Pagan. 5 51 

IV. Of another Athenian Philoſopher converted 

10 Chriſtianity. 1 

V. Why their converſion, inſtead of weakening, 

NMirengtbeus their evidence in defence of Cbriſti- 


VI. Their belief in our Soviowr's biſtory founded 


et firſt upon'the principles of hiſtorical faith. 
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VII. Their teſtimonies extended to all the parti- 
culars of our Saviour's hiſt | 


| E 5 
VIII. As related by the four Evangeliſtis. 


J. O this liſt of heathen writers, who make 
mention of our Saviour, or touch upon 
any particulars of his life, I ſhall add thoſe 
Authors who were at firſt heathens, and after- 
wards converted to Chriſtianity : upon which ac- 
count, - as I ſhall here ſhew, their teſtimonies are 
to be looked upon as the more authentick. And 
in this liſt of evidences, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
ſuch learned Pagazs as came over. to Chriſtianity 
in the three firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe were the. 
times in which men had the beſt means of infor- 
ming themſelves. of the truth of our Saviour's hi- 
ſtory, and becauſe among the great number of 
Philoſophers who. came in afterwards, under the 
reigns of chriſtian Emperors, there might be ſeve- 
ral who did it partly out of worldly. motives. . 
II. Let us now ſuppoſe, that a learned heathen 
writer who lived within 60 years of our Savi- 
our's crucifixion, after having ſhewn that falſe mi- 
racles were generally wrought in obſcurity, and 
before few or. no witneſſes, ſpeaking of thoſe 
which were wrought by our Saviour, has the fol- 
towing paſſage. © But his works were always 
e ſeen, becauſe they were true, they were ſeen 
« by thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe who 
« were raiſed from the dead. Nay theſe perſons 
„ who were thus Healed, and raiſed, were ſeen 
« not only at the time of their being healed, and 
e raiſed, but long afterwards. Nay they were ſeen 
« not only all the while our Saviour was upon 
« earth, but ſutvived after his departure Our ot 
e R 
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„ this world, nay ſome of them were. living in 
“ our days. | 

III. I dare ſay you would Took upon this as a 
glorious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
had it come from the hand of a famous Atheni- 
an Philofopher. Thefe forementioned - words 
however are actually the words of one who lived 
about ſixty Years after our Saviour's crucifixion, 
and was a famous Philoſopher in Azhezs : but it 
will be faid, he was a convert to Chriſtianity, 
Now confider this matter impartially, and ſee if 
his teſtimony is not much more valid for that rea- 
ſon. Had he continued a Pagan Philoſopher, 
would not the world have faid that he was not 
fincere in what he writ, or did not believe it; 
for, if ſo, would not they have told us he would 
have embraced Chriſtianity ? This was indeed the 
cafe of this excellent man: he had ſo thoroughly 
examined the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 
the excellency of that religion which he taught, 
and was ſo entirely convinced of both, that he be- 
came a Proſelyte and died a Martyr. 

IV. Ariſtides was an Athenian Philofopher, at 
the ſame time, famed for his learning and wiſ- 
.dom, but converted to Chriſtianity. As it can- 
not be queſtioned that .he peruſed and approved 
the apology of Quadratus, in which is the paſſage 
juſt now Cited, he joined with him in an apolo- 

of his own, to the fame Emperor, on the 
ame ſubject. This apology, tho? now. loſt, was 
extant in the time of Ado Viennenſis, A. D. 870, 
and highly eſteemed by the moſt learned Atbeni- 
aus, as that Author witneſſes. It muſt have con» 
tained great arguments for the truth of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, bayauſc in it he aſlerted the divi- 
1 | pity 
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nity of our Saviour, which could not but engage 
him in the proof of his miracles. 

V. I do allow that, generally ſpeaking, a man 
is not ſo acceptable and unqueſtioned an evi- 
dence in facts, which make for the advancement 
of his own party. But we muſt confider that, in 
the cafe me —— perſons to whom we ap- 
peal, were of an oppoſite party, till they were per- 
ſuaded of the truth of thoſe very facts, which they 
report. bear evidence to a hiftory in de- 
fence of Chriſtianity, the tcuth of which hiſto- 
15 was their motive to embrace Chriſtianity. 

ey atteſt facts which they had heard while they 
were yet heathens, and had they not found rea- 
ſon to believe them, they would ſtill have con- 
tinged heathens, and have made no mention of 
them in their writings. | 

VI. Whena man is bern under chriſtian Parents, 
and trained up in the profeſſion of that religion 
from a child, he generally guides himſelf by the 
rules of ek, ore aith in believing what is deli- 
vered by the Evangelifts ; but the learned Pagexs 
of antiquity, before they became Chriſtians, were 
only guided by the common rules of {ſtorie 
cal Faith: That is, they examined the nature of 
the evidence which was to be met with in com- 
mon fame, tradition, and the writings of thoſe 
perſons who related them, together with the num- 
ber, concurrence, veracity, and private characters 
of thofe perfons; and being convineed upon all 
accounts that they had the tame reaſon to believe 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any other 
perſon to which they themſelves were not actual- 
ly eye-witneffes, they were bound by all the 
rules of „ of right reaſon, to oP 
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credit to this hiſtory. This they did accordingly, 
and in conſequence of it publiſhed the ſame truths 
themſclves, ſuffered many affliclions, and very 
often death it ſelf, in the aſſertion of them. When 
I fay, that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our 
Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to em- 
brace his doQrine, I do not deny that there were 
many other motives, - which conduced to. it, as 
the excellency. of his precepts, the fulfilling of 
prophecies, the miracles of his Diſciples, the ir- 
reproachable lives and magnanimous ſufferings 
of their followers, with other conſiderations of 
the ſame nature: but whatever other collateral 
arguments wrought more or. leſs with Philoſo- 
phers of that age, it is certain that a belief in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour was one motive with eve- 
ry new convert, and that upon which all others 
turned, as being the very baſis and foundation of 
Chriſtianity, . W 
VII. To this I muſt further add, that as we 
have already ſeen many particular facts which are 
recorded in holy writ, atteſted by particular Pa- 
gan Authors: the teſtimony of thoſe I am now 
going to produce, extends to the whole hiſtory of 
Our Saviour, and to that continued ſeries of 
actions, which are related of him and his Diſci- 
ples in the books of the e, 7525 
VIII. This evidently appears from their quo- 
tations out of the Evangeliſts, for the confirma- 
tion of any doctrine or account of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Nay a learned man of our nation, who 
examined the writings of the moſt ancient Fathers 
in another view, refers to ſeveral paſſages in re- 
neut, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Ori- 


gen, and Cyprian, by which he plainly ſhows cer 
E 98 9 17 | Eac 
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each of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four E- 
vangeliſts by name their reſpective hiſtories; 
ſo that there is not the leaſt room for doubting of 
their belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as recor- 
ded in the Goſpels. I ſhall add, that three of the 
five Fathers here mentioned, and probably four, 
were Pagans converted to Chriſtianity, as they 
were all of them very . inquiſitive and deep in the 
knowledge of heathen learning and philoſophy. 
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religion vas propagateds =>» 

II. And of —— = embraced it. 

III. Three eminent and early inſtances. © 

IV. Multitudes of learned men who came over 
20 ut; X | 3 

V. Belief in our Saviour's hiſtory, the firſt motive 


to their converſion. 


I. Character of the times in which the Chriſtian 


VI. The names of ſeveral Pagan Philoſophers, 


' who were Chriſtian converts. 


. 1 happened very providentially to the ho- 
« | nour of the Chriſtian. religion, that it did 


not take its riſe in the dark illiterate ages of 


the world, but at a time when arts and ſciences 
were at their height, and when there were men 
who made it the buſineſs of their lives to ſearch 
after truth, and fift the ſeveral opinions of Phi- 

N 3 loſophers 
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loſophers and wile men, concerning the duty, 
the end, and chief happineſs of reaſonable crea- 

II. Several of theſe therefore, when they had 
informed themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 
examined with unprejudiced minds the ines 
and manners of his diſciples and followers, were 
ſo ſtruck and convinced, that they profeſſed 
themſelves of that ſe&; notwithſtanding, by this 
profeſſion in that juncture of time, they bid fare- 
well to all the pleaſures of this life, renounced 
all the views of ambition, engaged in an unin- 
terrupted courſe of ſeverities, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to publick hatred and contempt, to ſuffer- 
ings of all kinds, and to death itſelf. 

IT. Of this fort we may reckon thoſe three 
early converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them 
was a member of a Senate famous for its wiſdom 
and learning. Joſepb the Arimathean was of the 
Fewiſh Saubedrim, Dionyſias of the Athenian A- 
reopagus, and Flavius Clemens of the Roman Se- 
nate; nay at the time of his death Conſul of 
Rome. Theſe three Were ſo throughly fatisfied 
of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, that the 
firſt of them, according to all the reports of an- 
tiquity, died a martyr for it; as did the ſecond, 
unleſs we disbelieve Aritides, his feltow-citi- 
zen and contemporary ; and the third, as we are 
informed both by Rowan and Chriſtian Authors. 

LV. Among thoſe innumerable-multitudes, who 
in. moſt of the known nations. of the world 
came over to Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance, 
we may be ſure there were great numbers of wie 
and learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe names are 
in the Chriſtian records, who without _— 

„ took 
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took dare to examine the truth of our Saviour's 
hiſtory, before they would leave the religion of 
their country and of their forefathers, for the ſake 
of one that would not only cut them off from 
the allurements of this world, but ſubje& them 
to every thing terrible or diſagreeable in it. 
Tertullian tells the Roman Governors, that their 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, compa- 


nies, the palace, ſenate, and courts of judica- 


ture were filled with Chriſtians; as Arnobius aſ- 
ſerts, that men of the fineſt parts and learning, 
Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Lawyers, 
Phyſicians, Philoſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reſt in 


the Chriſtian religion. | 


V. Who can imagine that men of this chara- 
Qer did not thoroughly inform themſelves of the 
hiſtory of that perſon, whoſe doctrines they em- 
braced ? for however conſonant to reaſon his pre- 
cepts appeared, how good ſoever- were the ef- 
fects which they produeed in the world, nothing 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him as 
their God and Saviour, but their being firmly 
perſuaded of the miracles he wrought, and the 
many atteſtations of his divine miffion, which 
were to be met with in the hiſtory of his life. 
This was the ground-work of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and, if this failed, the whole ſuperſtru- 
ture ſunk with it. This point therefore, of the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, as recorded by the 
Evangeliſts, is every where taken for granted in 
the writings of thoſe, who from Pagan Philoſo- 
phers became Chriſtian Authors, and who, by 
reaſon of their converlion, are to be looked upon 
23 of the ſtrongeſt collateral teftimony for the 
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truth of what is delivered concerning our Sa- 
meour: | _ 

VI. Beſides innumerable Authors that are loſt, 
we have the undoubted names, works, or frag- 
ments of ſeveral Pagan Philofophers, which ſhew 
them to have been as leatned as any unconverted 

| heathen Authors of the age in which they lived. 


If we look into the greateſt nurſeries” of learn- f 
ing in thoſe ages of the world, we find in Aten, NX. 
. Dionyfius, Quadratus, Ariſtides, Athenagoras ; to 
and in Alexandria, Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammo- be 
uius, Arnobius, and Anatolins, to whom we may XI. 
add Origen; for though his father was a Chriſtian m 
martyr, he became, without all controverſy, the . 
moſt learned and able Philoſopher of his age, by t 


his education at Alexandria, in that famous ſem- WW X11 
nary of arts and ſciences. | 
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1. The learned Pagans had means and _—_— the 
Hi 


ties of informing themſelves of the truth of our poi 
Saviour g hiſtory | pea 
II. From the proceedings, 5 -H 
III. The characters, ſufferings, | ma 
IV. And miracles of the 1 40 who 4s ata it, Sa 
V. How theſe firſt Apoſtles perpetuated their tra- far 
dition, by ordatning perſons to ſucceed them. me 
VI. How their ſacceſſort in the three firſt centuries ſes 
preſerved their tradition, : Re 


VII. Tha 


1 
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VII. That. five generations might derive this tra- 
dition from Chriſt, to the end of the third cen- 
uxy. 175 . | 

VIII. Four. eminent Chriſtians that delivered it 
down ſucceſſively to the year of our Lord 254. 

IX. The faith of the four above-mentioned perſons, 
the ſame with that of the, Churches of the Eaſt, 
of :he Weſt, and of Egypt. 975 


X. Another perſon added to them, who brings us 


zo the year 343, and that: many other liſts might 
be added in as direct and ſhort a ſucceſſion. 
XI. Why the tradition of the three firſt centuries, 
more authentick than that of any other age, pro- 
ved from the converſation of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians. | a 
XII. From the manner of initiating men into their 
religion. | - 
XI From the correſpondence between the Chur- 
ches. "> 
XIV. From the long lives of ſeveral of Chriſt's Di- 
\ ſcrples, of which two inſtances. | 


- 


J. JT now therefore only remains to conſider; 

I whether theſe learned men had- means and 
opportunities of informing. themſelves of 

the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory ; for unleſs this 

point can be made out, their teſtimonies will ap- 

pear invalid, and their enquiries ineffectual. 

II. As to this point, we muſt conſider, that 


many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of our 
Saviour in Jadæa, and that many hundred thou- 


fands had received an account of them from the 
mouths of thoſe who were actually eye-witneſ⸗ 
ſes. I ſhall only mention among theſe. eye-wit- 
neſſes the twelve Apoſtles, to Whom we muſt 
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add St. Paul, who had a particular call to this 
high office, though many other diſciples and fol- 
lowers of Chriſt had alſo their fhare in the pub- 
liſhing this wonderful biſtory. We learn from 
the ancient records of Chriſtianity, that many of 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples made it the expreſs 
buſineſs of their lives, travelled into the remo- 
teſt parts of the world, and in all places gathered 
multitudes about them, to acquaint them with 
the hiſtory and doctrines of their crucified Ma- 
ſter. And indeed, were all Chriſtian records of 
theſe proceedings entirely loſt, as — have 
been, the effect plainly evinces the truth of them; 
for how elſe during the Apoſtles lives” could 
Chriſtianity have ſpread itſelf-with ſuch an ama- 
zing progreſs through the ſeveral nations of the 
Roman empire? how could it fly like lightning, 
and carry conviction with it, from one end of 
the earth to the other? | 

III. Heathens therefore of every age, ſex, and 
quality, born in the moſt different climates, and 
bred up under the moſt different inſtitutions, when 
they ſaw men of plain ſenſe, without the help of 
learning, armed with patience and — in- 
ſtead of wealth, pomp, or power, expre ng in 
their lives thoſe excellent doctrines of Morality, 
which they taught as delivered to them from our 
Saviour, averring that they had ſeen his mi- 
racles during his life, and converſed with him at- 
ter his death ; when, I ſay, they ſaw no ſuſpicion 
of falſhood, treachery, or worldly intereſt, in their 
behaviour and converſation, and that they ſubmit- 
ted to the moſt ignominious and cruel deaths, ra- 
ther than retrad their teſtimony, or even be ſi- 
Jent in matters Which they were to . their 
| N aviour's 
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Saviour's eſpecial command, there was no rea- 
fon to doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts which 
they related, or of the Divine Miſſion in which 
they were employed. — | 

IV. But even theſe motives to Faith in our Sa- 
viour would not have been ſufficient to have 
brought about in fo few years ſuch an incredible 
number of converſions, had not the Apoſtles 
been able to exhibit ' ſtill greater proofs of the 
truths which they taught. A few perſons of an 
odious and deſpiſed country could not have filled 
the world with Believers, had they not ſhown: 
undoubted credentials from the Divine perſon 
who ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. According 
ly we are aſſured, that they were inveſted with 


ys ͤ r WW YI IV. *: 


e the power of working miracles, which was the 
1 moſt ſnort and the molt convincing argument that 
f could be produced, and the only one that was a- 

dapted to the reaſon of all mankind, to the capa- 
d eities of the vriſe and ignorant, and could over- 
d come every cavil and every prejudice. Who 
n would not believe that our Saviour healed the 
f lick, and raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed i 
|» by thoſe who themſelves often did the ſame mi- 1 
n racles, in their preſence, and in his name! Could 44 
A any reaſonable perſor. imagine, that God Almigh- 14 
r ty would arm men with ſuch powers to autho- 


[- tize a lye, and eſtabliſh a religion. in the world 

f- which. was diſpleaſing to him, or that evil ſpirits. 

u would lend them ſuch an effeQual afiſtance to 

it beat down vice and idotatty?- ? f 

- V. When the Apoſtles. had formed many af- 
1 ſemblies in ſeveral. parts of the Pagan world, who 
i gave eredit to the glad tidings of the Gotpe}, that, 
ir upon. their departure, the memory. of. —_— 
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had related might not periſh, they appointed out 
of theſe new converts, men of the belt ſenſe, and 
of the moſt unblemiſhed lives, to preſide over 
theſe ſeveral Aſſemblies, and to inculcate with- 
out ceaſing what they had heard from the mouths 
of theſe eye-witneſles. | 
VI. Upon the death of any of thoſe ſubſtitutes 
to the Apoſtles and Diſciples of Chr/t,, his place 
was filled up with ſome other perſon of emi- 
nence for his piety and learning, and generally a 
member of the ſame Church, who after his de- 
ceaſe was followed by another in the ſame man- 
ner, by which means the ſucceſſion was continu- 
ed in an uninterrupted line. {rexexs informs us, 
that every church preſerved : a catalogue of its 
Biſhops in the order that they ſucceeded one a- 
nother, and (for an example) produces a cata- 
logue of thoſe who governed the, Church of Rome 
in that character, which contains eight or nine 
perſons, though but at a very ſimall remove from 
the times of the Apoſtles. -, — ö 
Indeed the liſts of Biſnops, which are come 


_ down to us in other churches, are generally filled 


with greater numbers than one would expect. 
But the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt 
centuries, becauſe the Biſhop-very often ended in 
the Martyr: for when a perſecution aroſe in any 
place, the firſt fury of it fell upon this Order of 
holy men, who abundantly teſtified by their 
Deaths and Sufferings that they did not under- 
take theſe offices out of any. temporal views, 
that they were: fincere and ſatisfied in the belief 
of what they taught, and that they firmly adhe - 
red to what they bad received from the Apoſtles 
as laying down their lives in the ſame hope, an- 


upon the ſame principles. None can be oppo: 
e 
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ſed ſo utterly regardleſs of their own happineſs: 


as to expire in torment, and hazard their Eter- 
nity, to ſupport any fables and inventions of their 


own, or any forgeries of their predeceſſors. who 
had preſided in the ſame church, and which 
might have been eaſily detected by the tradi- 
tion of that particular church, as well as by the 
concurring teſtimony of others. To this purpoſe, 
I think it 1s, very remarkable, that there was not a 
ſingle Martyr amo W 5 many Hereticks, who 
dilcer eed with the Apoſtolical church, and intro- 
—— ſeveral wild and abſurd notions into the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. They durſt not ſtake 
their preſent and future happineſs on their own 
chimerical imaginations, and did not only ſhun 
perſecution; but affirmed that it was unneceſſary 
tor their followers to bear their religion. . 
fuch 1. oi Fr 

VII: We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age 
of Apoſtles and Diſciples, with that ſecond gene- 
ration of many who were their immediate con- 
verts, extended itſelf to the middle of the ſecond 
Century, and that ſeveral of the third generation 
from theſe. laſt mentioned, which was but the 
fifth from Chriſt, continued to the end of the third 
Century. Did we know the ages and numbers 
of the members in every particular church, which 
was planted by the Apoſtles, I doubt not but in 
moſt of them there might be found five perſons 


who in a continued ſeries would reach through. 


theſe three centurigs of years, that is till 5 

from the death of our Saviour mY 
VIII. Among the accounts of thoſe very few 
out of innumerable multitudes, who had embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, L-ſhall- ſingle out four perſons, 
eminent for their lives, their writings, and their 
ſufferings, 
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ſufferings, that were fucceflively comemporaries, 


and bring us down as far as to the year of our 
Lord 254. St. John, who was the beloved Di- 
ſciple, and converſed the moſt intimately with 
our Saviour, lived till Anno Dom. 100. Po 

carp, who was the Diſciple of St. John, and had 
converſed with others of the Apoſtles and Diſci- 
plesofour Lord, lived till Auno Dom. 167, though 
his life was ſhortened by martyrdom. . Jrenæus, 
who was the Diſciple of Polycarp, and had con- 
verſed with many of the immediate Diſciples of 


the Apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt computation of 


his age, till the year 202, when he was likewiſe 
cut oft by martyrdom; in which year the great 
Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
fchool in Alexandria, and as he was the miracle 


of that age, for induſtry, learning and philoſo- 


phy, he was looked upon as the champion of 
Chriſtianity, . till the year 254, when, it he did 
not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, as ap- 
pears in the whole courſe of his life and writings ; 
nay, he had often been put to the torture, and had 
undergone tryals worſe than death. As he con- 
verſed. with the moſt eminent Chriſtians of his 
time in Egypt, and in the Eaſt, brought over 
multitudes both from herefy and heatheniſm, and 
left behind him ſeveral Diſciples of great fame 
and learning, there is no queſtion but there were 
conſiderable numbers of thofe who knew him, 
and had been his hearers, ſcholars, or proſelytes, 
that lived till the end of the third century, and to 
the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 

IX. It is ef Pole | 92 — lives 
and writings of 'Polycarp, Irenens, and Origen, 
that theſe three Fathers believed the —_ 
Hey 
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which are given of eur Saviour in the four Evan-. 


geliſts, and had undoubted arguments that not 
only St. John, but many others of our Saviour's 
diſciples, publiſhed the ſame accounts of him. To 
which we muſt ſubjoin this further remark, that 


what was believed by theſe Fathers on this ſub- 


jet, was likewiſe the belief of the main body of. 


Chriſtians in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when they flay+ 
riſhed ; ſince Polycerp cannot but be looked up- 
on, if we conſider the reſpect that was paid him, 
as the repreſentative of the Eaſtern, Churches in 
this particular, Irenæus of the Weſtern upon the 
fame account, and Origen of thoſe eſtabliſhed. in 


Egypt. 

4 Ta theſe I might add Paul the famous her- 
mite, who retired from the Decian perſecution 
five or ſix years before Origen's death, and lived 
till the year 34% I have oni diſcovered one of 
thoſe channels by which the hiſtory of our Savi- 
our might be conveyed pure and unadulterated, 
through thoſe ſever es that produced thoſe 


Pagan Philoſophers, whole teſtimonies I make 


uſe of for the truth of our, Saviour's hiſtory. 
Some os, other of theſe Philoſophers came into 
the Chriſtian faith during its infancy, in the ſeve- 
ral periods of theſe three firſt centuries, when they 
had ſuch means of informing themſelves in all the 


particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. I muſt fur- 


ther add, that though I have here only choſen this 
ſingle link of martyrs, I might find out others 
among thoſe, names which are ſtill extant, that 
delivered down this account of our Saviour in a 
ſncceſſive tradition, till the whole Raman em- 
pire became Chriſtian ; as there is no queſtion 
dut numberleſs ſeries of wimeſes aight follow 


* Aa 9 F 
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one another in the ſame order, and in as ſhort a 
chain, and that perhaps in every ſingle Church, 
had the names and ages of the moſt eminent pri- 
mitive Chriſtians have been tranſmitted to us with 

the like certainty. . ro See) 
XI. But to give this conſideration more force, 
we muft take notice, that the tradition of the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity had ſeveral circumſtances 
peculiar to it, which made it more authentick 
than any other tradition in any other age of 
the world. Fhe Chriſtians, who carried their reli- 
zion through ſo many general and particular per- 
ecutions, were inceſſantly. comforting and ſup- 
_ porting one another, with the example and hiſtory 
of our Saviour and his Apoſtles. It was the ſub- 
je& not only of their folemn aſſemblies, but of 
their private viſits and conyerſations. Our virgins, 
fays Tatian, who lived in the ſecond century, 4:- 
courſe over their. diſtaffs on divine ſubjects. In- 
deed, when religion was woven into the civil go- 
vernment, and flouriſhed under the protection 
of the Emperors, men's thoughts and diſcourſes 
were, as they are now, full'of ſecular affairs; but 
in the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men, 
who embraced this religion, had given up all 
their intereſts in this world, and lived in a perpe- 
tual preparation for the next, as not knowing 
how ſoon they might be called to it: ſo that they 
had little elſe to talk of but the life and do&- 
rines of that divine perfon, which was their hope, 
their encouragement, and their glory. We can- 
not therefore imagine, that there was a ſingle 
perſon arrived at any degree of age or eonſidera- 
tion, who had not heard and repeated above a 
thouſand times in His life, all the particulars of 
| 2 our 
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our Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, and 


aſcenſion. 7 7 £33k; £53 Ne FO if 
XII. Efpecially if we conſider, that they could 


not then be received as, Chriſtians, till they had 


undergone ſeveral examinations. Perſons of on 
per years, who flocked daily into the Churcl 
during the three firſt centuries, were obliged 
to paſs through many repeated inſtrudions, and 
give a ſtrict account of their proficiency, before 
they were admitted to Baptiſm. And as for thoſe 
who were born of Chriſtian, parents, and had 
been baptiſed in their infancy, they were with the 
like care prepared and diſciplined for confirma- 
tion, which they could not arrive at, till they 
were found upon examination to have made a 


ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge of Chriſti: 


a—_— m8 pion ic ce. 
XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that there was 
not only in thoſe times this religious converſa- 
tion among private Chriſtians, but a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence between the Churches that were e- 
ſtabliſned by the Apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, in 
the ſeveral parts of the world. If any new doct- 
rine was ſtarted, or any fact reported of our Savi- 
our, a ſtrict enquiry was made among the Chur- 
ches, eſpecially thoſe planted by the Apoſtles them - 
ſelves, whether they had received any ſuch doct- 
rine or account of our Saviour, -from the mouths 
of the Apoſtles, or the tradition of thoſe Chri- 
ſtians, who had [preceded the preſent members 
of the Churches which, were thus conſulted. 
By this means, when any novelty was publiſhed, 
it was immediately detected and cenſured. 
XIV. St. John, who lived ſo many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in theſe emergen- 


cies 
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ctes as the Oracle of the Church; and a; 
his oral teſtimony laſted the firſt century, many 
dave obſerved that, by a particular providence of 
God, feveral of out Saviour's Diſciples, and of 
the early converts of his religion, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perfonally convey the 
truth of the Goſpel to thoſe times, which were 
very remote from the firſt publication of it, 
Of theſe, beſides St. John, we have a remark- 
able inſtance in Simeon, who was one of the 
feventy ſent forth by our Saviour, to publiſh the 
Goſpel before his cracifixion, and a near kinf- 
man of the Lord. This venerable perfon, who 
had probably heard with his own ears our Sayi- a 
our's prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeraſalem . he 
preſided over the Church eſtabliſhed in that cit, V. F 
during the time of its memorable ſiege, and drew lll C 
his congregation out of thoſe dreadfal and unps . 

rallePd calamities which befel his country men, VI. 
by following the advice our Saviour had given, . e 
when they ſhould ſee Jeraſalem encompaſſed WM VII. 
with armies, and the Roman ſtandards, or abomi- VIII 
nation of defolation, ſet up. He lived till the fl 25 
year of our Lord ey, when he was martyred on 
under the Emperor Trajan. IX. 
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SE c T I' ON VI. 
I. The tradition of the Apoſtles ſecured by other eu- 


q r in . 11 
at chie the writings of . vange 

III. The dil: ls of the Diſ.is es and firſt C 2 

Nb e to ſend pres theſe writings. 

IV. That the written account of our Saviour was 
the ſame with that delivered by tradition : 

V. Proved from the reception of the Goſpel by thoſe 
Churches which were eſtabliſhed before it was 
written. 

VI. From #he uniformity of what Was believed in 
the ſeveral Churches. 

VII. From a remarkable paſſage i in Irenæus. 

VIII. Records which are now hſt, of nſe 10 the 
three firſt centuries, for confirming the * of 


our Faviour. 


IX. Inflaxces of ſuch records. 
I. H US far we ſee how the leamed Po- 


gan! might appriꝛe themſelves from oral 
ion of the particulars of our 


Savioure: — 4 They could hear, in every 
Church planted in every diſtant part of the earth, 
the account which was there received and preſer · 
al among them, of the hiſtory of our Saviour. 
2 — learn the names and characters of 
eee brought: to them theſe 


accounts, 
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accounts, and the miracles by which God Al. 
mighty atteſted their reports. But the Apoſtles 
and Diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſtory of 
his life, and to ſecure their accounts of him from 
error and oblivion, did not only ſet aſi de certain 
erſons for that purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, 
ut appropriated certain days to the commemora- 
tion of thoſe facts which they had related con- 
cetning him. The fitſt day of the week was in 
all its returns a perpetual memorial of his reſur. 
rection, as the deyotional exet ciſes adapted to Fi. 
day and Saturday, were to denote to all ages that 
he was crucified on the one of thoſe days, and 
that he reſted in the grave on the other. You may 
apply the ſame remark to ſeveral of the annual 
feſtivals inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves, ot 
at furtheſt by their immediate Succeſſors, in me- 
mory of the moſt important particulars in our $4 
viour's hiſtory; to which we muſt add the Sacra 
ments inſtituted by our Lord; himſelf,” and many 
of thoſe rites and ceremonies which obtained in 
.the moſt early times of the Church. . Theſe are 
to be regarded as ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as 
were delivered by thoſe, who were cye-witneſles 
to them, and which were contrived with great 
. wiſdom to laſt till time ſhould be no more. 
_ Theſe, without any other means, might have, in 
ſome meaſure, conveyed to poſterity, the memo- 
ry. of ſeveral tranſactions in the hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour, as they were related by his Diſciples. At 
Jeaſt, the reaſon of theſe inſtitutions, though they 
might be forgotten, and obſcured by a long 
courſe of years, could not but be very well 
known by thoſe who lived in the three firſt Cen- 
turſes,” and a means of informing the inquiſitive 
1 Pagans 
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Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that 
being the view in which I am to, conſider them. 
II. But leaft ſuch a, tradition, though guarded 
by ſo many expedients, ſhould wear out by the 
length of time, the four Evangelilts within about 
fifty, or, as Theodore affirms, thirty years, after 
our Saviour's death, while the memory of his 
actions was ; freſh among them, conſigned to 
writing that biſtory, Which for ſome years bad 
been. Funde only by the mouth of the Apo- 
ſtles and Diſeiples. Ihe further conſideration of 
theſe holy penmen will fall under another part of 
this difcourte. / 
III. It will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that 
in the age which ſucceeded the Apoſtles, many of 
their immediate Diſciples ſent or carrried in per- 
ſon the books of the four Evangeliſts, which had 
been Written Dy poles, or at leaſt approved by 
them, to. moſt of the hurches which they had 
planted in the different parts of the world. This 
was done with ſo much diligence, that when 
Pantenus, a man of great learning and piety, had 
travelled into India for the propagation of Chri- 
ſtianity, about the year of our Lord 200, he 
found among that remote people the Goſpel of 
St. Matthew," which upon his return from that 
country he brought with him to Alexandria. 
This Goſpel is ten ſuppoſed to have been 
left in thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew' the Apo- 
tle of the ladies, who probably carried it with 
him before the writings of the three other Evan- 
geliſts were public. 
IV. That the hiſtory of our Saviour, as recor- 
ded by the Evangeliſts, was the ſame with that 
Which had been before delivered by the — 
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and Diſciples, will further appear in the proſecy« 
tion of this diſcourſe, and may | be gathered from 
the followin conſiderations. 

V. Had theſe writings differed from the ſer- 
mons of the firft planters of Chriſtianiry, either in 
hiſtory or doctrine, there is no queſtion but they 
would have been rejected by thoſe Churches 
4 — they had already formed. But ſo con- 

ſtent ind uniform was the relation of the Apo- 
ſkles, that theſe hiſtories appeared, to be nothing 
elſe but their tradition and oral atteſtations made 
fixt and permanent. Thus was the fame of our 
Saviour, which in ſo few. years had gonethrough 
the whole earth, confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records, as, would preferve the traditionary 
account. of him to after "hes and tectiſie it, if at 
at any time, by paſſing through ſeveral genera 
tions, it might drop any part that was material, 
ot contract any thing that was falfe or fiQitious, 

VI. According] * find the ſame Jeſus Chrift 
who was bets a Virgin, who had wrought 
many miracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, 
roſe again, and aſcended into Heaven ; 1 ſay, 
the fame Feſus * had been preached, and ir 
S, in Germany, France, 9 and 

Great- 97 in Partbia, Media, opotamia, 
ako 5006 Phrygia, Aſia, and Pamphyli ia, in It 
h, Eg 110 ric, and beyond Cyrene, India and 

er in ſhort, in all the iſlands and pro- 
vinces — are vifited by the riſing or ſetting ſun, 
The fame account of our Saviour's life and do- 
Qrine was delivered by thouſands of Preachers, 
and believed in thouſands of places, who all, as 
falt as it could be e to them, receiv 1 as 
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_ account im wtiting from the four Evange- 
.. n <5 
VII. Frenens to this purpoſe very aptly re- 
marks, that dog dee e Who n his 
time were not poſſeſt of the written golpels, and 
had only learned the ney? of our Saviour from 
thoſe who had. converted them to Chriſtianity be- 
fore the Gofpets were written, had among them 
the ſame accounts of our Savyfoor, which are to 
be met with in the four Evangeliſts. An uncon- 
teſtible proof of the harmony and concurrence 
between the holy feripture and the tradition of 
the Churches in thoſe early times of Chriſtia- 
5 | f ö 
VIII. Thus we ſee what opportunities the 
learned and inquiſitive heathens had of informing, 


themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, | 


during the three firſt Centuries, efpecially as they 
lay nearer one than another to the fountain-head ; 
beſide which, there were many uncontroverted 
traditions, records of Chriftianity, and particular 
hiſtories, that then threw light into theſe matters; 
but are now entirely loſt, by which, at that time, 
any appearance of eontradiction, or ſeeming dif- 
ficulties, in the hiſtory of the Evangelifts, were 
fully cleared up and explained: though we meet 
with fewer appearances of this nature inthe hiſto- 
ry of our Saviour, as related by the four Evange- 
liſts, than in the accounts of any other perſon, 
publiſhed by fach a number of different hiftort- 
ans who lived at fo great a diftance from the 
preſent age. | | 

IX. Among thoſe records which are loft, and 
were of great uſe to the primitive Chriſtians, is 
che letter to Tiberius, which I have already — 
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tioned ;; that of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhali 
take notice of hereafter; the writings of Hegeſp. 
pus, who. had drawn. down. the hiſtory of Chriſti. 
anity to his own time, which was not beyond the 
middle of the ſecond Century; the genuine S./ 
line oracles, which in the firſt ages Of the Church 
were eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſpurious; the 
records, preſeryed in particular. Churches, with 
many other of the Tame nature. 
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SECTION VI. 


I. The | fight of miracles in thoſe ages a furt ber 


confirmation of Pagan Philoſophers in the Cbri. 
ge fo WR OE PRA Dy 
IT. The credibility of ſuch miracle. 
HI. A partienlar inflamee. 1-1-0018 
IV. - yrdom, why conſidered as a ſtanding mi. 
racle. , | K | 
V. Primitive Chriſtians thought many of the Mar- 
, tyrs were ſupported by a miraculous power : 
VI. .Proved from the nature of their ſufferings. 
VII. How 2 7 further induced the Pagans 1 


embrace Chriſtianity. _ | 

IJ. TFJ*'HERE were other means, which I find 

I had a great influence on the learned of 
| the three firſt Centuries, to create and 

confirm in them the belief of our bleſſed Savi- 

our's hiſtory, which ought not to be paſſed over 

in ſilence. The firſt was, the opportunity they 4 
PTY | ohe 
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joyed of examining thoſe miracles, which were 
on ſeveral occaſions performed by Chriſtians, and 
appeared in the Church, more or leſs, during 
theſe firſt ages of Chriſtianity. Theſe had great 


weight with the men I am now ſpeaking of, 


who, from learned Pagans, became fathers of 
the Church; for they frequently boaſt of them in 
their writings, as atteſtations given by God him- 
ſelf to the truth of their religion. | 

IT. At the ſame time, that theſe learned men de- 
clare how diſigenuous, baſe and wicked it would 
be, how much beneath the dignity of Philoſophy, 
and contrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to 
utter falſhoods or forgeries in the ſupport of a 
cauſe, though never ſo juſt in it ſelf, they con- 
fidently aſſert this miraculous power, which then 
ſubſiſted in the Church, nay, tell us that they 
themſelves had been eye-witneſſes of it at ſeveral 
times, and in ſeveral inſtances ; nay, appeal to 
the heathens themſelves for the truth of ſeveral 
facts they relate, nay challenge them to be pre- 
ſent at their aſſemblies, and ſatisfy themſelves, if 
they doubt of it; nay we find that Pagan Au- 
thors have in ſome inſtances confeſſed this mira- 
culous power. | 

III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe ar- 
my was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at the 
ſame time that his enemies were diſcomfited by a 
ſtorm of lightning, and which the heathen hiſtori- 
ans themſelves allow to have been ſupernatural 
and the effect of magic: I ſay, this letter, which 
a&cribed this unexpected aſſiſtance to the prayers of 
the Chriſtians, who then ſerved in the army, would 
have been thought an unqueſtionable teſtimony 
of the miraeulous. power I am ſpeaking ot, 

Vol. III. O had 
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had it been ſtill preſerved. It is ſufficient for me 
in this Place to take notice, that this was one of 
thoſe miracles which had its influence on the lear- 
ned Converts, becauſe it is related by Tertullian, 
and the very letter appealed to. When theſe 
learned men ſaw ſickneſs and frenzy cured, the 
dead raiſed, the oracles put to ſilence, the Demons 
and evil ſpirits forced to confeſs themſelves no 
Gods, by perſons who only made uſe of prayer 
and adjurations in the name of their crucified &a. 
viour ; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
power on the like occaſions, as repreſented to 
them by the traditions of the Church, and the 
writings of the Evangeliſts ? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the three firſt 
Centuries, I mean that amazing and ſupernatural 
courage or patience, which was ſhewn by innu- 
mereble multitudes of Martyrs, in thoſe ſlow and 
painful torments that were inflicted on them. [ 
cannot conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
chair at Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries 
of a crouded Amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his 
feat ; or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over coals 
of fire, and breathing out his ſoul among the ex- 
quiſite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execution, ra 
ther than renounce his religion, or blaſpheme his 
Saviour. Such tryals ſeem to me above the 
ſtrength of human nature, and able to over-bear 
duty, reaſon, faith, conviction, nay, and the molt 
abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Humanity, 
unaflifted in an extraordinary manner, mult have 
ſhaken off the preſent preſſure, and have deliver'd 
it {elf out of ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, by any means 

that could have been ſuggeſted to it. We - 
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eaſily imagine, that many perſons, in ſo good a 
cauſe, might have laid down their lives at the gib- 
bet, the ſtake, or the block : but to expire leiſure- 
ly among the moſt exquiſite tortures, when they 
might come out of them, even by a mental reſer · 
vation, or an hypocriſy which was not without a 
poſlibility of being followed by repentance and for- 
iveneſs, has ſomething in it, ſo far beyond the 
orce and natural ſtrength of mortals, that one 
cannot but think there was ſome miraculous pow- 
er to ſupport the ſufferer. 

V. We find the Church of Smyrna, in that ad- 
mirable letter which gives an account of the death 
of Polycarp their beloved Biſhop, mentioning the 
cruel torments of other early Martyrs for Chriſti- 
anity, are of opinion, that our Saviour ſtood by 
them in a viſion, and perſonally converſed with 
them, to give them ſtrength and comfort during 
the bitterneſs of their long - continued agonies ; 
and we have the ſtory of a young man, who, 
having ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with life, 
and told his fellow-chriſtians, that the pain of them 
had been rendered tolerable, by the preſence of an 
Angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off the tears 
and ſweat, which ran down his face whilft he lay 
under his ſufferings. We are aſſured at leaſt that 


the firſt Martyr for Chriſtianity was eneouraged 


in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine per- 
ſon, for whom he ſuffered, and into whoſe pre- 
ſence he was then haſtening. 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and after reading theſe terrible conflicts in 
which the ancient Martyrs and Confeſſors were 
engaged, when they paſſed through ſuch new in- 
ventions and varieties of pain, as tired their tor- 


2 mentors; 
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mentors; and ask himſelf, however zealous and 
ſincere he is in his religion, whether under ſuch 
acute and lingring tortures he could ſtill have held 
faſt his integrity, and have profeſſed his faith to 
the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtance of ſome 
kind or other. For my part, when I conſider 
that it was not an unaccountable obſtinacy in a 
ſingle man, or in any particular ſett of men, in 
{ſome extraordinary juncture; but that there were 
multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of different 
countries and conditions, who for near 300 years 
together made this glorious confeſſion of their 
faith, in the midſt of tortures, and in the hour 
of death: I muſt conclude, that they were ei- 
ther of another make than men are at preſent, 
or that they had ſuch miraculous ſupports as 
were peculiar to thoſe times of Chriltianity, when 
without them perhaps the very name of it might 
have been extinguiſhed. | 

VII. It is certain, that the deaths and ſufferings 
of the primitive Chriſtians had a great ſhare inthe 
converſion of thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in 
the ages of Perſecution, which with ſome inter- 
vals and abatements laſted near 300 years after 
our Saviour. Faſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactan- 
tius, Arnobius, and others, tell us, that this firlt 
of all alarmed their curioſity, rouſed their attenti- 
on, and made them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into the 
nature of that religion, which could endue the 
mind with ſo much ſtrength, and overcome the 
fear of death, nay raiſe an earneſt deſire of it, 
though it appeared in all its terrors. This they 
found had not been effected by all the doctrines of 
thoſe Philoſophers, whom they had thoroughly 
ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this 3 
12 A | poll , 
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point. The fight of theſe dying and tormented. 
Martyrs engaged them to ſearch into the hiſtory. 
and doctrines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they were con- 
vinced ; till their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that 
they themſelves embraced the ſame truths, and ei- 
ther actually laid down their lives, or were always 
in a readineſs to do it, rather. than depart from. 
them. 
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I. The completion of our Saviour's prophecies con- 
firm2d Pagans in their belief of the Goſpel. 

II. Origen's- obſervation on that of his Diſciples- 
being brought before Kings and Governours. 

III. Oz their being perſecuted for their religi- 


on; 

IV. 0n- their preaching the Goſpel to all nati- 
ons ; 

V. On the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ard ruin of. 
the Jewiſh oeconomy. 

VI. Theſe arguments ſtrengthened by what has bap- 
pened ſince Origen's time. | 


J. H E ſecond of thoſe extraordinary means, 
of great uſe to the learned and inquiſitive 
Pagans of the three firſt Centuries, for 

evincing the truth of the hiſtory of our Saviour, 

was the completion of ſuch prophecies as are 
— | G3. recorded. 
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recorded of him in the Evangeliſts. They could 
not indeed form any arguments from what he 
foretold, and was fulfilled during his life, be- 
cauſe both the prophecy and the completion were 
over before they were publiſhed by the Evange- 
lifts; though, as Origen obſerves, what end could 
there be in forging tome of theſe predictions, as 
that of St. Peter's denying his maſter, and all his 
Diſciples forſaking him in the greateſt extremity, 
which reflects ſo much ſhame on the great A- 
poſtle, and on all his companions ? Nothing but 
a ſtrict adherence to truth, and to matters of 
fact, could have prompted the Evangeliſts to re- 
late a circumſtance 1 diſadvantageous to their 
1 ; as that Father has well obſer- 
II. But to purſue his reflections on this Sub- 
ject. There are predictions of our Saviour re- 
corded by the Evangeliſts, which were not com- 
pleted till after their deaths, and had no likeli- 
hood of being ſo, when they were pronounced by 
our bleſſed Saviour. Such was that wonderful 
notice he gave them, that they ſnould be brought 
before Governours and Kings for his ſake, for a 
teſtimony againſt them and the Gentiles, Mat. 10. 
28. with the other like prophecies, by which he 
foretold that his Diſciples were to be perſecuted. 
Is there any other doctrine in the world, ſays this 
Father, whoſe followers are puniſhed ? Can the 
enemies of Chriſt ſay, that he knew his opinions 
were falſe and impious, and that therefore he 
might well conjecture and foretell what would be 
the treatment of thoſe perſons who ſhould embrace 
them? Suppoſing his doctrines were really ſuch, 
why ſhould this be the conſequence? what 1 — 
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hood that men ſhould be brought before Kings and 
how Governours for opinions and tencts of any kind, 
when this never happened even to the Epicareans, 
ge⸗ who abſolutely denied a Providence; nor to the 
ud Peripateticts themſelves, who laughed at the 
prayers and facrifices which were made to the 
his Divinity ? Are there any but the Chriſtians who, 
according to this prediction of our Saviour, being 
A brought before Kings and Governours for his 
ſake, are preſſed to their lateſt gaſp of breath, by 
of I their reſpective judges, to renounce Chriltiani- 
ty, and to procure their liberty and reſt, by of- 
fering the ſame ſacrifices, and taking the ſame 
oaths that others did? | 
III. Confider the time when our Saviour pro- 
OY nounced thoſe words, Matt. 10. 32. Hhoſoever 
fhall confeſs me before men, him will I confeſs alſo 
before my Father which is in heaven: bat whoſo- 
li. ever ſpall — me before men, him will I alſo de- 
by Bl ” before my Father which is in heaven. Had you 
1 beard him ſpeak after this manner, when as yet 
his Diſciples were under no ſuch tryals, you 
would certainly have ſaid within your ſelf, If 
theſe ſpeeches of Jeſus are true, and if, accord- 
"a ing to his prediction, Governours and Kings under- 
g take to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who ſhall profeſs 
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fe themſelves his Diſciples, we will believe (not 
va only that he is a 1 but that he has re- 
hn ceived power from God ſufficient to preſerve 
we and propagate his religion; and that he would 
* never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcourag- 
1 ing manner, were he not aſſured that he was 
h, able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition, that 


could be made againſt the faith and doctrine which 
J he taught, Ro 
94 IV. Who 
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IV. Who is not ſtruck with admiration, when 
be repreſents to himſelf our Saviour at that time 
foretelling, that his Goſpel ſhould be preached 
in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations, 
or as St. Origen (who rather quotes the ſenſe 
than the words) to ſerve for a conviction to 
Kings and people, when at the ſame time he finds 
that his Goſpel has accordingly been preached to 
Greeks and Barbarians, to the learned and to the 
ignorant, and that there is no quality or con- 
dition of lite able to exempt men from 
ſubmitting to the doctrine of Crit. As for us, 
ſays this great Author, in another part of his 
book againſt Cel/zs? + When we ſee every day 
©& thoſe events exactly accompliſhed which our 
% Saviour foretold at ſo great a diſtance: That 
© his Goſpel is preached in all the world, Mat- 
« them 24. 14. That his Diſciples go and teach 
4“ all nations, Matthew 28. 19. And that thoſe, 
& who have received his doctrine, are brought 
« for his ſake before Governours, and before 
« Kings, Matthew 10. 18. we are filled with 
& admiration, and our faith in him is confirmed 
« more and more. What clearer and ſtronger 
&« proofs can Celſus ask for the truth of what he 
« ſpoke? 

V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with great ſtrength 
on that wonderful prediction of our Saviour, 


91 concerning the deſtruction of Jerxſalem, pronoun- 


ced at a time, as he obſerves, when there was 
no likelihood nor appearance of it. This has been 
taken notice of and inculcated by ſo many others. 
that I ſhall refer you to what this Father has ſaid 
on the ſubject in the firſt book againſt Ceſſus. 
And as to the accompliſhment of this * 
C . 2 
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ble prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that whoever 
reads the account given us by Foſephxs, without 
knowing his character, and compares it with 
what our Saviour foretold, would think the hi- 
ſtorian had been a Chriſtian, and that he had no- 
thing elſe in view but to adjuſt the event to the 
prediction. 

VI. I cannot quit this head without taking 
notice, that Origen» would ſtill have tri- 
umphed more in the foregoing arguments, had 
he lived an age longer, to have ſeen the Roman 
Emperors, and all their Governors and provin- 
ces, ſubmitting themſelves to the Chriſtian religi- 
on, and glorying in its profeſſion, as ſo many 
Kings and Soveraigns (till place their relation to 
Chr:i/t at the head of their titles. 

_ How much greater confirmation of his faith 
would he have received, had he ſeen our Saviour's 
prophecy ſtand good in the deſtruction of the 
temple; and the diſſolution of the 'Fewi/p Oeco- 
nomy, when Fews and Pagazs united all their 
endeavours under Julian the Apoſtate, to baffle 
and falſifie the prediction? The great preparations 
that were made for rebuilding the temple, with 
the hurricane, earthquake, and eruptions of fire, 
that deſtroyed the work, and terrified thoſe em- 
ployed in the attempt from proceeding in it, are 
related by many hiſtorians of the fame age, and 
the ſubſtance of the ſtory teſtified both by Pa- 
an and Jewiſp writers, as Ammianus Marcel- 

1 and Zemath- David. The learned Chry+ 
ſoſtome, in a ſermon againſt the Fews, tells them 
this tact was then freſh in the memories even 
of their young men, that it happened but twen- 
ty years ago, and that it was atteſted by all — 
na-: 
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inhabitants of Ferzſalem, where they might til! mn 
ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that work, ſhi 
from which the Fews deſiſted in ſo great a fac 
fright, and which even Julian had not the cou- anc 
rage to carry on. This fact, which is in it ſelf to 


ſo miraculous, and ſo indiſputable, brought o- 
ver many of the Fews to Chriſtianity ; and ſhows 
us, that after our Saviour's prophecy againſt it, 
the temple could not be preſerved from the 
plough paſſing over it, by all the care of Titus, 
who would fain have prevented its deſtruction, 
and that inſtead of being re-edified by Julian, 
all his endeavours towards it did but till more 
literally accompliſh our Saviour's prediction, 
— not one ſtone ſhould be left upon ano- 
ther. 

The antient Chriſtians were ſo entirely per- 
ſuaded of the force of our Saviour's prophecies 
and of the puniſhment which the Fews had drawn 
upon themſelves, and upon their children, for 
the treatment which the Meſſiab had received at 
their hands, that they did not doubt but they would 
always remain an abandoned and diſperſed people, 
an hiſſing and an aſtoniſhment among the nati- 
ons, as they are to this day. In ſhort, that they 
had loſt their peculiarity of being God's peo- 
ple, which was now transferred to the body 
_—_— of Chriſtians, and which preſerved the Church 
iÞ" il of Chr; among all the conflits, difficul- 

5 ties and perſecutions, in which it was enga- 
ged, as it had preſerved the 7ewiſh government and 
economy for ſo many ages, whilſt it had the 
fame truth and vital principle in it, notwithſtand- 
ing it was ſo frequently in danger of being utterly 
aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Origen, in his _— 
| ok 
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1 book againſt Ceſſus, mentioning their being caſt 
- out of Jeruſalem, the place to which their wor- 
4 ſhip was annexed, deprived of their temple and 


ſacrifice, their religious rites and ſolemnities, 
If and ſcattered over the face of the earth, ventures 
to allure them with a face of confidence, that 
they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they 
had committed that horrid crime againſt the Sa- 
viour of the world. This was a bold aſſertion 
in the good man, who knew how this people 
had been ſo wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed in former 
times, when they were almoſt ſwallowed up, and 
in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſolation, as in 
their deliverance out of the Babyloniſh captivity, 
and the oppreſſions of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, 
he knew that within leſs than a hundred years be- 
fore his own time, the Fews had made ſuch a 
powerful effort for their re-eſtabliſhment under 
Barchacab, in the reign of Adrian, as ſhook the 
whole Roman empire. But he founded his opi- 
nion on # ſure word of prophecy, and on the 
puniſhment they had ſo juſtly incurred; and we 
find, by a long experience of 1500 years, that he 
was not miſtaken, nay that his opinion gathers 
ſtrength daily, fince the Fews are now at a grea- 
ter diſtance from any probability of ſach a 
re-eſtabliſhment, than they were when Origen 
wrote, | 
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SECTION IX. 


I. The lives of primitive Chriſtians, auother means 
bringing learned Pagans into their religion. 

II. The change and reformation of their manners. 

III. This hoked upon as ſupernatural by the learn- 
ed Pagans, 

IV. And ſtrengthened the accounts given of onr 
Sæviour' life and hiſtory. 

V. The Jewith 1 of our Saviour, an argu 
ment for the heathens belief: 

VI. Parſued: | 

VII. Parſued.. 


I. HERE was one other means enjoyed 


by the learned Pagant of the three firſt 
| centuries, for ſatisfying them in the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, which I might have 
flung under one of the foregoing heads; but as 
it is ſo ſhining a particular, and does ſo much 
bonour to our religion, I ſhall make a diſtin 
article of it, and only conſider it with regard to 
the ſubjeQ I am upon: I mean the lives and 
manners. of thoſe holy men, who believed in 
Chriſt during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 1 
ſhould be thought to advance a paradox, ſhould [ 
affirm that there were More Chriſtians in the 
world during thoſe times of perſecution, than 
there are at preſent in theſe which we call the 


flouriſhing. 
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flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. But this will 
be found an indiſputable truth, if we form our 
calculation upon the opinions which prevailed in 
thoſe days, that every one who lives in the ha- 
bitual practice of any voluntary fin, actually cuts 
himſelf off from the benefits and profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, and whatever he may call himſelf, 
is in reality no Chriſtian, nor ought to be eſteem- 
ed as ſuch. | | 

II. In the times we are now ſurveying, th 
Chriſtian religion ſhowed its full force and effi- 
cacy on the minds of men, and by many examples 
demonſtrated what great and generous ſouls it 
was capable of producing. It exalted and refined 
its proſelytes to a very high degree of perfection, 
and ſet them far above the pleaſures, and even 
the pains, of this life. It ſtrengthened the infir- 
mity, and broke the fierceneſs of human nature. 
It lifted up the minds of the ignorant to theknow- 
ledge and worſhip of him that made them, and in- 
ſpired the vicious with à rational devotion, a ſtrict 
purity of heart, and an unbounded love to their 
fellow-creatures. In proportion as it ſpread 
through the world, it ſeemed to change mankind 
into another ſpecies of Beings. No ſooner was 
a convert initiated into it, but by an eaſy figure 
he became a New Man, and both acted and look- 
ed upon himſelf as one regenerated and born a 
ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence. 

III. It is not my buſineſs to be more particular 
in the accounts of primitive Chriſtianity, which 
have been exhibited ſo well by others, but ra- 
ther to obſerve, that the Pagan converts, of whom 
'I am now fpeaking, mention this great refor- 
mation of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſin- 
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ners, with that ſudden and ſurpriſing change 
which it made in -the lives of the moſt — 
gate, as having ſomething in it ſupernatural, mi- 
raculous, and more than human. Origen repre- 
ſents this power in the Chtiſtian religion, as no 
leſs wonderful than that of curing the lame and 
blind, or cleanſing the leper. Many others re- 
preſent it in the ſame light, and looked upon it 
as an argument that there was a certain divinity 
in that religion, which ſhowed it {ſelf in ſuch 
ſtrange and glorious effects. 
| IV This therefore was a great means not on- 
ly of recommending Chriſtianity to honeſt and 
learned heathens, but of confirming them in the 
belief of our. Saviour's hiſtory, when they ſaw 
multitudes of virtuous men daily forming them- 
ſelves upon his example, animated by his precepts, 
and actuated by that Spirit which he had promiſed 
to ſend among his Diſciples. 

V. But 1 find no argument made a ſtronger 
impreſſion on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan 
converts, for ſtrengthening their faith in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, than the predictions rela- 
ting to him in thoſe old prophetick writings 
which were depoſited among the hands of 6 


7 
e 
greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, and owned by 
them to have been extant many ages before his 
appearance. The learned heathen converts were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Sa- 
viour's life publiſned before he was born, and to 
find that the Evangeliſts and Prophets, in their ac- 
counts of the Meſſiah, differed only in point of 
time, the one foretelling what ſhould happen to 


him, and the other deſcribing thoſe very particu- 


lars as what had actually happened. This our 
Saviour 
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Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to make uſe of 
as the ſtrongeſt argument of his being the pro- 
miſed Meſſiab, and without it would hardly have 
reconciled his Diſciples to the ignominy of his 
death, as in that remarkable paſſage which men- 
tions his converſation with the two Diſciples, on 
the day of his reſurrection. St. Lake, chap. 24. 
verſe 13. to the end. | | 

VI. The heathen converts, after having travel- 
led through all human learning, and fortified 


their minds with the knowledge of arts and ſcien- 


ces, were particularly qualified to examine theſe 
prophecies with great care and impartiality, and 
without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. If the Fews 
on the one fide put an unnatural interpretation on 
theſe prophecies, to evade the force of them in 
their controverſies with the Chriſtians; or if the 
Chriſtians on the other fide over-ſtrained ſeveral 
paſſages in their applications of them, as it often 
happens among men of the beſt underſtanding, 
when their minds are heated with any conſi- 
deration that bears a more than an ordinary weight 
with it: the learned Heathens may be looked 
upon as neuters in the matter, when all theſe 
prophecies were new to them, and their educa- 
tion had left the interpretation of them free and 
indifferent, Beſides, theſe learned men among 
the primitive Chriitians, knew how the Fews, 
who had preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe 
predictions, and the feveral marks by which 
they acknowledged the Meſſiab would be diſco- 
vered, and how thoſe of the Few://p Doctors 
who ſucceeded him, had deviated from the inter- 
pretations and doctrines of their forefathers, on 
purpoſe to ſtifle their own conviction. 

| VII. This 
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VII. This ſett of arguments had therefore an 
invincible force with thoſe Pagan Philoſophers 
who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of 
their writings. They could not disbelieve our 
Saviour's hiſtory, which ſo exactly agreed with 
every thing that had been written of him many a- 
es before his birth, nor doubt of thoſe circum- 

ances being fulfilled in him, which could not 
'be true of any perſon that lived in the world be- 
fides himſelf. This wrought the greateſt confu- 
fion in the unbelieving Fews, and the, greateſt 
conviction in the Gentiles, who every Where 
ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met 
with in this new magazine of learning which was 
opened to them, and carry the point ſo far as to 
think whatever excellent doCtrine they had met 
with among Pagan writers, had been ſtole from 
their converſation with the 'Fews, or from the 
peruſal of theſe writings which they had in their 
'cuſtody. | | 
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